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a E S 


T Memory of My Parents 


FOREWORD 
Donald H. Bishop 


{The question of the purpose of education is one which must 
be constantly reconsidered. This is specially true in a culture in 
which science and technology is becoming increasingly domi- 
nant. For in ‘such societies the tendency is for education to 
serve their purposes or ends. Education becomes job oriented 
or, put differently, centered on gathering facts or empirical data 
and developing skills. Knowledge is equated with information ; 
the informed and skilled person is taken to be the educated one. 


Without belittling that goal and definition of knowledge, we 
must insist that it is not the only alternative and that, when 
it is, education becomes reductive and incomplete. For, as 
Dr. Hossain argues in this book, the total personality, the whole 
person is the right concern of education, and wisdom as well as 
knowledge is its end. The goal of education is the development 
of the full person, all not just some aspects of personality, Cer- 
tainly education must teach students how to make a living; it 
must also show them how to live. 


This is the major thesis, as I see it, of Dr. Hossain’s book 
in which he uses Vivekananda and his educational philosophy 
to verify that proposition. Vivekananda’s philosophy was 
grounded in Vedanta with its emphases on the wholeness and 
oneness of reality and the individual as a composite and unity. 
Logic would then demand that education, as realization, should 
be concerned with developing all aspects of human personality. 
The reader will enjoy and be impressed with the way Dr. Hossain 
has argued this theme in the pages which follow. 
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PREFACE 


This book is originally. a thesis entitled—“Swami Vivek- 
ananda’s Philosophy of Education—A  Psycho-Metaphysical 
Approach”—submitted for the Ph.D. degree of the University of 
Calcutta. It got approved in: the year 1973. 


I came to hear first about Swami Vivekananda in my school 
days. There grew in my mind a feeling of regard for him at 
that early stage of my life. I heard more of him, his message 
and his love for the poor from my elder brother, Ashraf Hossain.. 
I was deeply moved by his true feeling for the poor masses of India. 
My feeling of regard grew more and more without stop, and in 
course of time it passed on from its emotional to logical stage. 
Dr, S. K. Nandi, then, my teacher at Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta, was aware of this development of my mind in relation to, 
Vivekananda. Occasionally, I pointed it out to him that so fan 
as my knowledge went, I never saw such Indian personality as in 
him anywhere in anybody else. It remained unique and un- 
parallel. After passing my M.A. examination, Dr. Nandi, pos- 
sibly on the consideration of my occasional utterances about 
him, advised me to work out a thesis on the educational aspect 
of his philosophy of teachings. I did and the present book is 
the result of that attempt. 


I humbly agree with those who might hold that Vivek- 
ananda’s education scheme does not apply in modern India’s 
existing socio-economic situation. But the point of relevancy off 
working on such study does not, however, precisely lie here. 
We should accept it as a principle of judgment of historical facts 


- that, while judging the truth of necessity of certain ideas and the 


historical role they played at certain stage of the evolution of 
human society, our judgment must be referred back to that stage 
of history ; otherwise, the judgment is likely to be fallacious. 


‘So the correct assessment and evaluation of the present study, 


should be done not on the basis of its actual application, but on 


‘the basis of truth of facts regarding how a man, a patriot, a 
~tevolutionary, a sannyasi saw, and reacted to, at a particular 
»phase of India’s social and political history, the deep crisis in 
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our national education and how he tried so sincerely to solve 
it in the best ways which, according to him, were most relevant. 
to the Indian situation, 


I want to make it clear here that it is not at all on any 
religious ground, in the traditional sense of the term, that I 
undertook to work on this study. The idea, at the moment, in. 
my mind is not just to show and prove that Vivekananda was. 
a great spiritual leader. ‘This is a fact and as fact it is well- 
known to all. The central idea that guides me all through 
in this study is to reveal and explain the truth of some historical 
facts, facts that are on record in the history of education of 
modern India. In the vast array of modern Indian educationists, 
he was probably the first to think of education purely on national 
lines. His philosophy of education, so to speak, was the philo- 
sophy of national education. As a true educationist he upheld. 
the truth that when education is made purely academic, when 
it gives emphasis only on intellectual training, totally neglecting: 
the plan of training the human heart and physique, education.. 
then, becomes lop-sided and hopelessly incomplete. {True educa- 
tion, according to him, is the development of the total personality 
of man, it is the education of the ‘whole man’. Again, he very 
tightly held that education is not information-based ; but it is the 


Wider understanding of things in their very depth of meanings.. 
It is what is called wisdom. 


education must spread far an Peai nist that- 


; it must reach the masses; 
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men and women equally. When these things will be actually 
done, they will result in total uprising and in total national con- 
sciousness which are the basic requirements for our liberation 
from the degrading political bondage. {These basic ideas could 
be said to have influenced directly and indirectly the great 
national leaders of freedom movement like Mahatma Gandhi.. 
Chittaranjan Das and Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. 


There are apparently two opposing moments in the person- 
ality of Vivekananda. He was a spiritual leader, an idealist. 
He was also a believer of things in their own reality, not in the 
ultimate sense. Thus he seemed to be a realist. ‘This dishar- 
mony is seen reflected in the development of his philosophy of 
education in the shape of rationalist and empiricist theories of 
education. But this seeming contradiction, however, is resolved 
in two ways. First, Vivekananda believed, after Vedanta, in 
the oneness of reality. Monistic philosophy as such does not 
deny the reality of things in the objective world. They, however, 
rest in the one single reality. ‘Thus the two contradictory aspects 
of his personality are harmonized into one after the concept of 
oneness of Vedantic reality. Secondly, God which is the object 
of worship, does also stand for an ethical concept in the form of 
‘perfection’, This is an ideal in the social and practical life of 
man, an ideal whose realization is the goal of human life as 


well as the goal of education. Thus at the secular level the 
Contradiction does not stand. 


The Vedantic concept of one reality as Unity in diversity 
has as its correlate a society in which live various nations with 
different religious, linguistic and cultural groups. ‘These nations 
and the divergent social groups must cooperate with each other, 
and they will each contribute to the development of society as a 
whole. In such a society unity of all life should be the motto 
of education, and education accordingly will try to promote the 
Unity of mankind both on the national and international levels. 
«Ns Is education for international understanding which is deve- 
loped in Vivekananda’s Philosophy of education. 


I have tried to ca: 


try and develop Vivekananda’ i 
scheme into the large: i Fie oe 


T fields by taking materials from various 
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sources and occasionally -by applying my own mind. In doing, 
this, I, perhaps, never deviated from the original spirit of his 
philosophy. 7 


I must tell it very frankly that as a maiden work, the book 
might contain mistakes of any sorts. I will be forward to cor- 
rect them, if sincerely pointed out, in future. 


I should like, in conclusion, to express my deep sense of 
gratitude to Dr. Donald H. Bishop, Professor of Philosophy, 
Washington State University, Pullman, Washington, who hap- 
pened to be one of the examiners of the thesis, for kindly writing 
the Foreword. I also extend my gratitude to Dr. S. K. Nandi, 
the official supervisor of the thesis, to Professor R. P. Das, 
Head of the Department of Philosophy, University of Cal- 
‘cutta, to Dr. Amalendu De, General Secretary, Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta, to Dr. J. N. Sarkar, formerly Professor and Head of 
the Department of History, Jadavpur University, for encouraging} 
me to publish the book. I also wish to express my deep regard 
for late Dr. A. C. Das and Dr. P. B. Chatterjee for kindly helping 
me in the development of this study at its research stage. I am 
grateful to Professor Ashoke Mustafi who suggested to me some 
changes of expression in the earlier parts of the book. I am 
thankful to Prof. N. Banerjee, my colleague, for taking interest in 
the publication of the book; I am thankful to my wife and 
sister-in-law for encouraging and helping me in, so many ways. 
I also wish to thank Mr. Kshitish Chandra De of Ratna Praka- 
San and Messrs, Jayasree Press) for publishing and printing the 
book with utmost care and sincerity. 


Calcutta, M. HOSSAIN 
‘September, 1980 


* not preachers. In all these 


INTRODUCTION 
1. INITIAL DIFFICULTIES 


It may appear to a man of superficial knowledge that 
Swami Vivekananda’s thoughts and ideas, which have a direct. 
bearing upon religion, cannot have, on that ground, any bearing, 
upon education. It is a fact that his entitre life was spent in 
setting forth the true meaning of religion and he was one among. 
those who laboured hard to make religion a sciertific study and: 
a universal and necessary principle of human life. Though he 
was out and out a religious teacher, he still gave to mankind a 
system of education which has deep philosophical significance, 
which has great psychological importance, and, lastly, which has 
wider international impact. It must, of course, be admitted that 
his educational policy has been shaped and guided more by reli- 
gious feelings and sentiments than by secular ones. In a word, 
his philosophy of education has been purely idealistic, making, 
God or Brahman the source ard centre of learning. So one may 
have every right to criticise his theory, but one has not the least 
right to denounce his theory and to do so would be a proof of 
self-denunciation and self-limitation.. 


Vivekananda preached to mankind the problems of life and, 
their solution. He was, thus, a preacher, and a precher, in some 
sense, is always a teacher, because the act of preaching is the 


act of teaching. Thus, taken apparently, ‘the teacher’ and ‘the 
o identical terms. A teacher teaches in the class- 


eacher preaches in the world. His class is not 
r walls like that off the 


preacher’ are tw 


room while a pr wag 
confined to a space bounded by fou | i 
teacher. His class is wallless, limitless, ‘Thus, in a wider sense, 


a preacher is something more than a teacher. This difference 
between a preacher and a teacher in their spatio-temporal rela- 
tions proves that all preachers are teachers, but all teachers are 
senses stated above Vivekananda 
was a preacher, a teacher and a profound educationist. 


-Swamiji was a man of: great and forceful personality. His 
sayings -on -éducation are ever-inspiring. It is, of course, true 
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‘that some of his sayings have, apparently, more bearing on reli- 
gion than on education. But that they are still included in his 
original thoughts of education is due to the fact that he was of 
opinion that religious ideas are the true basis of all education 
and culture. Moreover, the philosophico-religious institutions 
with which he was directly connected as their founder have great 
educational value. As for example, Vedanta Societies could be 


compared with the Royal Society of England, with the Asiatic 


Societies of Calcutta and Bombay, or with the Mathematical, 
Geographical, and Historical Societies all over the world, Be- 
sides this, the cultural associations with which Swamiji was con- 
cerned have their direct bearing upon man-making and character- 
building which all educational institutions aim at. 


There are difficulties, however, in getting at all his educa- 
tional ideas in compact and systematized form, since all such 
ideas are scattered here and there throughout his works. Swamiji 
was a born, gifted and inspired speaker, hence he spoke his sub- 
jects fluently before the audience without any care for reference 
to notes. This is why many of his sayings have remained un- 
written and unrecorded. It was the faithful Goodwin who had 
kept reserved for a period some valuable messages of Swamiji 
through shorthand. Moreover, sincere attempts have been made 


in the past and in the Present to collect from Swamiji’s Original 
works his educational ide: 


both English and Bengali 


2. KNOWLEDGE AND EDUCATION 


‘cally possible. But still for 
TAO ii 

_ I Swamiji’s ideas on education are found in “Sikshā 
(in Bengali), Calcutta : Udbodhan Karyalaya, aa A a 
(in English) comp. & ed. T. S, Avinashilingam i 
Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya, 1943, 
-and letters which have been collected 
‘auspices of Ramakrishna Organisations of Bengal and Madras, 


1 
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‘problems of education, we will try to separate them as far as 
practicable. Knowledge and education are not the same things 
in meaning and content. They are two separate disciplines or 
-systems ; but they are so closely associated with each other that 
we sometimes take them to be identical. But this would be 
totally misleading. They are two quite separate problems in 
thé history of human experience. Formation and construction, 
of knowledge have been conceived differently by different schools 
of thinkers in their respective ways and merits. From the an- 
cient age down to the modern a science of knowledge has gradu- 
ally developed, and this has come to be known as Epistemology. 
It has many metaphysical and psychological problems. Various 
philosophers and psychologists of both the East and West have 
offered many theories as to its origin, nature, qualities, extent, 
validity and possibility. It has still many other problems to be 
solved in times to come, 


Education, though not a similar problem to that of know- 
ledge, has a very complex character, sometimes even more com< 
‘plex than knowledge. Any way, education itself is a machinery, 
an instrument which is used with a view to imparting and in- 
-culcating ideas into the minds of the students. It means acquir- 
ing knowledge and habits through instruction. As it is said: 
“Education is the art or process of imparting or acquring know- 
ledge and habits through instruction or study”? In a more 
-formal sense “the word (education) refers to the sort of training 
‘that goes on in schools and universities”, and it widely means : 


(a) “a set of techniques for imparting knowledge, skills and, 
attitude ; 

(b) “a set of theories which purport to explain or justify. 
the use of these techniques ; 

(c) “a set of values or ideals embodied and expressed in 
the purposes for which knowledge, skills and attitudes 
are imparted and so directing the amounts and types of 
training that is given.” 


2 Ed. Joe Park, Selected Readings in the Philosophy of Education, 
{New York: The Macmillan Co. 1958), Intro. p. 3. 

3 Dr. J. O. Connor, An Introduction to the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1957), p. 5. 
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Knowledge stands out apart, it cannot go by itself into the: 
minds of the students, it is to be put into the minds by some- ` 
thing else, and this something else is education. Education is a 
plan, and a policy, it is a methcd and a system of imparting 
knowledge into human minds. 


It is a fact that a nation is good when its education is good, 
a nation is bad when its educational base is bad. ‘To make the 
citizens of a country stronger, a strong education system is to be 
adopted. Formation of character, and mental development of 
a nation entirely depend upon its education policy. When this 
system is bad and weak, everything in and around the society 
goes bad. Thus rightly it has been said: “We are what our 
education has made of us. We are not what our education 
could not make of us. Education fashions us exactly as we 
fashion it. Therefore, we would take the best thinkable care 
when we make the mould.”* 


Now, to brighten more the nature of knowledge and educa- 
. tion, and the relations in which they stand to each other, we 
will proceed a little further. The word ‘knowledge’ may be 
taken in different senses. It may be taken to mean the general 
Process of acquiring knowledge or the process in which, begin- 
ning from the rudimentary sensory images or sensations, know- 
ledge gradually develops into its more complex and concrete 
forms. ‘This nature of knowledge may be regarded as purely 
psychological. 


But knowledge or knowing may be viewed from a different 
point of view, i.e., not as a process but as a fact. 'Taking know- 
ledge to be a fact, we may legitimately enquire into its consti- 
tution, nature, conditions, limits, validity and such other pro- 
blems as are connected with it. To attempt at a solution of the 
problems of these types, however, will fall outside the scope of 
psychology; psychology, as a science, would take for granted 
certain general answers to such questions. - These problems 
would go deeper than the psychology of knowing, for psycho- 


4 Swami Ramakrishnananda, For Thinkers on Education: Th 
Publisher’s note given in the Preface (Madras: Sri Rameni Math, 
1948). { 
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logy takes for granted that there is knowledge and then enquires 
into the development of knowing from its simpler state to its 
more complex forms. These problems form the metaphysical 
nature of cognition and they truly fall within the jurisdiction of 
epistemology. Epistemology enquires into the metaphysical 
nature of knowledge. 


Knowledge, according to some, again, is a relation, accord- 
ing to others, an act and according to still some others is an 
ultimate fact unanalysable in nature. If, knowledge is taken to. 
be a relation, what are the terms that are related in such a rela- 
tion? According to some schools of thought it is a direct rela- 
tion between the subject and the object. The presenta- 
tionists are of opinion that the subject directly comes to be re- 
lated to the object without the help of any mediating factor, and 
so whatever is known by the subject is objective in character. 
According to the representationists, again, the mind directly 
knows its ideas and with the help of these ideas or images, it 
knows the objects. According to some, still again, knowledge 
is not a relation at all, but it is an act. Some again maintain 
that knowledge is neither a relation ror an act, but is an ulti- 
mate unanalysable fact. ‘These problems epistemology must take 
up and discuss. 


We will now turn to education. Etymologically, the word 
education means the art of ‘leading out’ and this is suggested by 
the derivation of the word. ‘E? means ‘out of and ‘duco’ means 
‘I lead’. From this initial proposition it is suggested that the 
whole of education—intellectual, moral and physical—consists in 
leading out the innate knowledge, virtues, and powers of the 
child, making the potential actual. Again, in the Latin Dic- 
tionary, the word ‘educere’ means ‘to lead out’. Still again, the 
word ‘educare’ as used in America or the word ‘elever’ as usedi 
in France, means ‘to educate’, ‘to bring up’, and ‘to raise.’ Edux 
cation is used in all these senses. 


Education, again, is a self-activity, it goes on as long as a 
man is in the process of knowing anything whatsoever. In edu- 
cation, a man is constantly in the process of acquiring know- 
ledge. A man cannot acquire knowledge even for a single 
moment without being active. Taking education in this sense 
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of activity, we may say that education is a process that goes 
throughout life. Education, as the term indicates, implies some 
help from without that goes a little or a long way in a man’s 
life. This external help is essential for some period for every, 
man. This is because every man after his birth, when he is a 
mere infant and a child, is absolutely helpless being unable to 
take care of himself. He constantly looks to the care and mercy 
of his parents, and other members of his family. He is to be 
taught to walk, to put on clothes, to climb stairs, to handle 
small objects, to knowsthe names of things surrounding him and: 
later on, to read and write and go to school, etc. To some, this 
helping period extends less, and to some more. But it must 
have a final stop at some particular time. Thus at a particular 
stage in a man’s life, when this external help ends, education 
becomes purely a self-activity. 


Let us now take an example to make the above point clear. 


Every child in a primary school beginning at the age of 5, 6., 


or 7, as the case may be, takes full help from without, i.e., from) 
his teachers as well as his parents. This period of taking full 
help extends upto the secondary stage when the child’s age is 
16 or 17 years. In the periods thereafter, the child’s taking help: 
is sometimes full and sometimes partial and this process goes on 
up to the level of higher education, i.e., University education. 
After that period until his death the child, now grown into an 
adult, goes with full self-help, and this makes him purely self- 
active. Incidentally, he may, however, ask for help from others. 
But this is not so much important for him. 'Thus, when external 
help in relation to education completely ends in the life of an 
educand, the educand, then, is rightly in the process of self- 
education. As Sir John Adams states it: “It is worth roting, 
here that when the educand himself adopts the purpose of modi- 
fying his own nature he* becomes in a very real sense his own 
educator. Self-education ought to mean that a person is making. 
use of teachers, schools, and books as a means to an end realized, 
more or less clearly by himself. Self-education in this sense 
marks a very Satisfactory stage in an educative process; when 


5 To Adams the principal objective of all education is to bring: 
some change or modification in the original nature of the educand sa 
that he may adjust himself to the existing environment. 
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the drive comes from the educand himself, the earlier personal 
educator may feel with justification that he has succeeded, and) 
rest assured that the process of education will continue indepen- 


dently of his efforts”. 


Now, though outside help in the form of teaching is present 
more or less up to University level, this principle is not true for 
all cases. This external help may stop, in some extraordinary 
cases, at the earlier or the later part of that stage which is now 
known as secondary stage. We may cite, as a proof, the names 
of Tagore, Kalidasa and Shakespeare who are supposed to finish 

- their studies before reaching that stage of education. Even it 
is doubtful whether some of them had at all any institutional 
education primary or secondary. So they became great through 
self-education without taking help in the form of teaching. But 
the more important fact is that education as self-activity remains 
in the same force throughout its process which covers the entire 
educative life of a man and in this case the process may be 
dependent or independent.’ 

Finally, we will see a close affinity or a sincere relation be- 
tween the process of knowledge and the process of education. 
For an easy understanding of the relation between these two 
processes we will cite an illustration. Let us suppose there is a 
paper-factory which means a spacious hall with necessary ma- 
chines and tools set scientifically with electric arrangements. 
Now, essential raw-materials are brought and put into the ma- 
chines; the machines through electricity start functioning and 
producing goods like writing papers. 


{The above examples of paper-factory will roughly accord 
with the process of making of knowledge through education. We 
may, here, compare the sensations and ideas to the raw-materials 
of paper-factory ; the machines together with electricity to the 
mind having working principles, and the finished goods i.e., 


6 Vide James S. Ross, Groundwork of Educational Theory (Lon- 
don: George G. Harrap & Co., 1942), P- 19. 

An educational process becomes dependent when it gocs with 
external help in the form of teaching. It is independent when it 
goes without external help, i.e, it is a process lying with self-education 
or self-efforts. 
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writing papers to the knowledge in the true sense. Lastly the 
person who puts the switch on in the factory may be compared. 
with the ‘thinking or conscious ego’ as a guide to the making 
of knowledge. In the paper-factory the final product is the. 
writing ‘paper which comes from the original raw-materials by a 
process of transformation through the machines. The product 
itself is different in nature from the producing machines. The 
machines do not, in real sense, produce the paper, but they only; 
help in the process of transformation of the raw-materials into 
the final output. The raw-materials to be turned into paper 
must take the help of the machines, without which their transfor- 
mation will fail. 


In the same way, knowledge itself (in the sense of final 
product in the factory, which is paper) is different from educa- 
tion...... (in the sense of machines) which produces knowledge. 
By the word ‘produce’ we must not mean that knowledge is. 
created by education. Knowledge, in the actual sense, comes 
from sensations and ideas (in the sense of raw materials). (The 
sensations themselves are not the knowledge. The sensations 
to become knowledge, in the real sense. must go through the 
Stages of synthesis? and verification (in the sense of transforma- 
tion.) Education as instrument helps in the process of verifica- 
tion and thus sensations become knowledge or more clearly edu- 
cation helps in the process of change of the sensations into know- 
ledge. ‘Thus knowledge is sensation but only in a different form. 


We will now try to be easy in our explanation of the pro- 
blems of knowledge and education. Education in the sense of 
jnstrument will be to include the sense organs, the mind with 
its working principles, and knowledge will be the final outcome 
of the sensations that pass through the various stages, sensible 
and mental. Thus, knowledge is a product from the sensations 
through the process of education, while education remains all 
along a process. |The conscious or the thinking ego (this ‘ego’ 
resembles the person putting the switch on in the paper factory) 
is present both in the mere act of knowing and in the process of 
knowing. In the act of knowing, consciousness is present in the 


8 We have used the word ‘synthesis’ here in purely kantian 
sense, 
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form of awareness. ‘I know’ means ‘I am aware’. In the pro- 
cess of knowing, consciousness is present more in the form of 
self-activity. The process of knowing things constitutes educa- 
tion, and the mere act of knowing things constitutes knowledge. 
Sometimes education, in a wider sense, includes the process of 
knowing as well as the object of knowing given in the process. 
Thus it follows that the object of knowledge is the object of 
education and vice versa. But still the difference between them 
remains. ‘The object when sided with education is given in the 
process and while sided with knowledge is given in the aware- 


ness. 


Tt is now clear from the foregoing discussion that knowledge 


and education are two complex processes and they are so in- 
terconnected and intermixed that one cannot be thought without 


the other. In real sense, education would be meaningless if 
there is no presence of the stuff of knowledge and knowledge 
will be impossible if there is no presence of the process of edu- 
cation. This close interconnection makes them stand in a rela- 
tion of contiguity. 

In this connection we want to make clear another important 
point. So far as the paper-factory is concerned, we are not at 
all concerned about the sources, i.e., the places and positions 
from where the raw-materials are collected. But in the case of 
knowledge, as a product, we must take into account the source 
or the locus of the sense impressions. In other words, educa- 
titon as the process of producing knowledge should include the 
locus of the sensations, but not the sensations themselves, in 
addition to the other instruments giving birth to knowledge. 


In order to strengthen our explanation of knowledge as 
distinct from education, let us take another example. A boy, 
say ‘X’, wants to have knowledge about the poem “The Solitary 
Reaper’, written by Wordsworth. What will ‘X? do to satisfy 
his curiosity ? He will have to go through the poem attentively 
once or twice or many times. He may either read the poem 
in the book, or he may hear it from somebody. Here the book. 
which contains the poem and the man who gives the poem out 
of his memory to the boy ‘X’ are the loci in which the idea 
of the poem is contained. The mind of ‘X’ first receives this 
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idea in the form of sensations and then constructs knowledge 
out of them about the poem. {The result is that “X” is now con- 
scious of the poem, because it is now in his possession. Here 
the knowledge of ‘X’ in relation to the poem, is that he knows 
the idea of the poet given in the poem, and this knowledge is 
produced by the active mind which directly receives the idea 
contained in the poem. Education will be to include the func- 
tion of the mind, the process of receiving the idea, and the locus 
which offers the poem itself. Besides these, education, broadly 
speaking, is to include the process of selecting the nature and, 
kind of stuff for knowledge. What kind of objects or things 
should be brought as materials of knowledge is determined by 
education. Education is the determiner of knowledge. 


In the foregoing discussion we have used the word ‘educa- 
tion’ in two senses—one in a narrower sense, and another in a . 
wider sense. In a narrower sense education has been used as 
a means, and in a Wider sense education has been used both as 
a means and as an end. As a means education is an instru- 
ment for acquiring knowledge, and as an end education is the 
determiner of knowledge, education determines what the object 
of knowledge should be. In other words education sets before 
us a group of values or ideals towards which knowledge is 
directed. 


But we see Mr. Adams use education purely as an end. 
For him the main purpose of education is to help the child in 
his adjustment to the changing environment, and education ful- 
fils this purpose by effecting some change or modification in the 
original or congenial nature of the child. This modification in 
the natural development of the child takes place in two ways. 
First, the teacher being at one pole, in a bipolar process, applies 
his direct influence to the educand who is at the other pole ; 
second he imparts desired knowledge to the educand through his 
teaching. Thus the teacher’s personality and the knowledge he 
teaches are two important factors that bring about change in the 
child’s personality. To be more clear, let ut see the following 
propositions in which Adams sums up the analysis of his educa- 
tion: 
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(a) “It (education) is a bioplar process in which one per- 
sonality acts upon another in order to modify the deve- 
lopment of that other. 

(b) “The process is not only a conscious but a deliberate 
one. ‘The educator has the clearly realised intention of 
modifying the development of the educand. 

(c) “The means by which the development of the educand. 
is to be modified are two fold: (i) ‘The direct applica- 
tion of the educator’s personality to the personality of 
the educand, and (ii) the use of knowledge in its vari- 


ous forms”.? 
3. MEANING OF PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


As we are dealing with the philosophy of education of 
‘Swami Vivekananda, it is quite pertinent to discuss and to clear, 
-to start with, what philosophy of education actually means. This 
is more relevant for those who are really interested in the pro- 
blems of education, but unfortunately got no chance of being — 
acquainted with that great and grand study which is philosophy. 


'To have a correct answer of this question we must make a 
direct approach to the definition of philosophy and education 
respectively. Etymologically, philosophy means “the love or 
pursuit of wisdom”. It is, in another way, the attempt to answer 
ultimate questions critically after investigating all that makes . 
such questions puzzling and after realizing the vagueness and 
confusion that underlie ordinary ideas. Again, “Philosophy 
means looking at the whole of a question, without restrictions or 
-simplifications ; looking at ends and purposes, not merely at 
‘methods and means and scrutinizing the latter in the light of 
-the former. It implies a scepticism of much that the popular 
mind accepts as unquestioned and a delay of judgment until the 
whole matter has been thought out. It demands an effort after 
self-consistency, and it will have nothing to do with compromise.” 


a vide James S. Ross, Ground Work of Educational Theory 
(London: George G. Harrap & Co., 1942) p. 20. 
uate Gt H. Thompson, A Modern philosophy of Education (Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1931), p- 11- 
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Now, education, according to John Stuart Mill, is “the cul- 
ture which each generation purposely gives to those who are to 


be its successors, in, order to qualify them for at least keeping, . 


up, and if possible for raising, the level of improvement which. 
has been maintained”! Again, “Education is the art or pro- 
cess of imparting or acquiring knowledge and habits through, 
instruction or study”? {Thus the philosopher, who is “a lover 
not of a part of wisdom only,.but of the whole”. when involved 
in philosophizing about matters in the area of education, is 
attempting to answer some of the ultimate questions concerning, 


education. His principal business is to establish a system of © 


principles that can be used in directing the educational process. 
He always hopes to find answers to such questions as: What 
is education ? What are the proper ends of education? What 
means should be used to attain these ends? What is the rela- 
tionship between science and education? How should the curri- 
culum materials be selected? Is instruction in the particular 
tenets of a religious faith justified in public education? It now 
appears that the philosopher is no less concerned with the pro- 


blems of education than with the problems of metaphysics. So, . 


in plain words, philosophy of education simply means the philo- 
sophical study of the educational problems. Philosophy by its 
very nature sees critically and evaluates the fundamental prin- 
ciples that underlie education. By meaning, philosophy of edu- 
cation is the meeting-place between philosophy on the one hand 
and education on the other. Both merge and unite together tė 
give birth to the philosophy of education. 


4. UNIQUE DEFINITION OF EDUCAITION 


“Education is the manifestation of the perfection al- 
ready in man”." This is the definition of education fo 
rmulated 


11 James & John Stuart Mill on Education, Pp. 133. 

12 Ed. Joe Park, Selected Readings in the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1958), Intro. p. 3. 

13, Plato, Republic, ed. Paul Shorey (London: Heinemann, 1930), 


BAS: 


14 The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, Vol. IV ~ 


(Mayabati, Almora: Advaita Ashram, 1966), p. 304. 
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by Swami Vivekananda who reached the great height of spiritual 
development, and opened a new chapter in the spiritual history 
of India. He was thinking seriously about the problems of edu- 
cation at a time when the country, more or less, lost its national 
character in education. A system of education devoid of 
national spirit was introduced in this country by the British 
rulers who wanted not to educate the Indian minds in the true 
sense, but to educate them in such a way that their mental 
preparation will be helpful in the smooth running of the adminis- 
tration in the native country. This will be proved from the 
following facts. Mr. Har Dayal says: “The British established 
schools and colleges in India with the object of strengthening 


their hold over the country, of laying firm the foundation of 
their power, of consolidating their dominion so that the risks 


to which a foreign ruler is always exposed may be reduced ta 
minimum”. Mr. Chesney has confessed this truth in his book 
“The Indian Policy”. According to him the inevitable effect of 
British system of education is the creation of an ever-increasing 
class of useless persons who know no art or trade and who 
are compelled to serve the administration as officials or lawyers 
in order to earn a living. 


‘The crisis of national character and spirit in the education 
system laid down by the foreign rulers frustrated the Indian per- 
sonality in Vivekananda. ‘This frustrated personality awoke and 
rose to rouse the national consciousness which was for long in 
deep slumber caused by the lack of inspiration which was the 
main spring in the British-made education. Inspired by the 
Divine Mother, this great son of India wanted a system of edu- 
cation for this country in which its children will see the real 
Mother in her true spirit—a spirit which was first visualized some 
four thousand years ago in this holy land of India by men who 
were the germs of Indian Nation. 


‘The aforesaid definition of education contains within it an 
import and significance which run throughout the Vedanta Phi- 
losophy. And the whole spirit of Vedanta Philosophy has been 
the basis of Swamiji’s theory of education. ‘To make the impli- 


15 Har Dayal, Our Educational Problem (Madras : Tagore & 


Co.. 1922), p. 22. 
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cit Vedantic spirit embedded in his philosophy of education ex- 
plicit, his unique definition of education needs analysis and expla- 
nation. The defining sentence with its natural alliterative force 
has been, as if, a shell containing a pearl within it. The shell, 
in the sense of the form of the defining sentence, may be com- 
pared with a human body and the pearl, in the sense of mean- 
ing in the defining sentence, may be compared with the human 
soul which resides in the human body in the way the pearl is 
contained in the shell. Pearl has a pragmatic value to mankind, 
but it is valuable only when it is within the reach of man. The 
value of a pearl will remain imaginary and abstract to man if 
it is not available in his hand. Thus the abstract conception of 
a pearl becomes concrete in the pragmatic sense when it is 
brought out ready in hand. Its manifestation, in the sense of 
possession by man, from its shell-cover gives the meaning of its 
being a pearl. And without this objective manifestation the 
pearl will be a pure form of mental imagination: having only 
verbal usage in human language. 


In the same way, the soul (paramatman) is transcendentally 
present in the human body. But its presence in the human 
body does not mean that it is within the consciousness of the 
individual, just as the presence of pearl in the shell does, in no 
way, imply the fact that it is within the possession of the indivi- 
dual. To bring the soul to the conscious level of the individual, 
and thereby to make it an object of his own possession, he 
must, on his part, realise the soul or simply manifest it. Without 
this realization or manifestation, the soul with all its qualities 
will remain unknown to him for ever and thus the soul will be a 
mere abstract name to him without any practical appeal. 


The human soul (jiva-atma) resides in the physical body as 
the pearl resides in the shell. To know the soul (atma) as it is 
in the body is to know the source of all knowledge which is 
like a vast ocean of water or like a boundless mine of gold and. 
- diamond. The soul is covered by a body. Man’s curiosity and 

wonder centre round the soul. It is true that body is constantly 


16 The sense is that mere presence of the shell in hand is nothing, 
When the inside pearl is brought out, it gives. sense of possession, and 
only then pearl is pearl in terms of value and beauty. 
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visible to him, and it is not true that he does not want to krow- 
the body. The human body forms a part of knowledge to those 
who are interested in knowing it. But the knowledge of the- 
soul is the ultimate end of life and education. As Swami 
Vireswarananda Maharaj says: “Man has a two-fold aspect, an 
objective and a subjective. In his objective aspect he is know- 
able and is the object of the inquiry of the various sciences like 
Psychology, Sociology, Physiology, etc. ‘The subjective, being 
the real man, evades all knowledge or objectification and is in- 
accessible to these sciences. To realise the real man, the self 
should be the aim of life and hence also the ultimate aim of 
all education.” 

So to Vivekananda who has developed his epistemological 
stand-point on the spirit of Vedanta Philosophy, the human 
body is not so much important. What is important in the realm, 
of epistemology is the soul (Atma). This soul is the source of 
all cognitions, and outside it there exists nothing to be called 
cognition proper. Now the problem arises before us as to how 
we could be able to come to know this vast mine of knowledge 
lying hidden and undiscovered. One may easily came to help 
us in this act of solution of the problem with the assertion that 
soul must be discovered, must be manifested ard once this is 
done, it immediately opens its doors and windows to inquisitive 
minds. What takes place afterwards is that men become aware 
of the mystery of the soul. But still another problem lies ahead.. 
it is that, what the instrument should be in order to discover or 
manifest the soul. This instrument is the process of education. 
Thus the process of education is the process of manifestation, 
or the essence of education lies in the manifestation of soul on 
atma which Vivekananda calls ‘Perfection’. ‘The use of the word 
‘Perfection’ as an equivalent to the word ‘soul’ is philosophically 
significant, specially in the context of Vedanta Philosophy which: 
is the bedrock of Swamiji’s thoughts and ideas. The word 
‘Perfection’ naturally needs elucidation. 


The soul or atma in the Advaita Philosophy is substantially 
equal to God or Absolute or Brahman which is the most perfect 


he Literary Workshop on the Educational 


17 From the Report of t : 
(24-Parganas, West Bengal: Ramakrishna 


Ideas of Swami Vivekananda 


Mission Ashrama, 1963), p- 4- 
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Being or to which the idea of imperfection is logically impossible. 
This most perfect Brahman uniquely transmits itself into the 
different individual bodies wherein the same Brahman with equal 
spirit and energy lives in the form of different human souls. 
Thus through the process of transmission and transformation the 
same Absolute or Brahman becomes different individual souls 
(Jjva-Atma). Hence, though the souls are different in different 
individuals, they carry on the same energy, the same spirit and 
the same force of the same Brahman. So each individual soul 
is fundamentally as perfect as the Brahman Himself. ‘Thus the 
‘soul’ and the ‘perfection’ are identical terms to Vivekananda. 
The manifestation of the soul is the manifestation of perfection 
and the manifestation of perfection is the function or business 
of education. 


CHAPTER I 


1. TRUE IMPLICATIONS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA’S 
DEFINITION OF EDUCATION 


In the introduction we have shown that though Swami 
Vivekananda is mainly a man of religion, and a man of high 
spiritual development, still he has sufficiently proved himself 
to be a constructive educationist through his educational ideas 
expressed on various occasions at home and abroad. 


By way of introduction we have explained why Swamiji was 
so anxious to give the country an idealistic framework of education 
having its base on Indian religion, tradition, culture and civi- 
lization which developed throughout the centuries. We have 
examined the principal tone of his educational philosophy which 
is contained in his unique definition of education—‘Education is 
the manifestation of the perfection already in man.” His philo- 
sophy of education centres round the study of human soul (Jjva— 
atma). Self-manifestation, self-realization, self-perfection, and 
self-awareness—all are identical terms giving out the key-note of 
his educational philosophy. We pointed out there that Swamiji’s 
philosophy of education is firmly rooted in Vedanta philosophy. 


The characteristic feature of Vedanta philosophy is the unity 
in diversity, the oneness of Reality. It fundamentally believes that 
human soul (Jjva-atma) is identical with the divine soul (parama- 
atman). The study of the human soul or ‘perfection’ is the prin- 
cipal aim of education. Thus Vivekananda’s philosophy of edu- 
cation gives a soul-centred theory of education. We must keep 
in view these central ideas of Vedanta philosophy in order to 
grasp their impact upon Swamiji’s educational ideas in larger 


context. 


We now make an approach to the metaphysical analysis and 
implication of Swamiji’s philosophy of education from the stand- 
point cf Vedanta philosophy which is the-bed-rock of his educa- 


tional vision. We will try, first, to give the literal meanings of 
t + 
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some words used by Swamiji in defining his education and, next, 
we will show how far these meanings are justified in the context 
of his idealistic definition of education and by way of justifying 
them, we will also bring forward the appropriate meanings in which 
these words should be taken to apprehend the actual mental 
picture of Swamiji while giving the linguistic expression of his 
vision of education. 


Swamiji’s verbal expression runs, ‘Education is the manifesta- 
tion of the perfection already in man’. We have already given 
an elaborate meaning of the term ‘education’ in the introduction. 
There we have analysed the term mainly in the sense of an instru- 
ment of drawing out knowledge which is already there in the 
human mind, cr in the sense of a subjective as well as an objec- 
tive process' of acquiring knowledge. We will now clear the 
meaning of the word ‘manifestation’. We will take the word in 
two senses—subjective and objective. Objectively the word 
means an appearance or an expression either falsely or really of 
a thing wh'ch, when appears, or expresses itself, takes a different 
form from its original state. Thus the mustard seeds manifest or 
transform themselves into oi]. Here the manifestation or the 
transformation of the seeds into oil is a real manifestation’ and 
the Gil which is the objective transformation of the seeds is totally 
different from the seeds in which it was originally present. Again 
the manifestation may be false instead of being real. ‘Thus, when 
we see a snake in a rope at some place, where, when carefully 
examined, there is no snake at all, but a rope wh’ch falsely 
manifests itself, or appears, as a snake. Here the manifestation 
is a false one? though it appears as an objective manifestation. 


In a subjective sense, the word ‘manifestation’ means “‘aware- 
‘ness’ Or more clearly ‘self-awareness’. “I manifest a thing’ means 
‘J am aware of the thing’, ‘I manifest knowledge’ means T am 
aware of the knowledge’. Thus I manifest that 2+2 make four ; 
this simply means that I am aware of the fact that 2+2 make 
four. Here objectivation is totally absent, The khowledge that 
242 make four is already there latent in my mind. On some 
particular occasion T come to discover or come to know that 2+2 
make four, This discovery or the knowing is without objectifica- 
tion. There is no real difference between ‘24+2 make four’, when 
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undiscovered and ‘2+2 make four’, when discovered. I, as the 
same thinking subject, bore both the stuff of undiscovered cogni- 
tion and that of discovered cognition. What difference lies be- 
tween the two in the subjective level of thought is that ‘the un- 
discovered’ remain in the unconscious state of the mind while 
‘the discovered’ remain in the conscious one. “The undiscovered” 
become ‘the discovered’ when they are given in the conscious 
level of the mind from the unconscious one. 


Thus the difference between ‘the undiscovered’ and ‘the dis- 
covered’ is one of change over from one place to another, while 
both the places remain within the same realm of Thought. Here 
the process of manifestation in the sense of the process of dis- 
covering or unveiling of the hidden ideas is purely subjective. 
Vivekananda has taken the word ‘manifestation’ in this subjective 
sense. And we will also take the word in the same sense in our 
discussion to follow. 


The term ‘perfection’ now needs analysis. We will analyse 
the term ‘perfection’ in two different senses—in the transcendental 
sense! on the one hand and in the empirical sense on the other. 
To give the transcendental nature of the word ‘perfection’ we will 
have to enter into the ordeal of metaphysics. 


Every person as a member of the created universe possesses 
soul (Atma) and this soul in the human body is inherently and 
indivisibly connected with a higher soul which is Ged or Brahman, 
the creator of the whole universe. Every person has his own 
soul, but the souls possessed by different persons are not the 
different souls, they are ultimately the one single soul which is 
Brahman, As the personal soul (Jjva Atma) is substantially the 
Brahman Himself (Parama-Atman), the quality or attribute pos- 
sessed by Brahman must reside necessarily in the personal soul. 
God, as the creator of the universe, is infinite, omnipotent and 
omniscient. As an infinite Being, God must not contain within 
Him anything which will limit His infinitude ; as the most perfect 
Being, God cannot be thought imperfect, because an idea of im- 
perfection about Ged is logically contradictory. Therefore, God 
is the most perfect Being. He possesses absolute perfection, This 
perfection is an essential attribute of God. Without this perfec- 
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tion God cannot be thought of even for a single moment. Thus 
the essential nature of God is that He is perfection. 


Now, the personal soul which is a substantial as well as am 
organic part of the Brahman Soul, or God, must possess the same 
perfection, because God Himself is perfection. This perfec- 
tion is the very nature of the soul in man. Vivekananda takes 
this perfection, in the transcendental sense, as the main object 


of his philosophy of education. 


We will now turn to the analysis of ‘perfection’ in the second 
sense, i.e. in the empirical sense. In this interpretation we will 
take the moral import of the term ‘perfection’ as distinct from the 
spiritual import as explained above. Cn an analysis of humam 
nature it is found that there is an ideal in the form of perfec- 
tion deeply rooted in him. The nature of this ideal has been. 
interpreted differently by different writers. As it is unnecessary 
for us to go into the details of these views, we will on'y take into: 
account the view which will be most suitable and appropriate to 


our interest. 


We may take the above ideal in the sense of ‘Good Will’ or 
“General Will’ or in the sense of ‘Common Good’. In whatever 
sense it may te taken the ideal would te an attitude that has to 
be cultivated both in curse!ves and in others. It docs not grow 
and develop by itself, but calls for education. To be more clear 
about this po'nt we may make a distinction between individuality 
and personality as follows: “Man has a higher nature and a Jower 
nature. The former is constituted by reason, and the latter is by 
sense. The former is the rational-self which constitutes person- 
ality; the latter is the ‘sensuous-self? which constitutes indivi- 
duality. As mere individuals or creatures of sense, men differ: 
from one another. As persons or self-conscious rational agents, 
they share a common life. Their interests clash in so far as they 
are creatures of instincts and aptitudes. They have common in- 
terests in so far as they exercise their prerogative of reason. Man 
is an individual in so far as he is a creature of impulses, a 

‘subject of direct and immediate wants and instincts which demand 
their satisfaction and prompt him to struggle with other’ indivi- 
duals for his own satisfaction. Man is a person if so far as hē 
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‘exercises reason and controls the impulsive tendencies, and sub- 
dues the lower, animal, sensuous self to the higher, human, 
rational self and finds in his fellows counterparts of himself. An 
individual is a means to self-gratification, while a person is an 
end in himself. The former is a slave of passions, while the latter 
is a mater of passions—free and independent.” 


Perfection, in the sense of an ideal, is the self-realization 
which is the highest good. It means realization of the higher or 
ideal self by regulating the lower self, and it means, again, the 
progressive realization of one higher self, the realization of the 
divine nature that is implicit in human nature,—the realization 
‘of God in man. And since the finite mind is an imperfect repro- 
duction of the Universal Mind, its self-realization consists in 
making itstelf a more and more adequate reproduction and copy 
of the Universal Mind. ‘This self-realisation is perfection, in the 
empirical sense, used by Vivekananda in defining his educational 


theory. 


We will explain another point realting to the above analysis 
of the nature of perfection. We have shown two meanings, in 
the foregoing discussion, of perfection—the transcendental mean- 
ing and the empirical meaning. But this bifurcation of the mean- 
ing of perfection cannot go very far. By the empirical meaning 
of perfection we mean the empirical self or ego and by the trans- 
cendental meaning, we mean transcendental soul or Brahman Him- 
self. Now, there is no essential or fundamental difference between 
the empirical or finite self’ and transcendental soul. According to 
Vedanta philosophy, the transcendental soul is the empirical or 
finite self in a different form. The divine soul while living in the 
individual body gets polluted and seduced’ it becomes a victim 
to narrow sensuous pleasures and as a result it turns into sensible 
self. Thus it is a fall of the Divine Soul, but this fall is not final. 
There is every chance and possibility of restoring the polluted 
empirical self to its original status of divinity. This is known as 
liberation. When liberation is achieved, the bifurcation of soul 
into empirical and transcendental is lost for ever and the soul is 
reunited with Brahman. 


We are now assuredly clear in the metaphysical interpreta- 
tion of the term ‘perfection’. In our later chapters to follow we 
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will, however, use either of the above two interpretations of it 
whenever and wherever necessary, 


Lastly, we will explain very briefly the phrase, ‘already in 
man’ given in the definition. The phrase ‘already im man’, has 
a special implication, and it is that the ‘perfection’ involved in 
the person is not acquired, but it is inborn or innate. It is given 
a priori in the nature of man at birth. So it has not any 
a posteriori origination. To give this implication Vivekananda 
has used the phrase, ‘already in man’, in the definition of 
education. 


We will now gradually enter into the abstruse metaphysical 
subtlety of Swamiji’s theory of education in order to show the 
real consistency of the theory by removing the so-called incon- 
sistencies present here and there in it. It is needless to mention 
that the very nature of his educational theory really deserves such 
an approach of the nature of metaphysical analysis, To start 
with, we must make a guide-line which we will have to follow up 
throughout the discussion to come. It is that his theory should. 
be understood from two opposite standpoints and without this 
understanding beforehand, we will be led astray and thrown into 
utter confusion from which we will have no way-out. ‘The theory 
clearly contains elements which pass into two divergent ways— 
transcendental and empirical. We will, therefore, take note occa- 
sionally of these two opposite directions as we proceed. It is also 
to be remembered in this connection that though we are dealing 
mainly with the problems of education of a particular type yet we 
will have to be entangled, very naturally, with the corresponding 


Problems of the psychology of knowledge because of the close 
affinity between them. j 


According to Vivekananda we are in possession of a bound- 
less mine of knowledge. This infinite source of knowledge is in 
every individual, in every person. We, as individuals, are not 
poor, but rich, even the richest in knowledge, because we are the 
owners of infinite library of knowledge. This infinite library or 
mine of knowledge is, according to Vivekananda, the individual 
soul itself which is ultimately. divine in nature. This soul is 
divine as well as infinite, because it is an integral and organia 
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part of the Brahman or God Himself. As God is infinite, the 
soul must be infinite, as God Himself is omniscient, the infinite 
library, so man is omniscient, he is the infinite library, because 
he possesses God within himself in the form of soul. ‘God’ is 
the ‘soul’, or in other owrds, soul is the other name of God. So, 
in plain words, man himself is God. 


But why is man so poor, so humble, and so mean? This 
is because he does not know that his body is the temple of living 
God, he does not know that there is a precious mine within him. 
The reason that he does not know all about these facts is that 
he is under a veil of ignorance which obstructs him from being 
conscious of his real property, real essence, and his real nature. 


We will now explain the nature and meaning of the term 
ignorance (ajnana) which creates a wall of separation in between 
the soul, the source of all knowledge, and the self-consciousness 
of the individual. The soul resides in a mortal body, gross and 
subtle. Its residing in the body does not mean that it is con- 
nected with, or affected by the body. It remains untouched and 
unaffected all the time. But the fact is that the soul erroneously 
thinks that it is the body. This erroneous thinking gives birth 
to what is known as soul’s bondage. In this state of bondage 
the soul forgets its real nature and acts, “like a limited, finite miser- 
able being which always runs after transitory worldly objects and 
is pleased to get them and sorry to miss them. It identifies itself 
with a finite body and mind (antabkarana) and thinks, ‘I am old’, 
‘I am rich’, ‘I am lame’. In this way arises the conception of the 
self as the ‘Ego’ and ‘P.’ 

“The finite and limited self or ego opposes itself to the rest 
of existence, which is thought to be different from it. The ego, 
therefore, is not the real self, but is only an apparent limitation 
of it. Consciousness of the self also becomes limited by the 
conditions of the body. The senses, and antahkaraca (the inter- 
nal organ of knowledge) become the instruments through which 
limited consciousness of objects takes place.™ Although the self 
really undergoes no change or modifications, yet, because of 
antahkaraya, the self appears torbe subjected to changes and to 
pass through different states of the mind or antal karara in the 
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same way in which the mocn appears to be moving when we 
see it associated with the moving waves of clouds. All these 
happen due to ignorance," our ignorance throws us away into 
this finite world of troub'es and turmoils. 


This state of aforesaid bondage or ignorance is not, of course, 
final. There is every human possibility to remove it off and 
thereby to attain the truth which is the real or original nature of 
the soul. There are ways and means, processes and instruments 
through which the veil of ignorance can be torn off. These in- 
struments and processes are described by Vivekananda, in modern 
technical term, as education, Education is a process of gradually 
taking off the veil which covers the Divine Light and does not 
allow it to shine forth. Through education we make the latent 
potentiality patent, we discover the real nature of the soul wh’ch 
is perfection and which is identical with the Brahman. 


Swamiji viewed education in two aspects, first, education in 
its objective aspect, and second, education in its subjective aspect. 
These two aspects—subjective and objective—become inter-relat- 
ed, through a relation of reciprocal dependence, at the higher level 
of achievement of the ultimate end of education which is the 
‘Light Divine’ or perfection. But when the end is acheved half- 
Way, education, then, remains purely within objective limits 
having not so much connection with its subjective aspect. In 
this objective level, education is directed towards the study of 
the Vedanta and the study of the Vedanta helps us conquer the 
deep-rooted evils of long-standing ignorance. 


But the study of the truth taught by Vedanta would have no 
effect unless the mind is previously prepared. The preparation. 
necessary for undertaking the study of the Vedanta is four-fold. 
“One should, first, be able to discriminate between what is eternal 
and what is not eternal (Nityanitya-vastu-viveka), He should, 
secondly, be able to give up all desires for enjoyment of objects 
here and hereafter (thamutrartha-bhogaviraga). Thirdly, he should 
control his mind and his senses and develop qualities like detach- 
ment, patience, power of concentration (gamadamadi-sadhana- 


sampat). Lastly, he should have an ardent desire for liberation. 
(mumukgutya),”2 
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“With the preparation of the intellect, emotion, and will, one 
should begin to study the Vedanta with a teacher who himself 
realised Brahman. This study consists of the three-fold process ; 
listening to the teacher’s instruction (Sravana), understanding the 
instructions through reasoning until all doubts are removed and 
conviction is generated (Manana), and repeated meditation on 
cand truth thus accepted (Nididhyasana). 


But the forces of deep-rooted beliefs of the past do not dis- 
appear so soon as the truths of the Vedanta are learned. Only 
repeated meditation on the truths and life led accordingly can 
gradually root them out.” As soon as we do this, education then 
passes from the objective to the subjective level. Without this 
subjective level, “Perfection” which is the highest end of educa- 
tion, cannot be fully realized only through the objective medium 
of education. Thus “objectivity” of education depends upon its 
“subjectivity” in order to attain the full realisation of its supreme 


vend. 


And again, the subjective aspect of education is empty with- 
out its objective counterpart. The subjective process, which is 
meditation, acts on the materials received through objective me- 
dium. Thus here subjectivity is dependent upon objectivity. 
Education arrives at its goal through the mutual acts of these 


two processes. 


We have already seen that mere truths of the Vedanta re- 
ceived through the objective medium cannot render us any help 
to realise the end in its entirety ; for the achievement of the fullest 
end, we are to take help from the subjective medium, too. When 
we go through these two media of education, wrong beliefs go 
away for ever, and belief in the truth of the Vedanta becomes 
permanent. The seeker after complete freedom from ignorance 
is told by the teacher, “Thou art Brahman’. He begins then to 
contemplate this truth steadfastly till at last he has an immediate 
realization of the truth in the form ‘I am Brahman’. Thus the 
illusory separation of the self from the Brahman, and the illusory 
association of the self with the body at last disappear and the 
‘complete nature of ‘perfection’ is attained and in this state, the 
‘soul in the body becomes identical with the Brahman. 
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We have so. far explained the pure nature of the object of 
education from the transcendental standpoint (Paramarthika_ 
dristi) and we have also shown that this object is to be mani- 
fested through the subjective and the objective media of educa- 
tion. We will now tum our attention to the explanation of the 
nature of the object from the empirical standpoint (vyavaharika 
dristi) and in this connection we will bear in mind that this 
object of educaticn in the empirical sense is to be manifested! 
through purely objective process and the role of the subjective 
process“ is not so much important here. 


In the beginning of this chapter, we have made a rough 
attempt to explain the empirical nature of the object of education. 
There we have said that it is an ideal involved in every human 
life, it is an attitude that has to be cultivated in ourselves and 
in others. This ideal may be social in nature, it may come from 
the concept of the liberated soul, it may be a rational or empiri- 
cal self which is, in no way, identical with the Par mbrahman’__ 
or the ane God’. This empirical self, nowevee Te mimi 
in the sense that it is a copy of God or a part of God. But meta- 
Physically, as this self is not subject to destruction, so the rt 
nature of this empirical self is that it is infinitely small. This. 
ideal of perfection acts as a standard by reference to which ordi- 
nary man in their practical life makes a distinction between right 
and wrong, good and bad. This ideal—the Summum Bonum 
of life’—is the object of study in School, College and University. 


The above ideal has a direct impact’ upon the tradition, the- 
culture and the civilization of a country. The force of it is re- 
alized by the writers, the thinkers and the educationists. They 
try to spread it through their respective creative activities in the: 
form of poetry and literature, history, and philosophy, arts and 
music. To study the culture and civilization is to study that 
ideal, to study the poetry and literature is to realise that ideal, 
to study the history and philosophy is to know that ideal and 
finally to study the arts and music is to appreciate that ideal, 


Tt is clear that we study those works through the objective 
method of education. This method is of the nature which is 


followed in training and instructing the boys and girls in school. 
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college and university.. Thinking and reasoning play an impor- 
tant part in this medium of education. Modern psychologists. 
have framed different types of this method in order to inculcate 
lessons easily in the minds of the children. 


We will now engage ourselves in the task of meeting the 
objections of Swamiji’s theory, which come from various quarters. 
For the convenience of our treatment, we will face the objections 


one by one. 


But before we enter into the business of meeting the objec- 
tions of the opponents, we want to say one or two words more, 
which will not be irrelevant to our purpose. We know that we 
are dealing with the educational theory of Swami Vivekananda. 
But discussion about any educational theory from the philosophi- 
cal standpoint naturally involves discussion about the problem of 
knowledge, viz., its origin, nature and construction, This is be- 
cause these two principles in the human culture are internally 
related. One cannot go without the other. It is a relation be- 
tween the means and the end. Education is the means and 
knowledge is the end. And we see Vivekananda dealing with the 
origin and nature of knowledge, while he defines his educational 


theory. 


According to Vivekananda, all knowledge is within, nothing 
in the name of knowledge comes from outside ; it is all inside. 
This is in very brief, the substance of his theory of the origin of 
knowledge. He gives a very nice example to illustrate his pure 
idealistic theory of knowledge. Scientist Newton, the discoverer 
of the Law of Gravitation, first came to see the apple’s fall on 
the ground. One may say that Newton constructed the Law on 
the basis of the principle of the ‘fall’ of the apple, and this prin- 
ciple underlying the ‘fall’ stands independent of the mind of 
Newton. He, as if, knew nothing of the Law of Gravitation be- 
fore the fall of the apple. Thus his mind acquired a new know- 
ledge about this great scientific law after he had come to discover 


it with the help of the fall of the apple. 


etation of knowledge is quite wrong 


But this realistic interpr SES Moe 
in so far as Swamiji constructed an idealistic or rationalistic 
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theory of knowledge. We must, therefore, maintain after Swamiji 
-that the law, before it was discovered, was not absent in the mind 
of Newton, on the contrary, it was present there in his mind. 
But the fact that he was so long unconscious of it was due to a 
cover of ignorance (avidya) which shrouded his mind and did not 
allow the Law to be present in the conscious level of his mind. 
The law to have been reflected in the conscious plane required 
a stimulus in the form of the fall of the apple. So the law for 
its manifestation was so long waiting for the apple to fall on the 
ground. The law was no-where in the world, but it was already 
there in Newton’s mind in latent form. The apple’s fall made the 
latent law patent. It acted as a help in the form of a stimulus. 
That Newton discovered the Law of Gravitation simply means 
that he became conscious of the law which was so long in the 
‘dark corner of his mind. He came to know immediately that 
he was already in possession of a great scientific law. This is 
the explanation of his idealistic theory of the origin of knowledge. 


2. OBJECTIONS AND MEETING THEM 


Our discussion has already landed us into the plane of 
-epistemology where we have to meet the adversaries of different 
lines of thought, if we are to stand on our original position. The 
idealistic or rationalistic theory of knowledge advocated by 
Swamiji seems to break down when it is judged in the light of 
the claims made by the empiricists. 


The empiricists maintain that all knowledge comes from 
experience. There is nothing already given in the mind. The 
human mind is quite blank or is a ‘tabula rasa’, a white sheet of 
paper as Locke says. That all knowledge is within is a false 
statement. All knowledge actually comes from the outside 
world. Thus Locke holds : “Our knowledge of the world around 
us must come from an examination of the world around us, and 
not from an introspective analysis of the furniture of our minds”. 
If there be anything in the mind as innate or inborn, it must be 
regarded, in fact, as a fruit of long experience and training. 
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The above voice coming from the empirical forum is really, 
poisonous to the rationalistic theory of knowledge and it really 
breaks the backtone of the rationalists’ claims. 


But we know from the history of epistemology that empiri- 
cism is a dogmatic theory and its claim as such is irrational. It 
is, of course, to be admitted that there is some truth contained 
in the theory. We will see after a while what truth empiricism. 
as a theory of knowledge holds. For the present we will see the 


reaction of the realists in general. 


The realists put forward that the ultimate source of know- 
ledge is not the mind, but the world lying outside. Materials or 
stuff of knowledge must come from the objects of the world 
standing apart from our mind. It does not matter whether we 
directly know the objects or not, the objects must send forth their 
copies in the form of ideas, and impressions which the mind 
receives and constructs knowledge out of them. The mind, of 
course, has some laws or principles according to which it unites 
and organizes the sensations into. knowledge. ‘These laws or prin- 
ciples, empiricists hold, are, in no way, innate, but they are 
empirically produced. The realists, of course, take for granted 
that mind is always active and it has its ways of knowing things. 
It is always busy with sensations and impressions coming from 
the objects of the outside world. 


Thus, while the idealistic theory completely invalidates the 
external world as it plays no vital role in the construction of 
knowledge, the realists and empiricists maintain a quite opposite 
view. They hold that the outside world is the main centre of 
knowledge and apart from it, knowledge of object is wholly im- 
possible. So it is wrong, according to the contentions of the 
realists and empiricists, on the part of Vivekananda to hold that 
all knowledge comes from within and nothing in the form of 


knowledge comes from outside. 


We will now see how far Vivekananda is right or wrong in 
the light of the claims made by the realists.and the, empiricists. 
The theory of knowledge advocated by Swamiji is purely ration- 
alistic in nature, So we may side him with the group of the: 
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upholders of rationalism as a theory of knowledge. Thus his 


theory will suffer from the same defects which collapsed ration- 


alism as a dogmatic theory of knowledge. But we will see gradu- 
„ally that Swamiji’s theory stands peculiarly above the defects of 
rationalism and the so-called objections of the empiricists as well 
as the realists. 


The name of Descartes is most significant in the history of 
modern philosophy as he was the constructive pioneer of ration- 
alism. Before him, in the ancient philosophy, Plato gave a fair 
account of this theory and he was a true believer in it. This 
theory of knowledge states that actual knowledge, or more clearly, 
uinversal and necessary knowledge, does not at all come from 
experience. But it is to be remembered in this connection that 
the rationalists do not actually deny that experience cannot give 
us any knowledge: What they say is that knowledge given by 
experience is always particular or contingent since they differ 
from individual to individual. So pure and perfect knowledge, 
ie. universal and necessary knowledge must come from some 
Source other than sense-perception. ‘This source, according to 
Plato, is the ‘concepts’ or ‘Ideas’ or more technically ‘Universal’. 
The mind constructs out of them necessary knowledge or, in 
Plato’s word, philosophic knowledge. Descartes maintains that 
this source is the innate or inborn or a Priori ideas which God 
endows men at the time of birth; hence they can never be de- 
rived from experience. Knowledge is made out of the analysis 
of these ideas given a priori. Thus true knowledge or knowledge 
in the real sense does not come from the outside world, but from 
inside. All knowledge is within, 


Now, it was Immanuel Kant, whom we may call the father 
of epistemology, and who first came to realise the defects of both 
‘Tatiozalism and empiricism through the philosophy of the agnostic 
philosopher, David Hume. Kant ho!ds that both these theories 
of knowledge are dogmatic in the sense that they give the half 
truth. They are partial and one-sided in their respective claims 
that knowledge wholly comes either from reason or from experi- 
ence. Tt was Kant first who reconciled rationalism with empiri- 
cism. He held that in the construction of knowledge, both the 
reason and experience, both the inner and the outer world had 
their role to play. Knowledge cannot arise out of either of them. 
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This constructive reconciliation of Kant between rationalism 
and empiricism is no doubt philosophically significant. But we 
are sorry to say that we cannot proceed further with him in his 
approach to the solution of the problem that has so long troubled 
the history of epistemology. As an idealist philosopher, we could 
expect some help from Kant in our own approach. But his ori- 
ginal epistemological stand about reality is different from that of 
Vivekananda. 


For Kant, the Ultimate Being is unknown and unknowable. 
What we know exactly is an apparent world which is created by 
a source that can never be known. Kant admits that our mate- 
tials of knowledge come from the ultimate Being, or Reality. 
He also somehow or other admits that the forms or the laws of 
the understanding that legislate over the sensations and impres- 
sions are ultimately given by the same Reality.. So, the world 
of thought and the world of objects constituted by the sensations 
and impressions ultimately belong to the same universal Being. 


It follows from the above that Kant is going to develop 
panentheism, But his attempt is shattered when he comes to the 
conclusion that our categories of thought are unable to grasp 
Reality. So he makes a wall of demarcation between the world 
of objects and the world of Being, between, in Kantian termino- 
logy, phenomena and noumena, as the two have no any organic 
link. We will see a little later how this dualism of Kant was 
avoided and the two were brought into a unity by the renowned 
idealistic philosopher Hegel. 


We will now examine the metaphysical position of Swamiji. 
In Swamiji’s interpretation of Vedanta philosophy we see a union 
of thoughts developed by Ramanuja on the one hand and by 
Sankara on the other. Both of them are sound thinkers on 
Vedanta philosophy. But it shculd be noted that though they 
are true followers cf Vedanta, they, however, give different inter- 
pretations of it. Both are upholders of monism. But monism 
developed by Ramanuja is known as qualified monism and 
monism developed by Sankara is unqualified monism. 


Ramanuja holds that Brahman is the absolute Reality. He 
s created world is not false. 


has created the world of sense, but thi 
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As a correlate to one Reality, it is grounded in it. It is a part 
of the Real. Thus he has solved the problem of dualism between 
Reality and appearance by arguing that the so-called appearance 
is a part of the Real. So, there is, ultimately, one Reality. 


Like Ramanuja Sankara also believes in the oneness of Re- 
ality. But he has solved the problem of dualism between appear- 
ance and Reality in a quite different way. The world of sense 
created or manifested by Brahman is not real; it is a mere 
appearance. It is not a part of the real as Ramanuja says. Even. 
-it is not grounded in it. The phenomenal world is created by 
maya, a magical power to Brahman. But, ultimately, this magical 
power does not belong to Brahman; it is no-where in Brahman. 
It is a mere fancy of Brahman, but Brahman is not affected by 
it. So the world of objects created by maya is ultimately negated. 
by Brahman, the one single Reality. 


We find now a point of similarity between Kant and Sankara 
as regards their views of appearance as manifestation of the Ulti- 
mate Reality. But for Kant, the world manifested by Reality is 
not unreal, but real and to him Reality, the source of creation, is 
‘unknown’ and ‘unknowable’. For Sankara, the created world is 
unreal, but the creator, the Ultimate Being, is real and knowable. 
Human thought, according to Kant, is ultimately provided by 
the unconditioned or God and Sankara also admits that human 

- soul is given by God. But difference lies in the fact that Kant 
found no identity between thought and Reality (God), whereas 
Sankara holds that soul is identical with Brahman, they are the 
same in every respect. Thus Kant advocated a Reality which is 
poorly dualistic in character, whereas Sankara advocated a Reality 
which is purely non-dualistic-and in Vedanta philosophy it is 
called Advaita (Absolute), 


We will now see how Hegel reconciled Kant’s dualism- 
appearance and Reality. For Kant, Reality is independent of 
thought though the properties of thought are grounded in Reality 
(God). But with Hegel ‘Reality’ and ‘thought’ are identical ; 
Reality is the other name of thought and vice versa. Hegel does: 
not deny the existence of the world of objects, the world of 
variety and multiplicity, the world of appearance. This pheno- 
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menal world, according to Hegel, abides happily and peacefully 
in the heart of Reality or Thought. He admits that there are 
differences, distinctions, discrepancies and disorders in the finite 
Objects of the world. But they are not, on that ground, false, 
because they are the necessary productions of Reality. Idea about 
Reality would be wholly impossible without any thought of objects 
which flow of necessity from the heart of Reality. So, the pheno- 
menal world is a necessity to thought. The differences and dis- 
tinctions in the world of objects are ultimately resolved and re- 
moved by the final synthesis of the synthetic unity that Reality 
holds in its bosom. Thus, ultimately there are no disturbances 
in the heart of thought. An all-inclusive Reality lives happily 


and peacefully. 


Thus, while according to Kant, appearance has no resem- 
blance or community of kind with Reality, according to Hegel, 
they are ultimately one and the same principle contradicting no- 
where. Thus Hegel was the most successful philosopher who 
united appearance and Reality into one single principle. 


There is another philosopher who follows Hegel in his h'gher 
intellectual metaphysical adventure, but differs from him on some 
substantial points. It is Bradley who accepts happily Hegel’s 
contention that Reality is the unity that holds within it all the 
appearances. But he declines to admit the metaphysical position 
of Hegel that thought is identical with Reality. For him thought 
is not co-extensive with Reality. Reality always transcends 
thought. Thus Bradley gives a much lower position to thought 
than his master Hegel on ground that thought is one of the 


aspects of our whole experience. 


According to Bradley, the world of objects stands as ideal 
contents. The ideal contents constitute the world of appearance. 
These appearances or ideal contents stand as objects of judg- 
ments of thought. Bradley asserts that what thought thinks 
through judgments must be relational and what is relational in 
character must involve discrepancies, differences and distinctions. 
He maintains that these differences and d’screpancies must reside 
in Reality, because they will be completely meaningless if they 
are allowed to pass beyond Reality. He further maintains that the 

2 
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contradictions found in the world of objects can never be com- 
pletely resolved in Reality in such a way as Hegel did. Reality 
is completely calm and quiet. It cannot bear differentiations and 
contradictions. Thus Bradley, though a subtle metaphysician, 
fails to unite the appearance with Reality. But he manages 
to keep his monistic stand intact by arguing in a most artificial 
marner that the appearances are, ultimately, somehow transform- 
ed and transmuted in Reality so as to rule out all differences, 
discrepancies and oppositions. This position is no doubt weak 
on the part of Bradley. 


We have already explained the views of five philosophers on 
their respective interpretations of appearance and Reality. Of 
them, Hegel and Ramanuja have honoured appearance. They, 
ultimately, placed it in the heart of Reality and Reality has happily 
digested it without any complaint. Kant, of course, has given a 
fair status to appearance, but he declined to raise appearance 
to the status of Reality. He kept them separate. Bradley has 
offered a poor position to appearance. He did not completely 
throw it off, but kept it somewhere within the boundary of Reality. 
It is Sankara who completely denounced appearance, threw it 
far away from Reality. 


In the epistemological context, Kant however gives almost 
the equal status to thought or understanding and objective 
world. Hegel, like Kant, advocates interdependence of thought 
and the world of objects in the context of construction of know- 
ledge. Bradley maintains, more or less, the same position as 
Hegel. But it is to be remembered in this connection that while 
to the idealist philosophers knowledge is mind-dependent, to the 
realists and empiricists it is object-dependent. To the idealistic 
philosophers like Hegel, Bradley and Bosanquet, again, know- 
ledge is ultimately, in the transcendental sense, self-realization. 
We possess in our nature the whole of Reality. Thus, to realize 
this nature, our thought, is true knowledge. We possess a nature 
which is, in every way, identical with Reality. Sankara also, as 
an idealist philosopher, holds the same epistemological position 
as Hegel and his followers. 


Now, to understand Vivekananda in the light of the views 
held by Sankara, we must interpret Sankara’s metaphysical stand 
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in two different directions and this will help us in explaining 
fairly Swamiji’s theory of knowledge anu education. 


Sankara holds that the world of objects is a mere appearance. 
But he admits that the appearance has a conventional or empiri- 
cal existence, (Vyavaharikasatta). He further maintains that 
there is a transcendental or metaphysical existence (paramarthika 
satta) which is Reality, the Brahman and it stands as a back- 
ground of the world of appearance. This Brahman lives in the 
individual im the name of soul (Atma). There is no difference, 
according to Sankara, either in quality or in quantity between 
the Absolute (Brahman) and the soul. Thus in Sankara’s meta- 
physical exposition or interpretation there are two orders of 
reality—one is empirical order and another is transcendental 
order. 


It appears reasonable to say, after Sankara, that an individual 
who possesses soul also possesses the complete knowledge of 
Reality because soul is identical with Reality. This argument is, 
of course, formally correct. But as a matter of fact, the indivi- 
dual is ignorant of the knowledge of Reality both in its empirical 
and transcendental aspects, though he lives in the same hall and 
sleeps in the same bed with Reality. What is true is that the 
jnuividual is to know Reality in its two aspects in terms of his 
finite mind. He knows the transcendental nature of Reality 
through self-realization or self-meditation. And to know the 
empirical nature of the real, ie. to know the created world of 
objects he is to reproduce it in terms of his finitude. So our 
thought or knowledge of the world is a finite reproduction—a 
thinking-over-again-of the divine thought which constitutes the 
world. 

We will now see how knowledge takes place in the finite 
level. We may say after Hegel that the ideas and impressions 
are constantly coming from outside into our minds, and our 
minds or thoughts, in their turns, are always busy to receive 
them. The mind has laws or principles (or the categories in 
Kantian sense) and these laws are the concepts through which 
the Absolute thinks. We, finite individuals, possess these con- 
cepts or laws, because we possess Reality in our nature. Now. 
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knowledge takes place in the finite level then and then only when 
there is a true resemblance of the ideas of things, coming from 
without, with the ideas which we already possess in our thought 
as ideas of the Absolute. This knowledge attained by the indivi- 
dual in his finite level is according to Hegel, the true knowledge 
of Reality. 


We can see again how knowledge takes place, in the finite 
level, in Bradleyan way. We have already pointed out that 
Bradley’s metaphysical stand is slightly different from that of 
his master, Hegel. Bradley never admits, as Hegel does, that 
thought is identical with Reality. To him, Reality transcends 
thought. Thought is only one of the aspects of Reality. He 
assigns a particular function to thought. It is that thought works 
through judgments, and kncwledge takes place through the pro- 
cess of judgments. 


Bradley gives a logical interpretation of the formation of 
knowledge in the empirical or in the finite level of human con- 
Scicusness. Acccrding to Bradley, knowled:e is produced through 
judgments and judgment is an act of thought. Anything consi- 
dered as real divides itself, in a judgment, into two aspects— 
‘subject’ and ‘predicate’, or ‘existence’, and ‘content’, or ‘that? and 
‘what’. It is the function of thought to reunite these two. aspects 
of the real in a judgment. So judgment, being the act of thought, 
is essentially a reunion of the two sides of the real—‘that? and, 
‘what’, and knowledge arises as a result of this reunion of ‘that” 
and ‘what’ in the finite level. We must remember in this con- 
nection that these two aspects of the real, ‘that’ and ‘what’, are - 
provisionally estranged and they are distinguishable only but not 
divisible. 


Let us explain the problem more clearly. We may say after 
Bradley that knowledge is possible through a unity of ‘that’, and 
‘what’ which are nothing but the two essential parts of a real 
object. Originally ‘that’ and ‘what? lived together in the heart of 
Reality. But to make knowledge possible in the empirical level 
the ‘what’ or the ideal content is provisionally separated from its 
psychological reality which Bradley calls ‘that’. This ‘that? 
which is the psychological context of the ideal content is no 
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longer the original Reality. It has unuergone change as soon as 
the “what” has been separated from it. 


Thus in the finite level, both ‘what’ and ‘that’ have fallen 
down from the original Reality. It is like the fall of Adam and 
Eve from the heaven to the hell. Originally, Adam and Eve 
were, in some sense, a part of heaven. But after their fall they 
were separated from it. But we may say after the Bible that the 
world of human beings would have been impossible if there was 
no fall of them from heaven. In the same way Bradley’s ‘that’ 
and ‘what’ make knowledge possible in the finite level only due 
to their fall from the original Reality. Thus knowledge takes 
place, in Bradley’s sense, through a coherence between the ‘what’ 
and the ‘that’, i.e. between the ideal content and the existence of 
a real object. 


But knowledge formed in the finite level can never give the 
knowledge of Reality. [The reason is that knowledge given by 
individual thought is logical while the knowledge of Reality is 
supralogical. This knowledge attained by thought through the 
Process of judgments gives only appearance, because its basis is 
relational in character. But this appearance is not completely 
cut off from Reality. It bears a dull image of the Absolute. The 
heart of appearance bears the consciousness of Reality, just as 
there was consciousness of heaven both in the hearts of Adami 
and Eve, though they were separated from heaven. 


We will see at once that this view of Bradley has a strong 
tesemblance with that of Sankara. But before we show their 
points of resemblance, we want to state the view of Royce for 
an easy understanding of Swamiji’s doctrine of knowledge. 


For Royce knowledge is a unity. Knowledge of an object 
means the unity of the internal and external meanings of the 
same object. According to Royce the world of objects is a 
system of ideas and they are mental in character. The individual 
mind also possesses ideas. The ideas in the world ultimately 
reside in the universal mind. The individual mind which con- 
tains the ideas also exists in the universal mind. Thus the indivi- 
dual mind is the same in essence with the universal mi 
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there is an identity between the thought and the Absolute, there 
is naturally a corresponding identity between the ideas in the 
mind and the ideas in the world outside the mind. Knowledge 
is impossible without the unity of these two kinds of ideas. 
Every idea, Royce maintains, has two meanings at the same 
time—its internal meaning and external meaning. The internal 
Meaning of the idea is its purpose and the external meaning is 
its object as the source of fulfilment of the purpose of the idea, 
as its internal meaning. Knowledge takes place when these two 
meanings get united. Knowledge is never possible with the one 
and taking no help from the other. Realism lays an undue 
emphasis on the object and wrongly considers it independent of 
the idea, mysticism, on the other hand, emphasises the internal 
aspect and reduces the outer to a mere shadow. Critical ration- 
alism recognises the interdependence of both the outer and the 
inner aspects of objects. 


Sankara gives a rational interpretation of knowledge in the 
empirical level. We have already said that his explanation has 
some similarity with that of Bradley. For both of them, Reality 
is non-differenced and non-relational. It does not admit of any 
Contradictions. They both admit that in the empirical level 
thought moves through judgments and therefore thought admits 
contradictions, differences, and distinctions. What admits con- 
tradictions, differences, and distinctions cannot be real but appear- 
ance. Thus they both agree that thought gives only appearance. 


But in the solution of the dualism-appearance and Reality— 
Bradley is a total failure, while Sankara obtains complete success 
by rejecting appearance as totally false or unreal. Bradley very 
poorly remarks that appearance is somehow transmuted in the 
Reality by recognising the degree of Reality. But this conception 
of degree of Reality is quite unfounded, because Reality being one 
perfected unity, does not admit of degree. The so-called degrees 
of Reality apply only to appearance where we can proceed from 
the less perfect to the more perfect. Rather, we may change the 
expression into the degree of unreality, the appearance being less 
unreal than the illusory existence of the objects of imagination. 
But in Reality they both are unreal, because they are eternally 
negated by Reality. This is the conclusion drawn by Sankara. 
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With Sankara, appearance is a ‘super-imposition’ an “aropita 
satta’ on the homogeneous unity of the real, which is its back- 
ground, (adhisthana). Thus appearance is neither real nor un- 
real, or is inexplicable, enjoying an empirical order of Reality 
or existence (Vyavaharika satta). Ft is the product of “Neszience* 
or ‘Maya’ which is inherent in thought. It does not 
enjoy a metaphysical status, because it is finally cancelled by 
Reality which has a metaphysical existence or (Paramarthika 
satta). 


Now, we will return to Vivekananda’s doctrine of knowledge 
which is our subject of discussion. From the thesis which 
Swamiji gives about knowledge, it is very difficult for us to state 
to which metaphysical order he exactly belongs. He holds that 
ali knowledge is internal, all knowledge that mankind has ever 
received comes from the mind. He further holds that the ex- 
ternal world is only the suggestion, the occasion, which sets us 


to study our own minds. 


On an examination of the above epistemological views of 
Vivekananda, we see that his theory of knowledge has some re- 
semblance with the theory of knowledge held by the great 
idealist philosophers—Hegel, Bradley, and Royce, on the one 
hand and with the theory held by the rationalists like Descartes, 
Spinoza, and the critical rationalist like Kant, on the other 
hand. It is true that Swamiji is a believer im concrete monism 
in his metaphysical stand. He believes that the world of objects 
as well as the world of selves has been created by God. ‘The 
material world, he maintains, is not false. It abides in God and 
God abides in the objects of the world. Thus he supports the 
ontological position of Ramanuja and cannot show sympathy to 
Sankara in his metaphysical thesis. 


But very peculiar to him, he supports both Ramanuja and 


“Sankara in his epistemological interpretation. Thus, when we 


judge him after Sankara in the epistemological level, he then 
may be easily compared, more or less, with Bradley, the great 
follower of Hegel. And, again, when we judge him after Rama- 
nuja, he then may be compared with Hegel and Royce. His 
own actual epistemological position is, according to our analysis, 
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that he is a supporter of critical rationalism based on idealism, 
which means that in the construction of knowledge the role of 
both the inner and the outer world is essential. 


But Swamiji’s original thesis that all knowledge comes from 
within simply shows that he lowers the importance of the outside 
world in so far as the question of the origin of knowledge is 
concerned. The world of objects, according to this analysis, 
does not participate in the construction of pure knowledge. ‘Thus 
the world is false in so far as epistemology in its transcendental 
aspect is concerned. [This is the position upheld by Bradley and 
Sankara, and we have already cleared their position much earlier. 
According to them, only Absolute knowledge (Paramarthika 
Jnana) is true and the empirical knowledge (Vyavaharika Jnana) 
is false. It is false because it cannot give us the knowledge of 
the Brahman or the Absolute which alone is a true and real 
Being. Knowledge that concerns the empirical world of objects 
is finally cancelled by the pure transcendental knowledge. ‘This 
pure and perfect knowledge can be attained through the realiza- 
tion of our own souls which are inseparably connected with the 
Brahman. 


But it should be noted that Vivekananda does not altogether 
reject the outside world in the context of formation of knowledge, 
He assigns a particular function to the external world. Jt is 
that the world outside gives the ‘suggestion’ or ‘occasion’ in the 
construction of knowledge. And he further asserts that this 
‘suggestion’ or ‘occasion’ is essential without which knowledge is 
not possible. We will now explain the true implication of the 
word ‘occasion’ or ‘suggestion’. And in this exp'anation, we 
will see the strong similarity between the epistemological views 
of Vivekananda on the one hand and those of Hegel and Royce, 
about whom we have discussed earlier, on the other. 


_The outside world, according to Vivekananda, acts as sug- 
gestion. This suggestion we must take as a datum of object 
which comes into the mind with a motive to construct know. 
ledge. ‘This datum is essential in the formation of knowledge 
When Vivekananda says that all knowledge comes from within, 
he supports the idealistic thesis of Hegel, which means that 
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thought gives the reality or in other words, thought gives the 
knowledge of the whole of reality. Mhis ‘thought’ of Hegel is 
the ‘soul’ im the version of Vivekananda. The soul is identical 
with Brahman, as thought with Reality in Hegelian way. The 
soul gives all knowledge of the universe, because it is as omni- 
scient as the Brahman. In this sense Vivekananda maintains that 
all knowledge is internal. 


But the above assertion is true only in the transcendental 
level or this interpretation is merely theoret’cally true. But the 
individual, for his knowledge of a particular object in terms of 
his finite mind, is to know both the mind and the world. ‘The 
mind possesses ideas, and the world of objects is full of sense- 
data. ‘The sense-datum of a particular object is received by the 
mind and the mind also has already in its consciousness an idea 
of the same object. {The sense-datum of the object in the outside 
world is nothing but an idea. Now, knowledge of the object 
takes place then and then only when the mind finds a resemblance 
between the idea already in its consciousness and the idea coming 
from the external world. The sense-datum or the idea of the 
external object is called ‘suggestion’ or ‘occasion’ by Vivek- 
ananda. ‘Thus the idea of the Law of Gravitation was already 
in the mind of Newton. The external idea of the fall of the 
apple, which illustrates this ‘Law’ enters into his mind. Newton’s 
mind discovers resemblance of the idea of the Law in his mind 
with the external idea which exemplifies the Law in terms of 
facts and phenomena im the course of Nature. As soon as the 
resemblance takes place, the mind becomes conscious of the Law 
of Gravitation. Thus knowledge is resemblance between two 
ideas-internal and external. Royce very nicely states this nature 
of the construction of knowledge. According to him knowledge, 
as we have already explained, is a unity. Every idea in the sense 
of an object has two meanings at the same time. One is its 
internal meaning and the other is the external meaning and, 
ktowledge is a unity between these two meanings. The ‘external 
meaning’ of Royce is the ‘suggestion’ or ‘occasion’ for Vivek- 
ananda. 


We have so far made clear Vivekananda’s position through a 


- comparative discussion of different views held by different philo- 
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sophers of both the West and the East. We want to simplify his- 
position further by using an illustration of very ordinary type. 


Let us suppose thal there ig a big spacious hall, and lel us 
also suppose that there are innumerable electric bulbs of myriad 
colours set yery closely on all sides around the hall, A special 
technique has been used while setting the bulbs and it is that 
only one particular bulb with a particular colour, to the exclu 
sion of the others, can be lit. Any bulb in the hall can not be 
lit whimsically. To light a particular bulb, one particular 
switch connected with it should be put on. If we desire to have: 
green coloured light in the hall, we must push the corresponding” 
switch on, and as a result we have green light. 


Now, the act of putting the particular switch on from out-- 
side may be compared to the ‘external suggestion’ in the construc- 
tion of knowledge. ‘The hall with a large number of electric- 
bulbs is the mind with innumerable kinds of ideas. That we do- 
not know all the ideas in the mind at a particular time is due to 
the fact that all ideas are not suggested from outside at the 
same time. Only one idea is suggested at a time and we have~ 
then knowledge of that idea to the exclusion of the others. In 
the same way, we have not the light from all the bulbs at the 
same time because all are not switched on simultaneously. Just 
as putting the switch on is essential to light the bulb, so the- 
external suggestion’ is essential to have knowledge of an idea: 
in the mind. The different coloured bulbs in the hall suggest 
the different kinds of ideas in the mind. 


Now, we want to make clear another point about Swamiji’s” 
theory of knowledge. It is that, if all knowledge is internal, 
why does not a person, who has never seen the city of ‘London?’ 
being physically present there, know anything about the city of 
London? Or in a different way, how does he come to know 
the city of London internally without perceiving the city exter- 
nally? Our reply to the second question is that the individual 
and the London city are internally known to each other in the 
transcendental level, because they both live closely in the heart 
of the same Reality. Thus, without any external perception of” 
the city, the individual knows it in the metaphysical level where: 
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they are present together. Our reply to the first question is that 
in the empirical level, the man who has never seen London 
physically, does not know exactiy anything about it. To know 
ihe city, the ideas of London in the mind must be aetadidtied by 
the sense-data of the city of London, which is possible only 
when the individual has a direst perception of the eity, Thus, 
to form a knowledge, in the empirical level, of the city of 
London, we must sce London with our own eyes. 


Again if education is to draw out or to lead out the innate 
knowledge, virtues and powers of the child, to make the poten- 
tial actual, the difficulty arises in the case of intellectual educa- 
tiom whereto the principle does not apply. As it is said: ‘The 
most skilful teacher in the world cannot educe the data of the 
battle of Hastings or the conjugation of amo from a pupil who 
does not already know them, he has simply to put these things, 
and many others, into the pupil’s mind. And it may seriously 
be doubted whether moral sentiments appear merely as the result. 
of a leading out process ; in moral education it is probably safer 
to assume that qualities such as justice and truthfulness need to 
be handed on from the elder to the younger generation.” Our 
reply to this charge will be the same as the reply we have just 
given to the previous charge. 


Before we close this topic, we want to say a few words. 
more for the convenience of our discussion of the chapters to 
follow. We have already given implications that in his meta- 
physical stand, Swamiji belongs to the group of idealistic and 
monistic pihlosophers, and in his epistemological stand, he is one 
with the critical rationalists. ‘The thesis of the critical ration- 
alists about the construction of knowledge is that it is possible 
through the combined efforts of both the mind and the outside 
world. Knowledge is not possible only with one excepting the 
other. Now, this critical rationalism is not in line with that of 
Kant, because Kant reduces the objective world to mere appear- 
ance which is far off from Reality. The critical rationalism of 
Vivekananda should be understood after Hegel and Royce to- 
whom outside world is not false, but a necessary part of God im 
the sense that God produces the world. His theory also supports 
the contention of Ramanuja who also claimed the reality of the 
external world in the same spirit as Hegel. 
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We have so far devoted ourselves mostly to the problem of 
knowledge. Our intention was, thereby, to clear the problem of 
education. We have said at the beginning that the problem of 
knowledge and the problem of education are internally con- 
nected. Both go together. One is the means and the other is 
the end. It is, therefore, with the hope that by discussing the 
process of construction of knowledge at some length in various 
directions and angles, we will be able to make the process of 
education simple, distinct anu clear. Vivekananda believes that 
in the transcendental level knowledge is self-realization, which is 
effected through the process of intuition and meditation. But 
this knowledge is only confined to the world of wise sages and 
philosophers. For the millions and millions of people who live 
an ordinary life or asamsara life, and whose lives are deeply 
connected, in every way, with the pleasure and happiness, with 
the troubles and turmoils of the mundane world, and who care 
least for the supramundane world, knowledge is concerned with 
this empirical world of objects. So in the chapters to come, we 
will take knowledge purely in this empirical sense, and education, 


thus, will be busy with the things and happenings of this sensible 
world around us. 


3. PROBLEM OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
AND THEIR CAUSES 


The next problem which is troubling our minds most 
while dealing with Swamiji’s theory of education is the problem 
of individuality. He himself advocated individuality, but re- 
mained innocent of the difficulties that are associated with this 
principle. This problem of individuality is of psycho-metaphysi- 
cal nature. We will, therefore, approach the problem from 
psycho-metaphysical standpoint. i 

According to Vivekananda, every individual has within 
himself his own potentiality. He compares this potentiality to 
perfection which, from the transcendental standpoint, is the same 
perfection possessed by God. In other words, this potentiality 
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in the individual is identical with God. Individuals differ from 
one another in somatic characteristics. The physical constitution 
of an individual is different from that of another. But indivi- 
dual differences in physical aspect are irrelevant as they stand 
outside the context which concerns us. We are interested in 
differences among individuals in psychical characterist:cs which, 
in our discussion, pass in the form of ‘perfection’. [This perfec- 
tion is a copy of the Universal Mind which is identical with God. 
As an image of God, perfection cannot have any qualitative or 
quantitative distinctions. As God is the same identical God 
without any difference in relation to different objects of the world, 
so perfection as such is always the same identical perfection 
though it resides in the physical bodies of different individuals 
who differ from one another in their constitutional characteristics. 


Thus we are constrained to say that the individuals who 
possess somatic differences have the same identical perfection. 
So, naturally, the concept of individuality is thrown into utter 
obscurity leaving no scope for its solution in the metaphysical 
level of Swamiji’s doctrine of education. Tt is difficult on our 
part to remark whether he was conscious or unconscious of these 
serious drawbacks of his theory in its ontological aspect. There 
is no doubt that he was an ardent supporter of the principle of 
individuality—that individuals differ in temperaments and tastes, 
in aptitudes, aspirations, in thinking and believing things. The 
following remarks of Swamiji justifies his claim over individuality. 
It reads: “What right has my master or society to put things 
into my head? Perhaps they are good, but they may not be 
my way...... My duty should be to lay before you all the ideals 


I know of and enable you to see by your own constitution what 
you like best, and which is most fitted to you. Take up that 


one which suits you best and preserve in it. This is your Ishta, 
your special ideal.” 


Thus every individual has, according to his own psychologi- 
cal constitution, his own inclinations, his own tendencies, h's own 
desires and aspirations, his own plan and policy, his own taste 
and temperament. The individual develops these things in him, 
in his own way, nothing external cam help him grow or develop 
them in him. We cannot make the child a doctor, an engineer,- 
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a professor, if all these professions are adverse to his inner ten- 
dencies. What the child would really be is determined not by 
the motive-force external to him but by the motive force com- 
pletely internal to him. The external help can only make the 
child go forward in his own way. What it can do is not of a 
positive nature but negative. It can take away the obstacles, and 
knowledge comes out of its own nature. 


The child educates itself. It is wrong on the part of the 
teacher to think that he teaches the child, that he imparts know- 
ledge to the child. All knowledge, in potential form, is within 
the child, what the child actually needs is a series of stimuli to 
awaken its potentialities and that much is the work of the 
teacher. The teacher is to do so much for the boys that they 
may learn to apply their own intellect to the proper use of their 
hands, legs, ears, and eyes. ‘The fact that each individual child 
develops according to his own nature and the fact that the child 
is treated accordingly by his teacher, simply show that each child 
is a unique individuality, But this concept of unihque indivi- 
duality which we see in Vivekananda’s theory contradicts the 
very concept of perfection which is identical in all individuals. 
Unique individuality and identical perfection cannot go together, 
because they give birth to opposite qualities which cannot re- 
solve themselves into any meaningful unity. Thus his theory of 
education suffers from contradiction in the psycho-metaphysical 
level. We will see whether there is any way-out of this puzzling 
maze of psycho-metaphysics. 


The problem of individual differences and its solution brings 
us down to the level of empirical realism from transcendental 
idealism and, so, we will approach the solution of the problem 
from purely empirical standpoint and psychology will be our in- 
strument for that end. 


Let us well admit the fact after Vivekananda that every in- 
dividual or person has a finite or empirical self which represents 
a minute fraction of divinity. Now, if one argues that the in- 
dividuals, in so far as they possess the parts of the same ‘whole’ 
God, and though the parts are different and not the same idènticat 
Parts, still maintain identity among themselves, we must have 
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some reply to this argument. We generally know that there are 
two kinds of part—one is of mechanicai nature and another of 
organic nature. The mechanical parts, though they constitute a 
‘whole’, do not carry the character of the ‘whole’ in the same 
way and in the same force as the organic parts do. And the 
relation of the organically related parts to their ‘whole’ is com- 
pletely different from the relation of the mechanically related 
parts to their ‘whole’. Again, the concept of the ‘whole’, organic 
in nature, permeates its parts in a different way from the one in 
which the concept of the ‘whole’ mechanical in nature does its 


parts. 


The parts of the divine soul are the organ’c parts, and as 
such the mam who raised the above argument is correct. But 
what is important is that the concept of ‘identity’ here is the 
result of an implication made by the constituent parts which are 
different from one another. Thus each component part carries 
simultaneously an element of difference from, and an element of 
identity with, the rest; it is a distinct part in relation to the 
‘whole’ which is the result of the combination of several compo- 
nent parts, it is, again, identical with other parts because the 
concept of the same whole to which all the component parts 
belong, is equally present to all of them, or simply it is common 
to all of them. So there is no difficulty on our part to assert 
that finite selves, as parts, are different from one another, 
though they contain each within itself a force of identity. That 
the finite selves are factually different is further proved by the 
following arguments :— 


(1) “There is an obvious difference in the sensory and motor 
endowments and in the birth and death of different individuals. 
The birth or death of a person does not imply the birth or death 
of all other persons. Blindness or deafness, intelligence, or non- 
intelligence in one individual does not in any way mean the 
same for all. But if all individuals had one and the same self, 
then the birth or death of one would have been the birth or 
death of all, and the blindness or deafness, intelligence or non- 
intelligence of one man would have made all others bling or deaf, 


intelligent or non-intelligent. As this is not the case in fact, we 


are compelled to conclude that there is not one but many different 


selves. 
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(11) If there were but one self for all living beings, then 
we are sure to maintain that the activity or inactivity of any one 
individual must have made all other individuals active or in- 
active, and cleverness or foolishness of a single man would have 
caused the cleverness or foolishness of all men. But as a matter 
of fact, when some men sleep, others are busy with their works, 
and again when some men are clever in their matners and acti- 
vities, others are foolish, and vice versa. 


(QI) Men and women are different from the gods on the 
one hand, and the birds and beasts, on the other. But there 
could not have been any differences and distinctions, if the gods 
and human beings, birds and beasts possessed the same self. 
Thus we admit that there must be a plurality of selves,” or there 
must be as many selves as there are individuals. If we do not 
admit of this fact, the explanation of the different manners and 
attitudes of different people, and the explanation of the personal 
idiosyncrasies will be rather impossible. 


We will now explain the causes of individual differences 
from psychological standpoint end see that the individuals greatly 
differ psychologically from each other though they possess the 
parts of the same whole which is the divine soul. Individual 
differences, broadly speaking, are caused by two factors,—here- 
dity and environment. Individual differs according to the diffe- 
rent traits he receives from the environmental as well as from, 
the hereditary sources. 


We know, as a matter of fact, that the children of the same 
family and of the same parents widely differ from each other. 
Individuals differ in psychological characteristics in various 
degrees and extents. They differ in intelligence, personality, in 
mechanical aptitude, clerical aptitude, motor dexterity, salesman- 
ship, leadership qualities, etc. Differences are also found in 
emotionality and social characteristics and in many other charac- 
terist’cs. By way of explaining individual differences, we want 
to give a caution as regards the fact that the biologists and the 
psychologists are not always unanimous on the results of heredity 
and the environment. In other.words, there are no fixed canons or 
formulae about what characteristics come definitely from heredity 
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and what come from environment and to what extent they come 
from either sources. ‘There are some extremists who give exclu- 
sive emphasis upon heredity, and some others upon environment. 
Tt is irrelevant for us to go into the details of this controversy. 
We will take the middle path for our own interest. 


Biologists hold that parents transmit their hereditary force 
in and through the genes in the chromosomes to their children. 
What and how the child will be in future is more or less deter- 
mined by the characteristics the child receives from its parents 
through the genes in the chromosomes which lie within the sperm. 
of the father and the ovum of the mother. There are various 
principles of heredity of which three deserve to be mentioned 


here. 

First, common sense may expect that all the children of a 
couple may be just like them. The principle simply states that 
like begets like. In other words, children tend to resemble their 
parents, in many ways, considerably more than they resemble 
adults of the same race and age selected at random. There are, 
however, many exceptions to this principle: Children do- not 
inherit the acquired abilities of their parents. If the values of 
parent’s experiences were inherited by the children, the younger 
children in a family would generally be more capable than the 
older. But this is not actually the case. 


The second principle of inheritance is that there will be 
always some difference among the off-spring. Children are not 
the exact copies of their parents. Thus the law states that like 
also begets unlike. This is due to t 
cells of the parents. Offspring, differing among themselves, are 
formed according to the different combinations in which the 
determiners (chromosomes and genes) contained in the germ cells 
unite. This principle of variation or difference clearly accounts 
for the differences among the children of the same family in many 
respects such as intelligence, size, temperament and so on. The 
principle also suggests that the most favourable combination of 
the parent’s genes will give birth to most superior offspring, and. 
the poorest combination will produce an offspring who will be 
the least able. 


3 


he characteristics of the gernt 
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It is also to be remembered in this connection that in some 
cases superior parents may produce inferior offspring. This fact 
of adverse relationship between parents and offspring should be, 
for the sake of explanation, referred to the parent’s genes and 
thus to heredity rather than environment. There are, of course, 
some exceptions to this process and these exceptions are due to 
birth injuries, and congenital influences, which arise, for example, 
‘when the pregnant mother contracts certaim illness and develops 
complications which inflict permanent injury on the body. 


The third principle of inheritance accounts for a fact known 
as regression towards the mean. It is that the children of the 
brightest parent or parents may not be bright, on the contrary 
they may be dull, even the dullest. Thus a great scientist sel- 
dom expects so great a son, and rarely does the son of the big- 
league base-ball player reach the big league. 


There are generally two reasons accounting for such re- 
gression. Firstly, the scientist, who comes from the richest com- 
bination of the determiners in the germ cells of his parents, 
carries, im his turn, germ cells which give combination far in- 
ferior to that from which he developed. Secondly, he is sure to 
mate with a woman not so outstanding as he is and naturally 


her germ cells, in some way or other, are sure to obstruct the 
combination of the determiners from being the richest. 


It is also to be borne in mind, in this connection, that the 
child does not always inherit solely from his immediate parents ; 
he also inherits from his grand-parents, his great grand parents, 
etc. Thus, it is partly because of the heredity from these less 
immediate fore-bears that very superior parents generally have 
less superior children and very inferior parents have children 
better than themselves. 


We have so far explained factors, under hereditary force, 
that cause differences among individuals. We now pass on to 
another force which answers, in a quite divergent way from the 
above, the question of individual differences. This is environ- 
ment. 


The term environment has a wider meaning in psychology 
than that in which it is used in our day-to-day life. Its use, of 
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course, in psychology is highly specific and technical. The objects 
which constitute the environment must not only be physically 
present, but also allow stimuli to affect the individuals in various 
ways. Without this affection the objects should, in no way, be 
regarded as constituting the environment. The term thus implies 
influences which belong to different categories which, in their 
turn, foster the growth and development of the individuals, mak- 
ing them what they are.” 


The factors known as environmental are food, water, air, and 
other physical factors which help the growth of life. It is a bio- 
logical fact that the growth and development of the embryo in 
the mother’s womb are determined by the variations in diet, nutri- 
tion and glandular secretion. Thus the environmental factors 
lying in the womb of the mother are as important as the heredi- 
tary factors contained in the germ cells for the growth of the 


embryo. 


Apart from these factors in the mother’s womb there is still 
another kind of environmental factor that acts upon the embryo 
when the cell-division takes place. It is an experimental proof 
that when the cells get multiplied they interact upon each other 
and this process of interaction influences the growth process of 
the embryo. The cells in some area develop in such a manner 
as to become eyes. The cells in another area develop in such a 
way as to become ears and so on. Thus though the cells are 
alike, they are grown into different limbs and organs because of 
their being acted upon by the neighbouring cells which lie in 
different parts of the embryo. Each embryonic cell is affected 
by its neighbouring cells. Each cell acts as an environment for 
the other. 

Biological scientists also maintain that the individual organ- 
ism in the mother’s womb is highly influenced in its growth by 
still another environmental factor which comes in the form of 
internal secretions from the endocrine glands. These glands 
secrete hormones into the blood stream that highly influence the 
later development of the individual. js poi 


We have so far discussed the nature of the environmental 
factors causing differences in the organism within the mother’s 
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womb before its birth. That one child physically differs from 
the other, either born of the same mother, or of a different mother.. 
is, to a great extent, due to these factors lying in the womb of 
the mother. 


One may now argue that environmental factors of pre-birth. 
stage have nothing to influence the internal growth or more tech- 
nically the psychological growth of the organism; but our view 
is that when the embryo gradually develops into organism, this 
process of development is highly influenced by the environment. 
created by the mother’s womb. The organism affected by this 
environment gets changed not only in its outer aspects but also- 
in its inner aspects. Thus the individual before his birth under- 
goes some changes both in the mental and the physical levels.. 
And these changes are different among different individuals. 


We will now see the environmental factors which are res- 
ponsible for individual differences after birth. These factors are 
large in numbers and they affect the individuals in quite a different 
way and consequertly the individuals differ among themselves both 
in body and mind. These factors are mainly of two types— 
physical, and social or cultural. The social environmest is more 
important than the physical. The child’s individuality and his 
unique personality are effected by the social factors. And there 
are certain socio-biological factors which account for the indivi- 
dual differences. They are, as for example, racial characteris- 
tics, family and sex characteristics, and the characteristics of age’ 
and sensitivity and motor skill. Besides these, languages, cus- 
toms, manners, values, etc.—all contribute to the differential 
growth of the individual. 


We will further explain the cause of individual differences 
from another angle of vision. It is by making a reference to the 
‘Law of Karma’ recognised in Indian Philosophy. Without 
entering into the metaphysical nature of the law (since it is out 
of our interest) we will state very briefly its psychological charac-- 
ter which serves our interest. Many unsolved difficulties regard- 
ing individual differences can be easily solved with the help of 
this law, which otherwise is not possible. 


The law admits that that individual differs from one another 
is a fact and this fact can be well explained. It is not infre- 
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quently that we come across men who are born and brought up 
under the same circumstances, but still differ from one another 
in matters of their success and failure, aims, and achievements, 
pleasure and happiness in life. Some men are happy, some 
miserable, some wise, and some ignorant, some famous and some 
others notorious.. We also see in the world some men who are 
virtuous, but terribly suffer for the entire life, and some other men 
who are wicked but gloriously prosper in this world. 


Now, we are to explain these variations and anomalies in 
our worldly life. It is true that we may explain some of them 
by reference to the divergent actions performed by the individuals 
in this present life. But many of them cannot be so explained. 
The ‘Law of Karma’ now comes to our help for explaining the 
unsolved differences. According to this law every individual 
who is living a present life in this world had a previous life in 
which he acted properly or improperly. The sum total of his 
actions, good or bad, of previous life determines completely the 
nature and character of his present life. His good or bad actions 
in the previous life produce corresponding good or bad results 
in the present life. Thus in the same family and in the same 
circumstances, some one is a good scholar, some other is a thief, 
some one still a philanthropist—all are due to the Karma of the 
previous life. The previous life is, thus, the determiner of the 
present life, and accounts, accordingly, for the individual differ- 


ences. 


Yoga and Sankhya psychology also answers the question of 
individual differences very nicely. Citta which is the combined 
product of intelligence (buddhi), ego (ahamnkara\, and mind 
(mana) receives sensations and impressions from the outside 
world, As soon as the citta is related to these impressions of 
objects it immediately modifies itself into them. The modifica- 
tion of the citta is the cognitive mental state. These cognitive 
mental states and processes are limited, and finite; sometimes 
pure and sometimes impure, and they differ from individual to 
indiviuual, because all the individuals do not come into contact 
with similar objects in the outside world. Thus citta of one in- 
dividual can never be identical with the citta of another indivi- 
dual in the sense that individual citta is an empirical product. 
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Now, the soul is pure and perfect, and the conception of 
individual soul in the transcendental sense is unthinkable after 
Vivekananda. The transcendental sanctity, ideality and identity 
of the soul is lost when it is reflected in the changes and modi- 
fications in the citta. Thus the soul attains a purely empirical 
character, and in the absence of any discriminative knowledge, 
it identifies itself with what is going on regularly in the citta. 
As a result thereof, the self feels pleasure or pain out of the 
objects of the world and loves or hates them accordnngly. This 
fall of the soul, which may be described as a fall from the heaven 
to the hell, in the citta-britti is the cause of individual differences, 
because citta-britti differs from individual to individual due to 
its subjective character which is shaped according to the nature of 
different objects in the outside world. 


We have so far proved that individuality is a fact, hence 
there can be no denying of it. The principle of individuality has 
been recognised by thinkers of both the past and the present. 
Vivekananda has himself admitted it. It is true, of course, that 
there was some obscurity in his approach to this problem, which 
we have cleared after him to the best of our ability. 
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CHAPTER II 


I. THE VEDANTIC IMPLICATIONS AND THEIR IMPACT 
UPON THE EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


Our main interest now is to bring forward the implications 
of the Vedanta Philosophy, which we have already discussed 
in the previous chapter. It is also our interest to see how Vivek- 
ananda utilized these Vedantic implications in shaping and orga- 
nizing his educational scheme and policy. 


We have already explained that Swami Vivekananda’s philo- 
sophy of education centres round the study of the internal aspect, 
ie. the study of the self of the individual, and for this he gave 
emphasis upon the subjective medium of education, which means 
education is a process of self-awareness, or, simply, education is 
self-education. The word ‘manifestation’ used by him in the 
definition of education is suggestive of this fact. The word ‘per- 
fection’ which is, for Vivekananda, the central theme of educa- 
tion has by implication a reference to the nature of perfection 
which is contained in the divine. God is the most perfect Being 
of whom the thought of imperfection is logically impossible. 
Thus the perfection which is the object of education is identical 
with the divine, and being identical with the divine, it is logic- 
ally identical with the human soul, because human soul is iden- 
tical with the divine. Thus education is the study of the divine, 
or of the human soul or of the perfection. To put it in modern 
terminology education is the drawing out of the latent poten- 
tialities already in man and this is done by the educand himself 
with the help of education as an external means. 


According to the Vedanta philosophy, ‘perfection’ is to be 
understood in two distinct levels—perfection in the transcen- 
dental level and perfection in the empirical level. Knowledge of 
perfection in the transcendental level is the highest of knowledge 
(para-vidya) and knowledge of perfection in the empirical level 
is known as ordinary practical knowledge (apara-vidya) and it is 
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¿inferior to the former type of knowledge. But Vedanta philo- 
»sophy does not deny the latter kind of knowledge, and Vivek- 
anada also accepted its validity. Moreover, empirical or practi- 
cal knowledge occupied the central place in his philosophy of 
„education and it was his aim to enlarge the field of empirical or 
practical knowledge through education. Thus education in so 
far as it is concerned with knowledge in its empirical aspect—is 
a process through which the individual studies the world, his com- 
munity and its problems, his family and its problems. It is the 
same education which trains the individual in a way in which he 
can think best about the solution of the problems which are 
already there in his family and his commimity. It is the same 
education through which the individual actively participates in 
the developmental works of his community and society as a 


* whole. 


Peifection which is the basic aim of education has as its 
„ethical correlate an implication of an ideal which has been inter- 
preted by social philosophers in different ways. Some demons- 
‘trate it as ‘Good Will’, some as ‘General Will’, some again as 
' “Common Good’. In whatever sense it may be taken, it works 
-as a social standard of the individual’s behaviour, his manner and 
attitude ; it also works as a standard of morality by reference to 
which individual’s activities in the social background are judged 


“to be right or wrong. 


The stand of Vivekananda, as an educational philosopher, 
in the context of metaphysical analysis is that he believes, after 
“the vedanta philosophy, in the oneness of Reality—a Reality which 
bifurcates itself into the indeterminate and the determinate. This 
bifurcation is not, of course, absolute but relative. The deter- 
-minate arid the indeterminate are not at all contradictory to each 
-other ; ‘they belong to one Reality ; they are only two integrated 
sides of the same Reality, so they are only distinguishable in 
thought, but not divisible. Education, in its larger aim, is con- 
cerned both with the determinate and the indeterminate nature of 
Reality. We study the indeterminate through the purely subjec- 
hich we have interpreted as self- 


tive medium of education w 
meditation. The study of the determinate aspect of the Real goes 


“through ‘the objective medium which is of different types. 
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From the foregoing discussion it follows that Vivekananda, 
an idealist philosopher, propounded a theory of education which 
is, metaphysically speaking, transcendentally ideal and empirically 
teal. And so far as epistemology is concerned, he followed the 
line of critical rationalists whose tenets regarding construction of 
knowledge are that knowledge is a unity between the internal and 
external meanings of an idea or an object. 


As a true Vedantin, Vivekananda believed that an individual 
does not have the absolute identity with another individual 
though they possess within them the same identical soul or 
Brahman. An individual differs from another individual in taste 
and temperament, in manner and aptitude and in personal idio- 
syncrasies. This individual difference has been, in principle, re- 
cognized by educational psychologists almost in all ages. Vivek- 
ananda organized his educational theory in conformity with this 
principle of indivildual difftrences. Modern educational psycho- 
logy takes too much interest in this principle and has framed 
different types of methods, tests, and techniques just to suit the 
different types of taste, temperament and capacity of different 
students. 


Lastly, though Vedanta believes in one absolute indepen- 
dent Reality, it does not deny all other modes of existence—earth, 
heaven (sky), planets, living and non-living objects—which are 
conceived as parts of the same Absolute or Brahman. Though 
knowledge of Brahman or realization of the soul (atmavidya or 
atmajfana) is regarded as the highest of all knowledge, know- 
ledge about man—this man is nothing but the embodied soul— 
occupies a central place in Vedanta. Thus education which is 
mainly a process of self-realization is also regarded a process of 
studying the human body and all its parts which are grounded 
in soul. A soul is always an embodied soul. So, a purely soul- 
centred theory of education is an incomplete one. It must take 
into account the study of physique and all other related parts 


which, of course, have no independent existence apart from the 
soul. 


In Vedantic sense, education is meant for attaining salvation 
and enlightenment of the individual, but education cannot fulfil 
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this aim without a proper study of the physical and psychical 
aspects of the individual. It must study his sense-organs, his 
intellect, his mind and spirit, his conscience and personality, which. 
are ultimately grounded in soul or which are correlates to Reality. 
Thus arise physical education, intellectual education, moral edu- 
cation, religious and -spiritual education. We must study the 
implications of these different types of education in greater detail 
in the chapters to follow. 

Education, in its larger aim, must study the physical world, 
nature, heaven, planets, etc., it must study the society with its 
diversified problems, it must study the individual as a responsible 
member of the society, i.e., it must study the human nature in 
relation to social phenomena. Education studies the world and 
the human society as correlates to one Reality. 


We have already pointed out that Vedanta takes the indivi- 
dual as an embodied soul. Taking the individual in this sense, 
it recognizes the individual as a composite. Modern educational 
Psychology also recognizes this truth. Thus, education must 
ultimately study the individual not as a single being but as a 
composite one. We will explain further this point in due place. 


As correlate to Vedantic oneness of Reality, Vivekananda 
believed in the unity of mankind. Education must take interest 
n relationship, their understanding both on 


in promoting huma 
We must explain in detail the 


national and international levels. 
implication of this point in a succeeding chapter. 


Now, an education system which aims at the attainment of 
salvation of the individual must have to face some problems 


which are deeply associated with it. These problems are women’s 


education, mass education, methods of education, examination, 


teacher-student relationship, etc. 
out the drawbacks and inefficiency of t 
examination. We will discuss and develop t 


Succeeding chapters. 


It must also criticise and find 
he prevailing system of 
hese points in the 


2. A COMPARATIVE STUDY 
We now make an approach 
tween (a) Vivekananda’s philosophy of 


to a comparative study be- 
education and ancient 
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Indian philosophy of education on the one hand, and (b) Vivek- 
ananda’s philosophy of education and Plato’s philosophy of edu- 
cation on the other. But before we do that, we must sum up, 
first, the salient points of Swamiji’s philosophy of Education. 


The principal aim of Swamiji’s philosophy of education is 
to attain salvation, enlightenment or perfection for the individual. 
As a true Vedantin, he believes that the human soul (jjva-atma) 
is one with the divine soul (parama-atman). Education is the 
instrument for attaining salvation (moksa), but it cannot do that 
without a proper stuly of the soul. Thus his philosophy of edu- 
cation ultimately aims at the cultivation of the soul. 


Swamiji’s philosophy takes the soul as embodied, not as dis- 
embodied. Thus his education starts with a proper study of the 
physical and psychical parts which are ultimately grounded in the 
soul or in the Real. This simply shows that he takes the indivi- 
dual as a composite—an idea which is compatible with modern 
psychology. Thus his philosophy of education aims at the edu- 
cation of the ‘whole man’. His education also aims at the inte- 
grated development of all the aspects of the individual’s life 
beginning from his birth to end. So, it is co-extensive with life. 


Swamiji strictly followed the principle of psychology in his 
philosophy of education. Education must conform to the taste, 
temperament, and capacity of each and every student. This 
gives out the idea of individual differences. This principle of 
individual differences has been well recognized by modern edu- 
cational psychology. 


As a Vedantist, he believes in the oneness of Reality. The 
oneness of Reality has as its ethical correlates such concepts as 
character-development, personality-development, and develop- 
ment of moral and spiritual consciousness which are, ultimately, 
aids to the individual’s attaining salvation or perfection or to his 
becoming one with the divine. > 

The Vedantic concept of unity in diversity gives out the idea 
of a society consisting of different groups and sub-groups of 
people who must work together with a Spitit of co-operation with 
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a view to making the society a better and happier place in which 
there is ample scope for self-realization and self-development. To 
strengthen the unity of life in a society, every section or group of 
a community must be conscious of the meaning of this unity. To 
achieve this as one of its aims, education wants to enlighten the 
women and the general masses, who form the major section or 
group of a society, through proper training in culture, tradi- 
tion, and scientific knowledge. Thus arise women’s education 
and mass or adult education which have occupied an important 


place in Swamiji’s philosophy of education. 


According to Vedanta, Reality is one. This oneness of Reality 
brings out, as its correlate, the idea of unity of all men living 
throughout the world. It is one of the functions of education 
to interpret man’s social nature, and his social relationship and 
thereby to promote unity of mankind at large. To achieve this 
end in actual fact, Swami Vivekananda gave emphas’s, simul- 
taneously, both on national and international education. 


(a) VIVEKANANDA’S FHILCSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
AND ANCIENT INDIAN PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 

We have already brought to focus the cardinal points of 
Swamiji’s philosophy of education. We have tried to show all 
through that Vivekananda’s philosophy of education has not 
sprung all on a sudden. It has its history of growth and deve- 
lopment. It is rooted in Vedantic thoughts and interpretations 
and we will see just now that it has developed in the footsteps 
of ancient Indian philosophy of education. As Swamiji’s educa- 
tional thoughts are rooted in Vedanta, so ancient Indian educa- 
tion is rooted in the Vedas, the Upanisads and the Puranas which 
are the ultimate source of vedantic thoughts. Thus they have 
the same origin. And since their origin is the same, they also 
have the same psycho-metaphysical status. 


education is a process of drawing out the 
potentialities in the individual soul. Both Vivekananda and 
ancient educationists upheld this definition of education. The 
soul is identical with the divine, so what is possessed by the 
divine or the Real is also possessed by the soul. Therefore, to 
Tealize the soul or simply self-realization is the principal aim of 


By definition, 
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education. This view is true both for Swamiji and ancient edu- 
cationists. 


Thus, the soul-centred theory of education of Vivekananda 
echoes also in the ancient system of education. We have already 
said that the soul in the individual is identical with the divine 
soul, and it is in this sense that the human soul is as infinite 
as the divine soul. But the soul, when it gets embodied, becomes 
limited by the conditions of the organs of knowledge and body. 
It wrongly identifies itself with the body and regards the body as 
itself. Ignorance or avidya is the main cause of this false 
identity. This state of the soul is known as its bondage. [This 
bondage of the soul is in no way final. There is every possibility 
for the individual to get the soul back to its original identity with 
the divine, It is the major function of education to train the 
individual with the rules and regulations of the Vedanta, or it 
must impart to him the fundamental knowledge of the Vedanta, 
so that he may get himself free from ignorance and what results 
afterwards from this is that he becomes an enlightened, a liberated 
cand perfected person. This is what education does. So, both 
Vivekananda’s education, and ancient education equally aimed at 
the attainment of liberation (mukti or moksa), for the individual, 
from the cycle of birth and death. 


We have already pointed out that Swamiji’s education is co- 
extensive with life. According to him, the educational life of an 
individual is in no way fragmentary being limited to a particular 
stage of his life. It has a continuous growth beginning from birth 
till the end of his life. Education takes into account all the 
stages through which the individual is required to pass throughout 
his life. In this sense education is co-extensive with life. This 
truth of Swamiji’s philosophy of education tallies with that of the 
ancient philosophy of education. This is proved by the fact that 
educational life in ancient India was divided into four stages, viz. 
(i) Brahmacharya, or the life of abstinence and self-control ; 

.(ii) Garhasthya, or the life of the house-holders ; (iii) Vanaprastha, 
or the life in the forest; and (iv) Sannyasa, or the life of the 
hermit. 


In the first stage of educational life, the educand had to 
Jearn the true end and meaning of life, in the second stage, he 
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had to maintain a family life in which he had to look after all 
sorts of household activities ; in the third stage, he left home and. 
entered into a secluded place where he meditated over the truth 
of life ; and in the fourth or the final stage, he moved from place 
to place like a Sannyasi with the spiritual joy which he gained at 
the final grasp of the truth. In this journey of a sannyasi, he 
realized that he was ‘beyond all thirst and hunger and that he 
was all-perfection, all-bliss and all-knowledge’. He was one with 
Brahman. This is what is known as ‘Baikshya’ or the aimless, 
all-blissful life of a sannyasin or paremaban.sa Thus, the ancient 
education in its all-inclusive attitude aimed at raising the indivi- 
dual gradually from the sensuous level to the highest stage of life 
where he found no distinction between him and God. ` 


In his philosophy of education, Swamiji emphasised the edu- 
cation of the “whole man”—a concept in which the individual 
is taken as a composite. The ancient education like that of 
Swamiji took the individual soul as embodied. There are physi- 
cal, psychical and social elements present in the nature and con- 
stitution of the individual. These parts and elements are 
grounded in the soul as its correlates. Ancient education, in its 
larger aim, included all these. To explain in more simplified 
form, ancient education and Swamiji’s education, in their larger 
context, did not give emphasis only upon intellectual education, 
but also upon physical or health education, upon moral, spiritual 
and religious education and finally upon social education. Edu- 
cation taken in this sense is known as all-rounded or integrated 
education, ‘This concept of integrated education has occupied a 
significant place in modern educational psychology. Swamiji 
believed that the art of acquisition and execution should go toge- 
ther, The student must learn the art of utilization of the know- 
ledge he acquires. An educational philosophy will be incomplete 
if it goes on theorizing only without taking any care for its utiliza- 
tion, Education becomes self-complete when it is a blending of 
theory and practice. This mixture of theory and practice was 

` present im ancient philosophy of education. 


phy of education ilke that of 
sound and significant. Psycho- 
e ancient educators who were 


The ancient Indian philoso 
Vivekananda was psychologically 
logy was strictly followed by th 
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serious and sincere for child education. They used to study the : 
children, their special aptitude, taste and temperament, and on 
the results of this psychological observation, they made the curri- 
culum for study. They divided the entire educational life of the - 
child into certain stages according to the differential characteris- 
“tics of mental growth. They carefully suggested the course of © 
study suited to each stage of mental development. No single 
subject was taught to the child which appeared dull and disin- 
terested to him. Education was made a happy affair to the chil- 
dren ; they gradually felt curious to learn new subjects day after 
day halting nowhere. Thus the ancient education system was 
completely successful on ground that its approach was purely psy- 
chological and everything in it was up to the need of the children. 


If we go through the educational curriculum followed in 
the ancient system of education, we see that it is based on the 
principle of individual differences. There is no denying the fact 
that both sexes—men and women—differ in native abilities. Their 
courses of studies should not as such be the same. Men also 
differ from one another in taste, temperament, ability, and in 
other propensities. This shows that the programme of study 
should not te equal for all. So individual differences should be 
taken into consideration while arranging programmes for studies 
for the children. We have seen just above that this psychological 
truth was followed in ancient education., 

Recognition of individual differences in ancient Indian edu- 
catior: is also known from other sources. There is a story in the 
Mahabharata about a leading sage. He was versed in the Smrti 
and poetry. He used to teach some of his scholars philosophy 
and some again mechanics according to their mental capacities. 
The mode of teaching was nothing but to follow the truth and 
directions of nature. 


Atrisatnhita recommended the curricular adjustment accord- 
ing to the different levels of intelligence possessed by different 
scholars. This is known from the following extract. “Those 
failing to understand the Vedas study the Dharmaéastras, those 
failing to acquire proficiency in the Puranas betake to agriculture. 
and those failing in it become Bhagavatas.”” 


| 


. Period and plunged with enthusiastic ar 
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Visvanath, a fourteenth century (1350 A.D.) scholar from 
East Bengal held that poetry was generally pursued by those of 
better intelligence not competent to derive benefit from a careful 
perusal of the Vedas which were strictly reserved for scholars 
possessed of superior intelligence and genius, who, however, could 
study poetry for their mental relaxation. 


Thus, according to Visvanath, mental ability and capacity 
were the factors which determined the selection of the Vedic and 
poetic studies. The aforesaid discussion clearly shows that the 
ancient educators were conscious of the principle of individual 
differences and they followed it in curricular adjustment. 


The ancient Indian educators like Swamiji thought of greater 
unity of life. To strengthen this unity of life and the unity of 
social relations, they were serious about women’s education as 
Well as adult education. It was a well-known fact that women’s 
education was in vogue in ancient India and quality of this edu- 
cation was very high, Many women were educated. They 
mostly learned at home. Maitreyi, Arundhati, Gargi and others 
Were ideal characters and they were vastly learned. Besides 
religious texts, the Women were taught the arts of music, singing, 
dancing and painting over and above domestic arts. In the 
Mahabharata (Virat Parva, chap. 22) it is stated that Arjun, in 
the disguise of a woman, was employed to teach these arts to the 
princess Uttara and her friends. Draupadi is described as lovely, 
learned and chaste (Vana Parva, chap. 27) and her conversations 
with Yudhisthira and Krishna do credit to the best educated 
women, 


herish the picture of the cultured lady Visvavara 
h have been handed down to us 
The celebrated conversation between 
fe Maitreyi on the eve of his retire- 
ment to the forest indicate clearly that women were then ‘consi- 
dered as the intellectual companions of their husbands’. Weber 
also supports this view by saying that women in ancient India 


took an active part in the very stirring intellectual life of the 
dour ‘into the mysteries 


hing men by the depth and 


Again, we c 
who composed hymns whic 
through thousands of years. 
Yajnayalka and his learned wi 


of speculation, impressing, and astonis 


_ loftiness of their opinions.’ 


4 
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Moreover, the following lines quoted from Lalita Vistara 
clearly show that girls, even at the time of Buddha, were taught 
to read and write and they became accomplished in several ways. 
Gautama said : ‘I shall need the maiden who is accomplished in 
writing and in composing poetry, who is endowed with good 
qualities’ and ‘well-versed in the rules of the gastras’. In Vatsa- 
yana’s ‘Kama Sūtra’ we find a list of 64 arts which are appro- 
priate for young ladies. Sanskrit literature and the history of 
the later period also support the view that girls in ancient India 
-received proper education. 


‘Lastly, the great Vedantist Sankaracharya who flourished in 
the beginning of the 9th century A.D. prepared himself with all 
the care to argue with Svarasvati, the learned wife of Pandit 
Madana. All these prove conclusively that in ancient India 


there was no dearth of education among women in cultured 
societies. 


For educztion of the adults, institutions did exist in those 
early days, and their curriculum was different from that of the 
young children. This becomes clear from Shvetketu Aruni’s 
story in which it is stated that he returned home at the twenty 
fourth year after having completed his studies with the teacher 
and that later he was taught philosophy by his father. 


The concept of internationalism which was present in 
Swamiji’s philosophy of education was absent in ancient Indian 
philosophy of education. It was unknown to the ancients be- 
cause the concept of internationalism was yet to evolve. It has 
matured into a full concept only recently though it was spoken 
of now and then before its getting maturity. Even in thte time 
‘of Vivekananda it was not so much known. It is a recent deve- 
lopment. But on this ground the ancients should not be charged 
with narrow-mindedness. Inspired by the holy teachings of the 
Vedas, the Upanisads, and the Puranas, they were rather large- 
hearted and interpreted things very widely. 


The foregoing discussion clearly shows that Swamiji’s philo- 
sophy of education and ancient philosophy of education have 
almost the same forms and contents. This is what it should be- 
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Swamiji was the true inheritor of the past Indian culture and. 
tradition. As a lover of ancient Indian ideals which were in- 
spired and influenced by the Vedas, the Upanisads and the 
Puranas, he instilled those ideals into his system cf education. 
He firmly believed that the national character and national out- 
look cannot be formed and developed through education without 
its deeper connection with past ideas, ideals, thoughts, and beliefs 
which the ancient people set before themselves. This is the 
reascn why his philosophy of education has been highly influenced 
by the ideas of ancient education. Thus it stands that the 
ancient Indian philosophy of education has been a source of | 
Swamiji’s philosophy of education. 


It may be contended that Swamiji’s philosophy of education, 
being almost similar to ancient education, is a mere repetition 
of the past, and hence it lacks in originality and novelty. But we 
see that though the contention has some truth, it does not stand 
in the long run. It is the characteristic feature of human thoughts 
that they are intimately interconnected and interlinked. Ideas of 
one age shape and influence the ideas of another age. Human 
thoughts in one age cannot be explained without making some 
reference to such thoughts in another age just preceding it. The 
present should be demonstrated under the background of the past, 
the future should be predicted under the background of the pre- 
sent, These ages-past, present and future—are thus interlinked. 
Human thoughts conforming to this truth move on and on 
throughout the ages. If this truth is not admitted, it will be 
difficult, even impossible, to interpret human culture, tradition. 
and civilization. So Swamiji’s philosophy of education, being 
influenced by the ancient social and educational ideals and ideas, 
should not be said a mere repetition of the past ; on the contrary, 
it is intimately connected with it. 


system is more organized and. 
‘articulated than ancient system of education. He shaped and 
arranged his education according to the changed social outlook 
and need of his time. Human society is in a constant change 
with the change of time. In keeping with this change, social 
ideas, ideals and values are also changing. In this changed con- 
text, a mere repetition of the past does not logically take place. 


Again, Swamiji’s education 
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So what Swamiji did is not repetition and reproduction but re- 
orientation and reorganization just to suit the changed outlook 
_ of his time. 


It is, of course, true that Swamiji, in shaping the framework 
of his education, depended more on ancient ideals. This is be- 
cause he wanted to give it a national character, the growth and. 
development of which was hampered during the periods of 
Mohammedan and British rules. In a reviving and resurging 
spirit, he introduced the ancient structure of education to the 
society of his time im a most modified form in which the old and 
new values were intermingled. So, it will be totally wrong to: 
count this act of modification as mere transplantation of the past 
in the present. Thus the charge of repetition does not stand. 
We will now pass on to the next topic. 


(b) Vivekananda’s Philosophy of Education and Plato’s Philosophy 
of Education 


It is interesting to note that almost the same idealistic 
philosophy of education as developed by Vivekananda, was ini- 
tiated by Plato in ancient Greece. He was the founder of ideal- 
ism, a philosopher of all philosophers, and an initiator of all sub- 
sequent truths in philosophy. His ideas on education are found 
in more than one book. They are recorded in the ‘Laches’, the 
‘Crito’, the ‘republic’ and the ‘Laws’. But educaticn was widely 
discussed in his famous book the Republic. 


Needless to say that Plato developed the same soul-centered 
theory of education as Swami Vivekananda. Education, accord- 
ing to Plato, is “the conversion of a soul from study of the sen- 
sible world to contemplation of real existence.” He continued 
“Then, if I am right, certain professors of eduation must be wrong 
when they say that they can put a knowledge into the soul which 


was not there before, like sight in the blind eyes. Whereas, our’ 


argument shows that the power and capacity of learning exist in 
the soul already ; and that just as the eye was unable to turn 
from darkness to light without the whole body, so too the instru- 
ment of knowledge can only, by the movement of the whole soul, 
be turned from the world of becoming into that of being, and: 
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learn by degrees to endure the sight of being, and of the bright- 
ness and best of being, or, in other words, of the good.” 


Jf education is interpreted as the study of the nature of the 
soul, it is, then, essential to know how it is related to the ulti- 
mate Reality, to the universe at large, and to the world of objects. 
Tt will be noticed that Vivekananda and Plato widely differed in 
interpreting these relations. Wivekananda, an upholder of 
Vedantic truth, gave a monistic outlook to the ultimate Reality: 
which is Brahman. The soul in the individual body is identical 
with the absolute Being or Reality. So, to talk about the soul 
is to talk about the Absolute, and education which is directly 
concerned with the soul is equally concerned with the Absolute. 
But Plato largely differed from this interpretation. 


For Plato, the ultimate Reality is the Idea of the ‘Good’ which! 
is identical with God. The supreme Idea of the ‘Good’ is the 
ultimate Reality which is the ground of all ‘Ideas’ or ‘concepts’ 
or ‘Universals’ and things of the world of sense. Surprisingly 
enough, Plato maintained that ultimate Reality consists in the 
Ideas which are objective realities subsisting in a non-spatio- 
temporal world. At first, the Ideas were, to Plato, the ultimate 
Reality. But being unable to explain the creation of the world 
of objects through the direct intervention of the Ideas, he con- 
ceived the idea of God who is the creator and designer of the 
existent universe and the world of sensible objects. But Plato 
did not stop here. He had also to drag in matter. The objects 
of sense arise when God takes matter and forms it into copies of 
the Ideas. The sensible objects, according to Plato, are the dim, 
Poor, and imperfect copies of the Ideas. But these interpreta- 
tions of Plato are very inconsistent, loose and poor in so far as 
he is going to establish a pure monism. The Ideas are the abso- 
lute Being, but, again, there is another Supreme Being, God or 
the Idea of the God who presides over the Ideas. 

But. he could not account for its 
tem, matter ultimately appears 
dent of the Ideas, and on this 


Plato also posited matter. 
origin. So in his metaphysical sys 
to be a principle which is indepen ; 
ground, matter becomes self-derived and original. So it becomes 
another substance or being though Plato denied this and called it 
Non-being, 
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Soul, in the system of Plato, also stands separate and in- 
dependent. He could not show us how it is related to the ab-o- 
lute Being. It is not sufficient to say that soul was a member of 
the realm of Ideas before being embodied. So his conception of 
soul in his philosophy is very mechanical. 


Plato explained the objects of sense as copies of the Ideas 
stamped or impressed upon matter. But who performs the work 
of copying and stamping? This is not done, though it should 
have been done, by the supreme Reality. To perform this task 
Plato sought the help of the soul. The soul, having its affinity 
both with the world of Ideas and the world of matter, acts as a 
mediator between Ideas on the one hand and sense-objects on the 
other hand and as a result thereof objects of sense arise. 


Thus, there stands, as if, four separate principles—the Idea 
of the Good, the Ideas, matter and soul—in the system of Plato. 
In a monistic philosophy they should have been well-integrated 
and co-ordinated into a single supreme principle which can explain 
itself and can sufficiently explain the world and the universe at 
large. Plato tried to do this, but his interpretation has been 
highly mechanical. Moreover, it is now easy to see that his 
crude idealism, or if we are allowed to say, his attempted monism, 
ultimately turns into dualism which exhibits itself as the dualismi 
of Ideas and matter, of the sense-world and thought-world, of 
body and soul. 


Tt now stands, as a matter of fact, that monism which Vivek- 
ananda upheld is a perfect monism on ground that it sufficiently 
explains itself and also explains the existent universe and how 
it is related to this universe. Naturally Swamiji’s theory of edu- 
cation will differ in some measure from that of Plato in the meta- 
physical context, since Plato interpreted his idealism in a different 
manner and direction. Let us now turn to the epistemological 
side of Plato’s system of thought. 


According to Plato, true knowledge is philosophic knowledge. 
He described this knowledge in several names. He called it uni- 
versal and necessary knowledge, rational knowledge, a priori 
knowledge or transcendental knowledge. Quite opposed to this 
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is the sensuous knowledge or a posteriori knowledge or particular 
knowledge or contingent knowledge. Thus there arises a distinc- 
tion, in Plato’s epistemology, between two types of knowledge— 
knowledge obtained from concepts and knowledge obtained from 
sense experience. Knowledge derived from concepts is the philo- 
sephic or conceptual knowledge. It is not dependent on the 
evidence of external perception. Knowledge derived from sense 
experience is the ordinary or contingent knowledge. Plato termed 
this kncwledge as opinion, and ‘as opinion differs from individual 
to individual, he excluded it from the domain of philosophy- 
Plato discarded this knowledge, because it is formed of objects 
which are fleeting and changing in character and no knowledge is 
possible of the fleeting and changing objects. 


Put we should note that Plato did not reject altogether the 
validity of sensuous knowledge. Sensuous knowledge is irrational 
because it is made of objects which belong nct to the rat’onal Being 
but to the irrational one which Plato called not-being. Not-being 
is not real. SO, knowledge of objects which belong to it is also 
not real. But Plato very cautiously remarked that objects are 
not wholly unreal. They are half real and half unreal. Objects 
are real in so far as they participate in the Ideas, they are unreal 
in so far as they belong to not-being. Thus, it is proved that 
some sense-objects which participate in the Ideas are not wholly 
irrational or unreal. So, on this ground, sensuous knowledge 


cannct be altogether discarded. And we will sce a little latter 
tructing philo- 


that sensible objects have a role to play in cons 
sophical knowledge. 


We have already seen that transcendental knowledge and 
sensuous knowledge are also present in Swamiji’s philosophy. 
But like Plato he did not absolutely separate them from each 
other. For Vivekananda, they ultimately become identical on 
ground that he believed in the oneness of Reality. Since Reality 
is one, every thing rational or sensuous must belong to it. In 
his monistic philosophy, reason and sense are intimately con- 


nected. 


We will now directly demonstrate Plato’s philosophy of edu- 
cation in the light of the above metaphysical and epistemological 
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interpretations. We will see striking similarities—though Plato 
developed his so-called monism in a different direction—between 
Plato’s education and that of Swamiji in matters of demonstration, 
interpretation and illustration. 


Plato’s theory of education is fundamentally based upon the 
doctrine of recollection. According to this doctrine, all know- 
ledge is recollection of what was experienced by the soul in its 
disembodied state before birth. The human soul, which, before 
being embodied, was a member of the realm of Ideas, has got on 

_ it the stamp of the Universals. Thus, though, according to Plato, 
the human soul is not identical with the Real, it has within it the 
actual history of the Real. If we realize our own soul, thereby 
we will realize the history of the Ideas. So in the transcendental 
level, knowledge is self-realization, self-awareness or self- 
Consciousness. Education is a process or an instrument which 
helps the students in this act of self-realization. 


Education formulated by Plato, as shown above, tallies with 
the education formulated by Vivekananda. We have already 
seen that knowledge, for Vivekananda, is, in the transcendental 
level, self-realization, and education is an instrument which helps 
the individual in this act. But it must be remembered that there 
is a fundamental difference between Plato and Vivekananda in 
their assertion that knowledge is self awareness. For Vivek- 
ananda, knowledge is self awareness only when the human soul 
is identical with the Real ; but for Plato, knowledge is self-aware: 
ness on ground that the individual soul has within it all the poten- 
tialities of the Real, but it is not identical with the Real. 


Both for Plato and Vivekananda, true knowledge comes from 
within, i.e. from within the soul. True knowledge does not come 
from the outside world. Keeping in view this fundamental truth 
they, further maintained that knowledge is not information. If it 
were so, the libraries would be the greatest ‘saints’ and encyclo- 
paedias the greatest ‘rishis’ in the world. Thus it also follows 
that teaching and instructing have no essential role in educating 
a child, they are completely external to the child’s education. 
This is, of course, true in so far as the attainment of rational or 
Philosophical knowledge is conerned. But the role of teaching 
and instructing cannot be wholly denied even in attaining this 
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When the child is taught the fact that ‘two 
ry knowledge is already 
teacher’s instruction to 


‘type of knowledge. 
--two make four’, this piece of necessa: 
‘there in the child’s mind or soul. The 
sthe child about this fact is merely helping him in understanding 
his own mind where he reads by himself that ‘two+two make 
four’. In other words, the child only gives assent to this truth 
‘two+two make four’, when it is demonstrated to him by the 


teacher. He sees the whole truth for himself. 


But the role of teaching and instructing cannot be at all 
‘denied in case of acquiring sensuous knowledge. Thus when the 
‘teacher explains to the child that ‘the city of Calcutta is now 
dirty’, the child cannot see that this is true for himself. He 
must either believe the word of the teacher, or he must travel 
around the city and see the truth of the statement. In this pat- 
‘ticular case, therefore, the knowledge is really imparted from 
‘one mind to another. The teacher transfers to the child know- 


ledge which the child does not possess for himself. 


It is to be noted in this connection that though Vivekananda 
and Plato asserted that education is directly concerned with 
knowledge which comes from within, they, of course, admitted 
at the same time the fact that the outside world of objects has a 
Specific role in this context. We all know that Newton discovered 
the Law of Grayitation—a knowledge which was already there in 
his mind. But the idea of the law was shrouded by the soul’s 
immersion in the sensuous after having been embodied. As a 
Consequence, it was impossible for him to discover the law without 
taking some help or suggestion in the form of stimulus from: 
external object. The falling of the apple gave the suggestion to 
Newton and he studied his own mind. He rearranged all the 
Previous links of thought in his mind and discovered a new link 
among them which we call the Law of Gravitation. Thus the 
falling of the apple which is an object in the world outside acted 

< aS a suggestion which set Newton to study his own mind. This 
external suggestion of the sensible object is necessary because it 
Partakes of the truth relating to the law. 


i This is also true for Plato. According to Plato, knowledge 
a Pr of the Ideas. We have thoughts in our minds of 
uls,4 } 
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These thoughts are the copies of the Ideas. Knowledge 
takes place when the thoughts in our mind correspond to the 
Ideas which are objective realities. Though the soul contains 
within it the thoughts as copies of the Ideas, yet we have no 
knowledge at all about them. To be aware of the Ideas in the 
mind, cr simply to obtain knowledge about Ideas, an external 
stimulus of object is required to set the mind to study the Ideas 
contained within it. 


Let us illustrate the above matter after Plato. The sou] has 
within it the one Idea of beauty. But it is ignorant of the Idea. 
This is because the soul, descending from the world of Ideas into 
the body, has its knowledge (i.e. the Idea of beauty) dulled and 
almost blotted out by its immersion in the sensuous. The soul 
has now to be reminded of the one Idea of beauty. But this act 
of reminding does not take place until we take the help of a 
beautiful object in the world cf sense. We see a beautiful object 
in the sensuous level. The sight or the stimulus of that beautiful 
object reminds the soul of that one Idea of beauty of which the 
object is a copy. Thus to obtain knowledge of the Ideas, the 
soul is simply to be reminded of them, and this reminding takes 
place through the sensuous, because the sensuous partake of the 
nature of the Ideas. Now, this complex process of reminding is 
called education. 


According to Vivekananda, the highest end of education is 
to attain reunion with God, or to realize the true nature of the 
soul. More technically, the end of education is to attain libera- 
tion from the bondage of evil of sensuous life. In equal tone, 
Plato declared that the highest end of education is to study philo- 
sophy or dialectic. Dialectic is the crown of knowledge and 
knowledge is the crown of life. Plato recommended the study of 
dialectic at later age for those who were men of genius. The 
study of dialectic has for its objects the Ideas which are the abso- 
lute Reality. Plato gave the figurative name God to this absolute 
Reality. 


Thus to study the dialectic is to study the Ideas, i.e., the 
Reality which is God. This simply shows that through intellec- 
tual study of the dialectic, Plato made it the highest end of edu- 
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cation. It should be noted in this connection that Plato’s concep-- 
tion of the attainment of salvation through intellectual study 
corresponds to that of Vivekananda who emphasised that the 
attainment of liberation is possible through intellectual medium 
which is known as Jnana yoga. 


According to Vivekananda, the individual should be taken 
as composite in so far as his education is concerned. Education 
deals with the individual soul as embodied, not as disembodied. 
The embodied soul has as its correlates the physical parts such as 
physique, brain and other subtle psychical parts like spirit, con- 
science, conduct, character, consciousness, etc. Education studies 
the individual by taking together all these component parts which 
constitute his personality. In other words, education has for its 
objects, the brain or intellect, the body and its different organs, 
mind and spirit of the individual. Education is thus, simultane- 
ously, intellectual education, physical education, moral education, 
cultural education and spiritual education. In this sense, educa- 


tion studies the ‘whole-man’. 


Like Vivekananda, Plato highly believed im this concept of 
education of the ‘whole man’. As ancient educationist, he gave 
more emphasis upon moral, spiritual and cultural trainings of the 
individual, though physical and intellectual trainings were not less 


important to him. 


Though modern educational Psychology was unknown to 
Plato, the scheme of education which he framed suggests 
that he did not neglect the principles of psychology anywhere in 
the broad scheme of his education. Plato’s thought is in strong 
conformity with modern child psychology when he suggested that 
intellectual training should be totally stopped at the elementary 
stage where education should be exclusively devoted to the mental 
and physical trainings of the child through music and gymnastic. 
The reason is that the child by its nature is fond of music and. 
play, and this is why intellectual training is rather a torture to 
him, He introduced intellectual training at the intermediate stage 
when the child has grown into an adult. Plato suggested 
intellectual training through the study of mathematics which is 
preparatory to the study of dialectic, the highest intellectual study 
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which he introduced at the final stage of his education. The study 
of dialectic was restricted to those who were subtle thinkers or 
men of genius, men of truth, justice, courage and temperance. 


As Vivekananda introduced almost the same type of educa- 
tion both for men and women, Plato’s education also equally ap- 
plies both to men and women, Plato’s education also equally ap- 
plies both to men and women, though Plato thought—and it is 
really surprising—that women are intellectually inferior to men. 
Eut inspite of this fact, Plato imparted to women, like men, the 
Same training in music, and gymnastic and in the art of war. 
Thus Plato asserted: “you must not suppose that what I have 
been saying applies to men only and not to women as far as 
their nature can go.” 
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CHAPTER II 
I. AIMS AND MEANINGS OF EDUCATION 


In order to understand the aims of Vivekananda’s philo— 
sophy of education, we must keep in mind the Vedantic implica-- 
tions which he carried into his philosophy of education. And- 
we will see that he developed the aims of his education im con-: 
formity with these implications. 


In every age and in every land, when and where educationists- 
think of education, they think of it in terms of its aims and objec- 
tives. Without proper aims education will be quite meaningless: 
and will be a blind vacuum always pointing towards the negative: 
value of a zero. “A painter painting a picture does not put 
colours at random on the canvas, but he has a picture in his mind 
which he is trying to transmit on the canvas in colours. So also 
an educator must have a clear picture of the goal to attain which 
he is helping his pupil” So educationists are concerned, while: 
shaping and framing the structure of education, to formulate its 


aims and meanings. 


It is a historical fact that the frame-work of education is: 
determined, to a great extent, by the sociological impact of a 
Particular time. Since the people’s thought and aspirations and 
their dire needs of life change according to the change of time, 
the nature, structure, and aim of education get also changed 
accordingly. This is the reason why the plan and policy of the 
educationists of a particular age differ from those of the educa- 
tionists belonging to another particular age. Thus we see the 
thinkers on education of both the East and the West to give 
different views on education in different periods of history begin- 
ning from the dawn of civilization down to the modern age. This 
truth has been nicely expressed by Aristotle some twenty five 


hundred years ago. He wrote, “As things are.....- mankind are 
by no means agreed about the things to be taught, whether we 
s it clear whether educa- 


look to virtue or the best life. Neither i 
tion is more concerned with intellectual or moral virtue, The 
existing practice is perplexing; nO one knowing on what prin- 
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ciple we should proceed—should the useful in life, or should 
virtue or should the higher knowledge be the aim of our training ; 
all three opinions have been entertained. Again, about the means 
there is no agreement ; for different persons, starting with different 
ideas about the nature of virtue naturally disagree about the 
practice of iť.” 


It is also a fact that education is sometimes seriously deter- 
mined by the immediate needs of the society as well as by the 
deep inherent cultural tradition which is a gradual product of 
long centuries of the past. While we will develop the aims and 
meanings of education as envisaged by Swamiji, we will have to 
remember the immediate social background that has hatched his 
educational frame-work. 


The aim of education as formulated by Vivekananda is found 
implicit in his very definition of education as, “the manifestation 
of the perfection already in man”. Thus the attainment of per- 
fection is the true aim of education for Vivekananda. In our 
metaphysical exposition of the term ‘perfection’ in the first chapter. 
we have pointed out that the term should be understood in two 
different senses—in the metaphysical sense on the one hand and: 
in the non-metaphysical or empirical sense on the other. In the 
metaphysical or higher sense, the term implies the perfect soul 
which resides in the human body and which is fundamentally. 
identical with the Brahman. Thus the highest end of education 
is the realization of the nature of the soul (atman) as Brahman. 
This end is also interpreted in the sense of attaining liberation 
from the bondage of evil, meaning thereby the attaining to a 
stage in life im which the individual finds himself in a clear iden- 
tity with God. 


Coming to the fairsara life (ie. empirical or practical life) 
the individual forgets the real nature of manhood that he himself 
is God, and as a result of this he creates a wall of ignorance 
around him which obstructs the soul from shining forth its light. 
The man now becomes a victim to the bondage of wrong concep- 
tion of life, he is completely thrown into a stagnant world cut off 
from the world of divinity and as a result thereof he only sees 
darkness and no light at all. It is only true education which 
once again raises the man from this fall of true life to a stage 
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in which he finds the true nature of life—life which is purely 
‘divine in nature. 


In the empirical sense, the term perfection implies an ideal 
which is involved in every man’s life. This ideal, more in the 
ethical sense, gives birth to the conception of a social ideal in the 
sense of Common Good or General Will, which underlies every 
human activity under society. The conception of this ideal 
permeates every part of the society, every activity that the indivi- 
dual performs in his day to day life within the society. The 
human society can never be thought of, even for a single moment, 
without, and apart from, the conception of this ideal. This ideal 
has as its correlates such concepts as ‘good character’ ‘good 
man’ and ‘good habit’. Thus in the empirical plain, the term! 
perfection means all this. And when in fresh terms we will give 
the aim of education of Swamiji, we will confine ourselves to 
this empirical level. One word that we must remember in this 
connection is that the meaning of the term perfection is always 
one and single and that we see it in two separate senses is only 
due to convenience of our treatment of the aims in the mundane 
and supermundane levels. This division is possible only in abstract 
thought but not in fact and this division of perfection into the 
empirical and the non-empirical is ultimately lost into one Reality, 


Which is Brahman. 


made it clear that there are some 


In the introduction we have 
Swamiji’s education an ethico- 


basic factors which have given i 
religious outlook. We know from the Indian history of educa- 


tion that during the British regime the indigenous system of edu- 
-cation died up at the hands of British Officials of the Education 
Department. Though some noble minds like Adam, Munro, 
Elphinstone, Thomson, and Lietner tried heartfeltly to continue 
the native spirit of education but all their attempts failed at the 
end of the nineteenth century. In place of indigenous education 
came the British system of education. 


Tt is a truth that education imported to the soil of India 
from Britain was without any aim worth the name. The British 
Government only wanted to make some officers for administra- 
tive purpose from among the Indians. Gradually the entire struc- 
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ture of education was motivated and it was meant for, in wider 
sense, turning out mechanics and fitters, doctors and lawyers, 
teachers and clerks and a host of other social functionaries. Thus 
for the students the only aim of education was to manage a job 
in the available fields of service. And hence their whole energy 
and interest were geared to the examination for obtaining quali- 
fied marks which are required to get a job. In this way the 
mental vision and horizon of the Indian students were narrowed 
down to the act of obtaining marks in the examination. It was 
thus only obtaining marks and nothing else which dominantly 
guided the minds of Indian students for long and even now. 


Thus the British system brought the educational stagnation 
in our country and it still continues. This crisis and stagnation in 
education resulting from the objectives too narrowly conceived 
shocked the minds of so many nationalists and thinkers of India 
during the period of British administration. Swami Vivekananda 
was among those who seriously thought over this poor condition 
of education and tried heart and soul to put education to its 
proper place full of indigenous spirit, culture and tradition. He 
wanted to make Indian education strong, healthy and sound. 
Thus being strong itself, education will make the minds of the 
Indian youth bold and stout. Education now will not be mere 
passing examination and it will not be conducted by authorities 
from some narrow purposes. 


Education in wider and pregnant sense is a training of the 
mind, the body and the brain. It is a continual growth of the 
child’s personality. It never stops and halts at any point of the 
road leading to the fuller achievement of perfection which is the 
true end of life. It is co-extensive with life, as Ramakrishna said: 
“As long as I live, so long do I learn”. 


For Vivekananda, education is a process in which the young 
minds will receive strength, energy and vigorous character. Under 
this process they will mould themselves in such a way in which 
weakness has no part to play. Thus the larger and nobler aim, 
of education would be ‘life-building, man-making, character- 
making assimilation of ideas’, The entire educational method 

. and programme should keep this high objective in view. 
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He gave further the aim of his education in a negative way. 
“Getting by heart the thought of others in a foreign language, 
and stuffing your brain with them and taking some university 
degrees, you consider yourself educated? Is th’s education ? 
Cpen your eyes and see What a piteous cry for food is rising in 
the land of Bharata, proverbial for its food. Will your education 
fulfil this want? The education that does not help the common 
mass of people to equip themselves for struggle for life, which 
does not bring out strength of character, spirit of philanthropy and 


the courage of a lion—is it worth the name” ?* 


This is the complete picture of education which Swamiji visu- 
alised. This education is, in no way, poor, because it is replete 
with national feelings and sentiments, with the development of 
heart and mind, with the improvement of character and moral 
consciousness, with the cultivation of strength and energy, with 
the culture of brain and intellect and finally with the feelings of 
kindness and sympathy. He wanted this all-round education. 
Thus he emphatically said : “We want that education by wh'eh 
character is formed, strength of mind is increased, the intellect 
is expanded, and by which one can stazd on cne’s own feet. 
What we need is to study, independent of foreign control, different 
branches of the knowledge that is cur own, and w:th it the Eng- 
lish language and Western Science ; we need technical education 
and all else that will develop industries, so that men, instead of 
seeking for service, may carn enough to provide for themselves 
and save against a rainy day’ “The end of all education,” he 
continued, “all training, should be man-making. ‘The end and 
aim of all training is to make the man grow. The training by 
which the current and expression of will are brought under control 
and become fruitful, is called education”. 


2. MAN-MAKING AND CHARACTER-BUILDING 
EDUCATION 


It is incumbent on us to explain, now, at some Jength, 
the two concepts of ‘man-making’ and ‘character-building’, wh’ch 
Vivekananda emphatically referred to so many times while ex- 
plaining the aims and objects of his cducation. When we say 
that education must make. a ‘man’, thereby we mean to say 
something which is different from the meaning of the term ‘men’ 

5 
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taken in ordinary sense. A ‘man’ taken in ordinary sense is not 
the ‘man’ taken in real or true sense. Thus being born with two 
legs, two hands, one head and with manly thoughts and feelings, 
we should not call one a man. To become a man, in the real 
sense, one must posséss, in addition to all these, some essential 
qualities whch constitute the essence of true manhood. 


The point will be clear if we note the distinction between an 
individual and a person. A man is an individual when he is 
satisfied with things within sensuous stage of life. He feels no 
urge in him to understand that there may be a higher life, that 
there may be something which will sublime and elevate his pre- 
sent life to a higher stage where lies the true meaning and essence 
of life. The world the individual lives in is finite, limited 
and too narrow. He lives in a world of darkness where no single 
ray of light of divinity enters into. A man, on the other hand, 
is a person who sees that life is a finer flower, he thinks that 
there is a higher life above and beyond this ordinary one. While 
he is living in this mundare world, he is always attracted and 
inspired by some power which gradually raises him to the high, 
higher and the highest stage where he finds no distinction and 
difference between him and God. He is ultimately lost in the 
domain of the infinite. 


Thus while the individual is unconscious of a deeper con- 
nection between his world and the world of God, the person is 
fully conscious of it. Here lies the major difference between them. 
The person who possesses the essential biological factors which 
are strong, bold, stout, full-nerved and full-blooded, also possesses 
the essential qualities which make him the fittest participant both 
in the mundane and supermundane worlds. By a man as a true 
product of education Vivekananda meant such a person in every 
sense as explained above. 


We will now explain the second concept of ‘character-build- 
ing. To Vivekananda, education is an instrument which must 
produce a strong character. If any education fails to do so that 
educat’on is meaningless and has no practical value as well. Now, 
what is that ‘character’ which education ought to build ? Charac- 
ter is an active principle determined by the nature of the results 
of the activities that the individual performs during the entire 
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period of his life in this world. As the life of the child starts, 
the character also grows. At certain stage of his life, the charac- 
ter becomes fixed either as good or bad. Character again is a 
combined resultant force created by the world of desires, motives, 
tendencies and intentions. Vivekananda himself has described the 
nature of true character. Let us listen to him. He said: “The 
character of any man is but the aggregate of his tendencies, the 
sum total of the bent of his mind. As pleasure and pain pass 
before his soul, they leave upon it different pictures, and the 
result of those combined impressions is what is called a man’s 
character”.’ 


Vivekananda rightly suggests that good and evil have equal 
role in forming character. And sometimes to him, it is misery 
which is the strongest instrument in moulding character. Thus 
he said, “‘.....: in some cases misery is a great teacher than happi- 
ness. In studying the great characters the world has produced, 
I dare say, in the vast majority of cases, it would be found that 
it was misery that taught more than happiness, it was poverty 
that taught more than wealth, and it was blows that brought 
out their inner fire more than praise. Brought up in the lap 
of luxury, lying on a bed of roses and never shedding a tear, 
who has become great? When there comes affection in the 
heart, when the storm of sorrow blows all round, and it seems 
as if light will be seen no more, when hope and courage are 
almost gone. it is then, in the midst of this great spiritual tem- 
rest, that the light within gleams.” 


Swamiji again suggests that actions done by the individual 
have their indelible effects uzon the making of character. To 
explain this, he compares the mind to a lake where there are 
Waves and ripples. Like the wayes in the lake, there are motives 
and desires in the human mind. As every Wave rises in the 
water of the lake, so every desire rises on the surface of the 
mind and this desire never dies away when subsides, but leaves 
every possibility om the mind, where it may rise once again 
in future, Thus every work that a man performs, every move- 
ment of his body, every thought that he thinks, leaves always 
impressions upon mind and though these impressions do not 
Seem to be obvious om the surface, they are still strong enough 
to work beneath the surface subconsciously. What the man is 
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at every moment, is determined by the sum total of these im- 
pressions on his mind, and equally, the character of every man 
is determined by the sum total of these very impressions. If 
there are good impressions, the character becomes good, if bad.. 
the character becomes bad. : 


Swamiji also points out how the character, good or 
bad, gets stamped and becomes the determiner of the indivi- 
dual’s fortune. A man’s character may be good or bad. If he 
continuously listens to bad words, thinks bad thoughts, does 
bad activities, his mind then will be filled up with bad impres- 
sions, and they will, psychologically speaking, influence his 
thoughts and works without his being conscious of all these. 
These bad impressions are continuously working in him, In 
fact the sum total of these impress’ons in him will create the 
strong motive power for doing bad actions. He wll be com- 
pelled to act like a machine according to the directions of his. 
impressions. In the same way if one thnks good thoughts and 
does good works, the sum total of these impression; will appear 
good and they equally force him to do good even if he does not 
consciously wishes to do so. If a man does good work for 
long and thinks good thoughts for long, he will then be in 
possession of an irresistible tendency which will always inspire 
him to do gocd. If the individual is committed to do some 
evil, his mind, as the sum total of good tendencies, will not 
allow him to do so. He is then completely controlled and 
guided by the dictates of his good impressions which have been 
stamped upon his mind. When such will be the case, a man’s 
good character is said to be established. 


Swamiji also gives us the conception of a standard by which 
we will judge a man’s character to be good or bad. He warns 
us that in the act of judging an individual’s character, we must 
be conscious enough to refer to the whole dimension of his 
activities, from which a single act, though too small, should not 
be discounted. What he means to say is that the judgment will 
never be partial, but be complete, —complete in the sense that 
all his activities—great and small—should be taken into ac- 
count. And he specifically mentions that if we really judge. 
we must judge the mest common activities instead of the great- 
Those common activities are indeed the things which will tell. 
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us the real character of the man. The great actions are not 
‘always the point to note because sometimes the great occasions 
rouse even the lowest of human beings to some kind of great- 
ness which is transitory, but that man alone is really great whose 
‘character is great always—the same for all times and for all 
places. 


Swamiji does not forget to refer in this connection to habit 
which is closely connected with character. To Swamiji habit is 
not only the second nature of man but it is the first nature and 
even the whole of the human nature. A habit is formed, psy- 
chologically, out of the coalescence of the diverse warring im- 
pressions upon the mind, The character is formed out of re- 


peated habits. If one’s character becomes bad, it can be cor- 
rected through repeated habits. Habits may be good or bad. 
But there is always human possibility to correct bad habit 
through good one. A habit, good or bad, when formed, be- 
comes very powerful and it brings the individual of whom it is 
the habit completely to its swing and does not let him off unless 


it is removed by counter habits. To explain this we will use 
a parable given by Ramakrishna Deva. 

It is a habitual fact that a worldly man accustomed to mate- 
rialistic thoughts and surroundings cannot live long in atmosphere 
of purity and renunciation without a feeling of restlessness and 
discomfort. Ramakrishna Deva has illustrated the result of this 
stereotyped habit through a beautiful parable. The parable reads: 
“A group of fisherwomen who were on their way home from a dis- 
tant market, were over-taken by a heavy hail-storm at nightfall 
and were compelled to take shelter in a florist’s cottage nearby. 
They were kindly allowed to sleep that night in a room where 
he had kept some baskets of sweet smelling flowers for supplying 
his customers on the morrow. ‘The atmosphere of the room, 
filled with the fragrance of flowers, was strange for those fisher+ 
‘women and they could not therefore get even a wink of sleep. 
At last one of them suggested a remedy. “Let us sprinkle,” she 
said, “a little water on our empty fish baskets and place them 
close to our noses. That would keep the disturbing smell of 
flowers from spoiling our sleep. “Every one gladly agreed to 
the proposal and did accordingly, and soon all began to snore.”* 
Such indeed is the power of habit. 
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3. DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 


We will explain some other elements that fall rightly 
within the dimension of the aims and objectives of education 
envisaged by Vivekananda. First of all we will discuss the 
development of personality which is a precious ornament in the 
individual rightly produced by education. In its aim education 
must provide conditions under which the individual's personality 
will foster. Before we approach the problem of personality 
after Vivekananda, we will try to give a general conception of 
the term personality from psychological point of view. By per- 
sonality of an individual we generally mean a set of qualities 
expressed in the process of his activities, in the process of his 
treating others, in the manner of speaking, writing, and moving. 
There are, perhaps, innumerable qualities which characterise the 
Personality of an individual, but, practically, it is impossible for 
us to mention all of them. The concept of Personality is some- 
times misunderstood by many and this we want to remove. 


Personality is sometimes understood as good appearance or 
good liking. But this is not actually the case and if this would 
have been the case, the world then possessed countless men of 
personality on the one hand, and it unjustly excluded from its 
account that rare group of men who really possessed the fine 
qualities of personality, but unfortunately were lacking in hand- 
some appearance, on the other. So, what.it really means? It 
is a combination of many qualities which result in a tremen- 
dous power of influence. Courage, firmness, strength, ability to 
inspire people, to trust and follow them are some of the qualities 
common to all men and women of outstanding personality. It 
is the sum total of all acquired biological dispositions, impulses, 
tendencies and instincts of an individual. It is worthwhile to 
note in this connection the definition of personality given by 
Woodworth and Marquis. Personality, according to them, is 
“the total quality of an individual’s behaviour, as it is revealed 
in his habits of thought and expression, attitudes and interests, 
his manner of acting, and his personal philosophy of life.” 


Let us now see the matter from the standpoint of Swamiji’s 
psychology of interpretation. He interprets personality in terms 
of capacity to influence others. He suggests that the force of 
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influencing others comes, in different proportions, from two 
sources. One-third of it comes from the words and thoughts of 
the individual and the remaining two-thirds come from the indi- 
vidual himself. By the ‘individual himself? he may mean either 
the inner growth and constitution, or the biological qualities and 
constitution of the individual as 2 whole. We will see what 
Vivekananda says about it in his own moving language. He 
says: “You see what is happening all around us. The world 
is one of influence. Part of our energy is used in the preserva- 
tion of our own bodies. Beyond that, every particle of our 
energy is day and night being used in influencing others. Out 
bodies, our virtues, our intellect and our spirituality, all these 
are continuously influencing others. So, conversely, we are 
being influenced. by them. This is going on all round us.” 


Swamiji makes the conception of personality more clear by 
using a concrete illustration. Thus he says: “A man comes, 
you know he is very learned, his language is beautiful and he 

but he does not make any impres- 


speaks to you by the hour— 
sion. Another man comes, and he speaks a few words, not well 
all the same, he makes ai 


arranged, ungrammatical perhaps ; 
immense impression. Many of you have seen that werds alone 
cannot always produce an impression. Words, even thoughts, 
contribute only one-third of the influence, in making am impres- 
sion, the man, two-thirds. What you call the personal magnet- 
ism of the man—that is what goes out and impresses you.” 


the forefront is as to how the indivi- 
developed. The question is, no doubt, 
re are no marked guidelines. Any 
roblem from psychological stand- 


Now the question in 
dual’s personality can be 
very difficult to answer as the 
way we will first face the p 
point. 

Psycholog'sts generally agree that both heredity and envi- 
ronment in the form of experiences help in the deve’opment of 
personality. It is believed that there is an criginal nucleus of 
personality which gradually grows and develops and shapes, to 
a great extent, the nature of the individual's personality. But it 
is to be remembered that personality js not determined by the 


innate hereditary factors alone ; it is also determined by the fac- 


tors in the early experience of the infant. The size of the family, 
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being the only child, order of birth and age of parents at birth-all 
“influence the child in his personality development. 


Again, the larger society and the cultural atmosphere at 
home and in the society play increasing and significant role in 
the development of personality. Sometimes the consciousness of 
a particular responsibility at home-environment determines the 
size of one’s personality. This point has been well treated by 
Prof. G. D. Boaz in his book, “General Psychology’. Let us quote 
him here: “In almost all societies, children, as they grow, a:e 
somehow taught that they have to giay a certain role in life. 
Apart from the role that each child has to play within the family 
as a son, or a daughter or the eldest son, or the father, mother, 
etc., a growing individual also learns that he has a role to play 
in society. He comes to learn that this is expected of him by 
the very nature of the culture and structure of his society. The 
actual role will of course vary with the group. These rotes which 
are expected of the individual have their effect on the develop- 
ment of personality.”” 


The environmental factor is sometimes emphasised too much 
by psychologist like Watson. He suggests that any child can be 
developed into a scientist or a doctor, or a lawyer or a thief, if 
appropriate and suitable kind of training is imparted to him. 
But one weakness of Watson’s assertion is that his suggestion 
does not indicate in any way what kind of scientist, or doctor, or 
lawyer, or thief, the child will be. So general experience stands 
by the fact that the quality and size of a man’s personality de- 
pend, to a great extent, upon the interaction between the factors. 
of environment coming from the family structure and one’s own 


inner tempo of life. 


We will now face the situation after Swamiji. He believed 
that the development of personality is capable of being effected 
through the pursuit of different princip'es in life, through regular 
mental exercises, and through spiritual activities. Thus the pro- 
cess is susceptible of being acquired. The philosophy of Yoga 
in India has formulated different laws by following which one 
can develop his personality. These laws are not rigid and ex- 
clusive in nature. These laws have a universal application. 
They express themselves through various channels of activity, 
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love, self-control, and knowledge. Thus they easily apply to the 
house-holders, to the poor and the rich, to the wise, to the man 
of business and to the man of spirituality. They are the great 
sources of developing and strengthening of personality. 


4, MOTIVE POWER OF EDUCATION 


topic that comes up for discussion is the 
We shall use here the phrase 
a much wider sense in which it 
tential force of education itself, 
(a) better pumpoées, (b) better 
contents, (c) better methods, (d) better conditions, and (e) better 
teachers. The phrase means on the other hand the actual will- 
force and courage which education as an instrument objectively 
produces in the minds of the young students, and when this is 
actually done, the young minds are relieved of the play of fear 
and weakness for ever and ever. Let us discuss, at first, the first 


implication of the phrase : 


The next 
motive power of education. 
‘motive power of education in 
implies on the one hand the po! 
which manifests itself through 


(a) Better purposes : 

Unhesitatingly education should be put to better purposes. 
Abraham Lincoln once wisely remarked, “Tf only we know what 
we were about perhaps we should get about it better." This is 
applicable to every man of responsibility in every field of acti- 
vity. There can be no denying the fact that most of the serious 
problems of education of the present day are caused by negli- 
gence of the teachers who are truly the safeguards of education. 
It is a pity that a large number of teachers do not know what 
they are really about. This is the cause of the whole malady. 
There are some men, wise men indeed, in the world who most 
often advocate that education is an end in itself. So it needs 
no definite purpose. But we are sorry to say that we cannot 
share their view. Education ought to have some noble purposes 
without which it will soon turn into an unproductive machinery. 
The teachers will commit themselves to the great purpose of pro- 
ducing good citizens of their country and of the world. They 
will engage themselves seriously in the act of combatting ignor- 
ance, suspicion, and prejudice, whenever and wherever these are 


found present. 
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The teachers, again, will devote themselves to the pursuit 
of truth, beauty, and moral excellence. There are still some 
again who maintain that education must have a scientific and 
technological outlcok since we are living in the era of sputnic. 
The claim is in a sense justified and we know that education 
now-a-days is being used as a means of achieving the materials 
for higher standards of living. We have no hesitation to agree 
to this proposal, but what is true is that there must te some- 
thing more in the aim of education in addition to these material 

` conditions of life to be fulfilled by education. This something 
more is, in the words of A. N. Whitehead, that “A man may 
know all about the laws of light and yet miss the radiance of the 
sunset and the glory of the morning sky”.'' So education should 
be devoted not only to the production of better scientists but 
men who are essentially and spiritually alive. 


(b) Better contents : 


As regards the better contents of education we must men- 
tion that what is relevant should be included in the programme 
and what is irrelevant should be excluded. While we are busy 
in making the curricula, we must note that the question of 
‘new’ and ‘old’ is totally irrelevant. Our main concern will be 
to see whether they are relevant to the noble purpose of educa- 
tion. 


(c) Better methods : 


The educationists must give emphasis upon the better me- 
thods of education. (They will seriously take it into notice that 
the methods must be consistent with the ends of education. The 
methods, in other words, will te such as will help in fulfilling 
the proper aims of education, and the proper aims are the mate- 
rial and ideal in nature. 


(d) Better conditions : 


By better conditions of education we generally mean the 
better atmosphere or environment in a wider sense. The term 
better environment widely includes good teachers, good buildings 
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and sufficient money. If we sincerely want to make education 
a fruitful and well productive machinery we must pay attention 
to these essential material conditions. It is now a known fact 
that the structure of successful modern education requires sub- 
stantial money and other resources. It is therefore the prime 
duty of every country to come forward and back the cause of 
education with sufficient national resources. If this be not done 
the very aim of education will be defeated. 


(e) Better Teachers : 


It is to be understood first of all that every body has not 
the required potentiality to become a good teacher. The pri- 
mary condition for becoming a good teacher is that he must be 
academically qualified. Besides this qualification, he ought to 
possess some other moral qualities. He must realize this truth 
that teaching is not a job at all. It is a noble vocation, a noble 
profession which requires dedication to great ideals and causes 
greater than ourselves. Every school, college, university, Te- 
quires teachers of true professional spirit.. Only teaching, and 
nothing else, will be the motto and mission of their life. If we 
really want to better the cause of education, in which it means 
to wage war against prejudice, misunderstanding, suspicion and 
selfishness, then, if we want to be successful, we must not only 
depend upon text books but upon ideal and noble teachers to 
whom teaching is not a job but a high mission of life. 


stirknaked fact that the modern world in 


which we are fortunately living to-day is full of misunderstand- 
ing, suspicion, intolerance and unjust stresses. Under such cru- 
cial circumstances it will be practically difficult to inspire the 


young children to noble and great causes. Tt will be difficult to 
ask them to do good to the society at large. it will be difficult to 


make them believe that the whole world is a single family for 


which we all are the inseparable members. But still rays of 
ht come from the teachers 


hope, im the midst of hopelessness mig 

who will alone take the burden of removing the so-called fear 
and misunderstanding. It is only teachers who know that a 
patch of dark cloud is standing still on the sky overhead. When 
a strong storm of idealism will blow. it will be soon removed 


Tt is a grim and 
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and the sky will be neat and clean. When this can be done 
practically, then education will work a material, intellectual and 
spiritual revolution. If we want to make moral and spiritual 
progress throughout the world, we must rely upon such a revolu- 
tionary education. 

We will now deal with the second meaning of the phrase 
‘motive force’ in which education as an instrument effects a tre- 
mendous will-force and courage in the minds of the students. 
That education, for Vivekananda, is a true and faithful educa- 
tion which removes away the deep-seated roots of fear and weak- 
ness from the minds of the children and gives in its place the 
lessons of courage, strength and fearlessness. Swamiji reminds 
us of the great lesson of strength to be found in every page of 
the Upanigads. A man who has truly realised in his heart the 
Upanisadic teachings has become himself the master of strength. 
Swamiji narrates a story in which we find an Indian sannyasin, 
versed in the Upanisadic teachings, to give a courageous reply 
to a powerful emperor who threatened to kill him. The story 
runs that once Alexander, the great emperor, met with an Indian 
Sannyasin on the bank of the Indus. The emperor being 
astonished at his wisdom tempted him with gold and honour 
to come over to Greece. The starknaked monk sitting on a 
block of stone smiled at his gold and temptation and refused. 
The angry emperor then said, “I will kill you if you do not 
come”, and the man then burst into laugh and said, “you never 
told such a false-hood in your life as you tell just now, who 
can kill me? For I am spirit Unborn and undecaying.”® This 
is the example of real courage and strength. 


Swamiji calls upon the young to master such strength, and 
strength only as spread in every nook and corner of the Upa- 
nisads. We cannot check our temptation to hear his eloquent 
words with which he inspired the young generation to acquire 
strength and courage. Thus he says in his unique sympathetic 
and moving tone. “There are thousands to weaken us, and of 
stories we have had enough. Therefore, my friends, as one of 
your blood, as one that lives and dies with you, let me tell you 
that we want strength, strength, every time strength. And the 
Upanisads are the great mine of strength. Therein lies strength 
enough to invigorate the whole world. The whole world can be 
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vivified, made strong, energised through them. They will call 
with trumpet voice upon the weak, the miserable and the down- 
trodden of all races, all creeds and all sects to stand on their 
feet and be free. Freedom, physical freedom, mental freedom 
and spiritual freedom are the watchwords of the Upanishads,””* 


5. HEALTH EDUCATION 


Another subject that we must treat just now in connec- 
tion with the aim of education is health education. Health 
education has been given an important place in the educational 
curricula everywhere, in every country, in every age. Import- 
ance of physical training was highly recognised even by ancient 
educators. They took special care for the children’s health. Im- 
those days physical instruction was given generally through 
military training. In a word, we may assert that all true edu- 
cationist, to whatever country and age he may belong, has re- 
alized this truth that education will be hopelessly incomplete if 
physical training is excluded from the programme of studies 
and from the day to day routine of works. Swamiji felt the p 
need of such practical training which would give the students. 
good and strong health. When he raised his eyes and looked 
at the Indian schools, he saw face to face their poor conditions 
which gravely shocked him. He soon realised that while the 
educationists of other advanced countries were concerned with 
the problems of directing the national energy at work along 
channels most suited to the immediate aspirations of the nations, 
the Indian educationists, very poor in number, were then con- 
cerned with the primary problems of awakening the national 
energy long before taking the question of directing it in any 
channel. The cause of this crisis in the national energy and the- 
resultant backwardness lies in the foreign rule. 


g the fact that under the foreign 


There can be no denyin 
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rule the Indian people came to be physically weak, lazy, 
f depending upon others. What is most de- 
ings still continues and wor- 
ducation that was imparted 
purely academic. The lone 
hology of the young Indians 
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educational institutions was to fulfil this demand. Nobody cared 
to think of the question of pupil’s growth. 

Thus what the country got from the schools, colleges and 
universities, were men and boys with health completely broken 
down and consequently with poor brain and mind. This sorry 
picture of the young generation upon whom depend the future 
good, progress and prosperity of the country, pained the heart 
and mind of Vivekananda—a true nationalist and educationist. 
As a dreamer of new India—full of hopes and possibilities, he 
with his usual moving tone and trumpet voice roused the Indian 
students and reminded them of their prolonged mstakes and 
showed them the light of truth. Thus he said: “First of all our 
young men must be strong. Religion will come afterwards. 
Be strong, my young friends, that is my advice to you. You 
will be nearer to heaven through football than through the study 
of the Gita. You will understand the Gita better with your 
biceps, your muscles, a little stronger. You will understand the 
genius and the mighty strength of Krishna better with a little 
strong blocd in you. You will understand the Upanishads and 
glory of the Atman, when your body stands firm on your feet, 
and you feel yourselves as men”.” 


The aforesaid discussion bears clear evidence of how much 
Vivekanada was serious about the physical condition of the 
children. He was not only thinking for physical training, but, 
along with it, he wanted to impart such practical training as 
would make the pupils active, efficient in their daily activities. 
Through this training, the students will also receive practical 
insight into the judgement of things, and thereby they will deve- 
lop their power of execution—an essential practical ability which 
the Indian students in general are lacking in. Like a realistic 
thinker, Swamiji came to realize that al! the aims and programmes 
of education will prove nothing if manual training and means of 
development of the power of execution are not included in the 
educational curricula. 

It will be interesting for us to note that a similar practical 
thought of physical culture and development of power of execu- 
tion was going on in the minds cf the educaticnists of the West. 
It will not te irrelevant if we quote, for general understanding, 
a few extracts from a book entitled, “Educat‘on in the Century”, 


HEALTH EDUCATION T9: 


published in the Nineteenth Century Series of America, to show 
how educationists im advanced countries became conscious of the 
importance of physical culture and training of the power of exe- 
cution during the last century and made epoch-making changes 
in their old educational system. 


“It was an epoch in the history of the race when the univer- 
sities in the last quarter of the century began to appoint profes- 
sors of physical culture for the development of the bodily powers 
of their students. The time cannot be long delayed when phy- 
sical development will be taken into consideration of the granting 


of the university degrees.” 


“Knowledge becomes power whem its acquisition aids in the 
development of man’s executive tendency, when it is woven by 
self-activities into the individuality of men and women and used 
by them as means of revealing a greater self-hood.” 


“The greater advance in teaching was made when teachers 
realized that education was very imperfect so long as the child 
was not trained to be executive along the lines of its special 
indivdual power or self-blooid.” 

“The spread of the ideal, that the child should be trained 
in his operative power, has led to the almost universal adoption 
of manual training as a part of popular education in Europe and 
America. At first it was introduced, for economic reasons, to 
qualify the child tc make a living...... At the end of the century 
men have learned to value manual training as an important 
educational agency for the development of brain-power, for the 
co-ordination of the brain and hands, for the culture of the 
observant powers, for the development of the powers of definite, 
purposeful thought, for making the child a practical, self-active, 
independent, original being and for training his moral nature by 
Preserving his creatively operative tendency, and stimulating him 


to productive effect. ™® 


We have to take lesson from this great book full of re- 
sources of practical training. If we truly want to achieve this 
end, our schools should immediately take steps to develop the 
physique and to train the power of execution of every child. 
Cur school goers like those in the advanced countries should 
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go through the physical exercise, some sort of military drill. 
manual work, strict discipline for inculcating habits of cleanli- 
ness, regularity, punctuality and self-help. When all Indian 
schools will take this noble programme, they will contribute a 
good deal towards making our boys and girls strong, active and. 
efficient. 


We will mention in this connection some essential cond tions 
that the teachers must fulfil to make health education a success. 
Firstly, the teachers must commit themselves to the task of in- 
structing and teaching boys hygiene, physical exercises, games, 
anatomy, physiology, biology and nutrition. Secondly, in order 
to achieve this aim they should co-operate with the parents of 
the children. Thirdly, the teachers will sincerely urge the autho- 
tities concerned to provide necessary facilities for remedial and 
preventive treatment. They will make the authorities under- 
stand that, for this purpose, a group of doctors, dentists, sanitary 
inspectors and clinics and hospitals are necessary. It will be 
the authorities who will bear the cost of maintain’ng these per- 
sonnel. ‘The teachers will bear in mind that they will never 
perform any activities relating to the health department. They 
will remain all the time the teachers. They will be vigilant on 
the question whether things there in schools are going aright or 
not. And fourthly, and lastly, the teachers will look at the school 
environment. 


It is silly to talk about health education when the school 
environment is not up to the general standard. It is silly to 
think of games and sports when there is no sufficient space to 
undertake these games and sports. It is unpractical to talk about 
swimming without a water supply or about a good sanitation 
where the schools suffer from the minimum causes of anxiety. 
Under such circumstances the teachers and the authorities must 
come forward to shape the school environment so that the chil- 
dren reading under it cam become neat and clean, strong and 
healthy. If this is done practically, the children, once coming 
from such environment, will demard later on homes that con- 
form to similar standard. They will ins’st upon unpolluted water 
ways, on piped water, on the safeguarding of milk and food. 
In this way our schcols can become great reforming agents and 
levers by which the standard of society will be raised. 


SUBLIMATION OF THE MIND 8h 
6. SUBLIMATION OF THE MIND 


Every educationist either of the East or of the West, who 
builds up any system of education, believes it well that education 
which imparts training of the body and the brain is not proper 
education. That education is scientific, perfect, well productive, 
integrated, which is concerned with educating the ‘whole man’— 
a concept well-recognized in the history of world education. The 
concept simply means that education, as an active process as 
well as an instrument, must provide training equally and simul- 
taneously for the body, brain and the mind, Swamiji, as a true 
educationist, believed in this education of the ‘whole man’. 
Mere physical and intellectual education are lop-sided. A man 


d only-in the principles of the intellect knows 


vastly educate 
sacred love for 


nothing of the secret of his heart where lies the 
the eternal, the infinite. 


Swamiji could not hold in high esteem the western civiliza- 
tion as it was a product by the men, vastly learned in science 
and technology, whose’ hearts remained completely dry and sick 
due to lack of proper cultivation, The growth of the civiliza- 
tion of the west is defective in the sense that it has fostered! 
through the artificial and mechanical rules of the brain and 
lacked in the soft, mild and affectionate touch of the heart. 
Vivekananda wanted such education as would inspire the culti- 
vation of heart. Thus he uttered in his inimitable tone: “We 
may be the most intellectual people the world ever saw and yet 
we may not come to God at all. On the other hand, irreligious 
men have been produced from the most intellectual training. It 
is one of the evils of western civilization that it gives exclusive 
emphasis upon intellectual education alone without taking care 
of the heart. It only makes men ten times more selfish. When 
there is conflict between the heart and the brain, let the heart 
be followed. It is the heart which takes one to the highest 
plane of divinity where intellect can never reach. It goes beyond 
the intellect and reaches what is called inspiration. Always cul- 
tivate the heart. Through the heart the Lord speaks.” 


„We 


Now, instead of using the phrase education of the mind 
This 


will use a better phrase more appropriate to the context. 
6 
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is sublimation of the mind. We take the word sublimation in 
two senses, first, sublimation in the secular sense, second, subli- 
mation im the spiritual sense. The term sublimation in general 
implies a process in which the m‘nd gets an uplift from_its lower 
to a higher stage in which it becomes fittest to see God within 
its reach. The entire process acts through redirecting the indi- 
vidual’s natural impulse, desire and emotion into higher thinking. 
T. S. Avinashilingam, an eminent thinker on Swamiji’s philo- 
sophy of education, has given a very nice definition of the term 
sublimation. As he says : «When activities are raised from 
lower to higher levels of integration and when there is harmony 
in that process, the resulting behaviour is sublimation.” 


Sublimation, in the secular sense, means channelling the 
mental qualities, adversely developed, towards the good. At this 
level of sublimation, the educationist’s task will be to formulate 
ways and means through which unfavourable traits of the chil- 
dren are to be transformed into favourable qualities. Thus, if 
a child is found to act in a destructive way, if he is found to 
tehave violently, he may be easily redirected towards construc- 
tive workmanship and towards well and good behaviours. In 
similar way, boys and girls have been trained to respect law and 
love teamwork through the activities of games and sports. They 
have been taught through these activities to give greater import- 
ance to their group rather than to themselves. 


The second sense of sublimation is the spiritual conversion. 
Its manifestation is generally found in the sudden change of heart 
and emotional regeneration affecting mainly the outlook, inner 
adjustments and habits of life of an individual. This sudden 
change causing a turning point in an individual’s life may be 
brought about by a revelation through some words, sight or ex- 
perience. If we look on the psychological side, we see the indi- 
vidual passing through a stage of violent inner conflicts which 
gradually subside as a result of a firm resolution in the mind, 
which in its turn gives rise to singleness of devotion, and sur- 
render of self to a higher cause. The history of all religions is 
replete with cases in which we find the most ordinary men being 
immortal due to the sudden change of the course of their lives 
on the inspiration received by chance-word or experience. 


a 
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A story known as ‘Vilva Mangala’ with which most of us 
are familiar, illustrates nicely the above. When he was a young 
man, he fell in courtship with a prostitute girl who lives on the 
other side of a river. He could not but meet the girl regularly 
at night at her home. Once the scheduled time was dis- 
turbed due to his performance of a ceremony of his father’s 
obsequies. When the ceremony was over, it was a heavy dark 
night. The youngman still crossed over the river by taking a 
rotten dead body which he first thought to be a floating log. 
When he reached the home of his beloved, he saw all the doors 
closed. He took very strongly by his two hands a venomous 
snake which was hanging across the wall while entering into the 
hole. But the snake appeared to him first to be a long piece of 
rope. He fell down on the ground as his hands slipped off. At 
this sound, his beloved came out of the room and heard about 
everything from him. A last she refused him her love and ad- 
vised him to divert his sacred love from her to God, whose love 
would be the most perfect. He worked on her advice and later 


on became a great saint. This is called true sublimation at the 


‘Spiritual level. 

It is stated that there are four possible ways in and through 
which sublimation in the spiritual plain can be achieved. These 
four ways are, (a) Selfless work (Karma Yoga), (b) Love (Bhakti 
Yoga), (c) Spiritual contemplation (Raja Yoga), and (d) know- 
ledge (JnanaYoga). We will now discuss one by one of these 
ways leading to the enlightenment of the individual’s heart and 
mind. 


(a) Karma Yoga: 

Karma Yoga holds that a man without having spiritual love, 
without any capacity of controlling the mind, without any deep 
knowledge of philosophy still attains salvation or sublimation of 
the mind by simply following the principle of Karma Yoga. 
Whe principle of Karma Yoga is that a man is born for work. 
He must work, but work without any ulterior motive. His work 
will be selfless and unattached. But when we look at the world 
we see a completely different picture. Most of the men here 
in this world work and do their duty, but behind every act and 
duty, there is an earthly motive. They work because they want 
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to live better. Such worldliness, such sophisticated motive cannot 
help a man in his spiritual uplift. The fact is that when a man 
works with-an ulterior motive, his pure and perfect soul gets 
polluted and corrupted. As soon as the man enters into the 
sainsara life, his soul becomes victim to the results of his sen- 
suous activities, his soul becomes subject to the earthly pains 
and pleasures. Thus, the man is thrown utterly into the stage 
of animal life. It is not the philosophy and psychology of the 
Karma Yoga that a man who will put himself to work will be- 
come subject to such poor fate. It is the sure philosophy of 
Karma Yoga to utter that a man, while doing any earthly work, 
has every scope and possibility within his limit to keep his soul 
perfect and unattached. The very word ‘unattached’ implies that 
a man acts, but his soul does not get attached to the results of 
his actions. Thus the fact that the man dces his work while 
the soul remains perfect all along gives meaning to ‘Karma 
Yoga.’ 


Swamiji suggests in the light of his experience that there is 
only one brilliant name amidst the thousands of prophets of the 
world who proved himself through his life to be the greatest and 
the most perfect Karma Yogi. That name, according to Swamiji.. 
is Lord Buddha. All other prophets in the history of the world- 
religions were more or less guided by some distant motive which 
vitiated their claims of being true karma Yogins. This is well 
proved by the fact that each prophet, except Lord Buddha, was: 
prone to self-advertisement. All of them proclaimed to the 
world that they were incarnations of God or they were the mes- 
sengers of God, and they had come down on earth as saviours 
of mankind. And they were doing this divine duty only because 
they would be rewarded in heaven after death. If their motive 
is judged by strict psychology, it will be vicious like that of the 
ordinary men who are always working with personal motives 
and interests. But we see that Lord Buddha is the only prophet 
who said, “I do not care to know your various theories about 
God. What is the use of discussing all the subtle doctrines about 
the soul? Do good and be good. And this will take you t° 
freedom and truth.”* 


It was Buddha who did all his works without any personal 
motives. The history of mankind does not contain any seco? 
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character which has soared so high above all. He was the rare 
character produced by the whole human race, with the higher 
philosophy and largest sympathy. He was the man, the philo- 
sopher, the preacher, yet bore in the innermost recess of his 
heart the deepest sympathy and kindness for even the lowest 
species of animals. He was the sage, the saint, the hermit, who 
never put forth any claims for himself. He was the greatest of 
the Yogins. He was the first among the saints, who had the 
daring capacity to say: “Believe not because some old manus- 
cripts are produced, believe not because it is your national belief, 
because you have been made to believe it from childhood, but 
reason it all out and after you have analysed it, then, if you 
find it will do good to all, believe it, live up to it and help others 


2902 


to live up to it. 

Buddha is our Lord, our ideal, our master and our true 
guide. Every man will follow the path of Buddha and when he 
will attain the stage of Buddha, he will be the best Karma 


Yogin, and he will then possess a tremendous spiritual power 
by which he will change the course of the world from the bad 


towards the good. 
(b) Bhakti Yoga: 


Every man, psychologically speaking, is born with some 
feeling of love, nobody is devoid of love-feeling. But this love 
is channelled towards different things. It is manifested in so 
many ways. Some man loves his friend, some his younger 
brother, some again a member of opposite sex, some may still 
love a domestic animal, or any other thing in the world. But 
love when given to God is called ‘Bhakti’ and the path of Bhakti 


is called ‘Bhakti Yoga.’ 


Bhakti yoga is the science of divine love. As a science it 
teaches man how to transform human love into the divine love. 
It is the science of Bhakti Yoga which tells us, as Swamiji said, 
that the various passions, feelings and emotions in the human 
heart are not wrong in themselves, but only they have to be 
carefully controlled, sublimated, and directed until they reach, 
the highest stage of excellence. When our feelings and emotions 
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get to the pinnacle of excellence, we are then brought face to 
face with God. When a man reaches certain stage of realization. 
he understands that all things are in God. God has created 
everything out of his love. To love anything is to love God. 
To love God is to be in him. ‘The bhakta utters from the very 
depth of his heart: “Everything is his and he is my lover. af 
love him.” In this way everything in the world becomes holy 
and sacred to the bhakta, because he knows that everything 
belongs to God, it is created out of His love. All living beings 
are his children, all are his body, all are his manifestations. 
It will be an act against God to hurt any one, any man or anix 
mal. When man reaches the highest stage of development of 
spiritual love, he sees that there is no actual contradiction among) 
things in this world. They are not at all contradictory to one 
another, but live peacefully in a strong unity. They all know 
that they belong to the same God. He further realizes, “Man 
is seen no more as a man, but only as God, the animal is seen 
no more as an animal but as God, even the tiger is no more @ 
tiger, but a manifestation of God. In this way the bhakta 
throws himself into the intense state of bhakti and offers worship 
to every one, to every life and to every being. 


Love expresses itself first through reverence shown to places 
associated with the presence of God, such as temples, holy 
places, etc. Reverence comes out of love. After reverence 
comes priti, pleasure in God. The bhakta always aspires to 
think about God. Then comes Viraha, an intense misery as & 
result of separation from the beloved. Under such state the 
bhakta is all the time anxious to meet his beloved, God. He 
sees none else but God, he wants no other but God. The bhakta 
feels that life is sweet only because of the thought of God. In 
the earthly level, it is found that the lover thinks and feels that 
everything, every part of the body of his beloved, even the piece 
of cloth belonging to the darling of his heart, is near and dear 
to him, is sacred to him. The nature: of divine love is that it 
does not bargain. Tt does not want anything in return. It loves 
for love’s sake. The bhakta loves because he cannot but love. 
When we look at a beautiful scenery we love it. This love does 
not demand anything from the scenery, nor does the scenery 
demand anything from us. This love for the beautiful scenery’ 
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brings us to a stage in which the soul forgets its all conflicts im 
the earthly level. It gives us heavenly joy and bliss and quiet 
divine ecstacy for the time being. 


(c) Raja Yoga: 


Almost all the systems of Indian philosophy, except the 
Carvaka, solemnly hold this belief that the essential nature of 
soul is that it is potentially divine. It is the end of human life 
to realize this nature of the soul, it is the goal of human life to 
manifest this divine nature. According to Swamiji, the goal of 
all education, of all literature, and of all science, is to unfold 
this divinity already in man. This can te achieved only by 
controlling the internal and external nature of man This con- 
trol of human nature is effected through various proces’es des- 
cribed in the Yoga-philosophy. Patanjali, the actual founder of 
this philosophy, has formulated different ways and means 
through which the mind and other external senses can be con- 
trolled and thercy sublimation can be achieved. This is the 
essence of Raja Yoga. It is the object of Raja Yoga to hold 
that spiritual truth cannot be obtained until and unless the mind 
is purged of all impurities end rendered perfectly calm and 
serene. That my soul stands in perfect identity with the divine 
soul can only be realized by means of spiritual insight (prajfia) 

_ into the reality of the self as the pure immortal spirit which is 
quite distinct from the body and the mind. X 


But to attain the spiritual insight we must purify and en- 
lighten our citta or the mind first. For this end, Yoga philo- 
sophy gives us the eight-fold means which consists of the dis- 
cipline of (a) Yama or restraint ; it consists in abstention from 
injury to life, from false-hood, theft, incontinence, and avarice ; 
(b) Niyama or culture ; it consists in the cultivation of good 
habits ; (c) Asana or posture ; it is the adoption of steady and. 
comfortable postures; (d) Pranayama or breath control; it 
means the regulated suspension of the breathing processes; (e) 
Pratyahara or withdrawal of the senses; it means withdraw- 
ing of the senses from their objects, (Ð Dharana or attention ; 
it lies in fix'ng the mind on the desired object; (g) Dhyana or 
meditation ; it means the steady contemplation of the object 
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without any break; (h) Samadhi or concentration ; it is the 
mind’s absorption in the object of contemplation. 


The first five disciplines of restraint and culture (Yama and 
niyama), bodily posture (asana), breath-control (pranayama) and 
control over the senses (pratyahara) are regarded as the external 
aids to Yoga (Bahirafiga-sadhana). As compared with these, the 
last three disciplines of dharana, dhyana and samadhi are said to 
be internal to Yogo (antarafga-sadhana), as they are directly 
related to some kind of samadhi or Yoga. 


The above are the steps of mental exercises going through 
which an individual can attain perfection and godhcod. This is 
2 gift of the science of Raja Yoga. 

(d) Jnana Yoga : 


Sublimation of the mind also takes place through proper and 
perfect knowledge of the ultimate reality which underlies the uni- 
verse. We know that apparently all things are changing, our 
bodies are changing, our minds are changing, everything is chang- 
ing and there is nothing in this world which is an exception io 
this law of change. Some philosophers of both the East and the 
West hold that this very change that goes through the heart of 
the universe is the reality. There is nothing permanent or un- 
changeable. But this is not actually the truth. It is, of course, 
true that we cannot deny the process of change to which every- 
thing is subjected. But there must be a permanent being which 
remains unchanged in the midst of the changeable. What is it 
that gives the idea of a permanent Being? [This is the problem 
before Jaana Yoga. It is the very objective of Jnana Yoga to 
see the ultimate reality which underlies the-entire universe. The 
science of Jaana Yoga holds that the ultimate reality of the uni- 
verse can be known through Jnana (knowledge). 


The ancient Hindu Philosophers believed that Akasha is the 
ultimate reality. Everything comes out of it. The different 
things that we see in this world are the different manifestations 
of this reality (Akasha). Those philosophers also believed that 
it is the prāņa which, as the acting power, makes the Akasha 
produce things. Power or the moving force is the expression 
of the praya whereas matter is the expression of Akasha. 
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Mind is produced singly out of mind. It is held that thought 
‘actually produces these two. things Akasha and Prana. The 
Akasha and the Prana, guided and controlled by thought, com- 
binedly produce this material and mental universe. There is 
but one single all-comprehending reality. The human self or the 
soul is the ultimate substance ; it is the very Brahman as the 
Advaitins hold. But that it appears as many is due to its being 
interposed by the force of maya or by the name and form. It is 
the name and form which give differentiations to the single re- 
ality. Let us take an instance to illustrate the matter. 


We know that, fundamentally, there is no difference between 
the waves of the sea and the sea itself. But the difference is created 
by the name and form. We give different names to different 
‘waves and there are also the different forms of different waves. 

ere lie the differences. If the name and form are removed, it is 
‘the same sea. In the same way there is one single existence, but 
it is the name and form which give differences to it. Again just 
as one single sun is reflected to each particle of transparent water, 
and hence there are as many suns as there are water particles ; 
in the same way, the univerzal soul is reflected to numerous indivi- 
dual bodies and as a result there are many souls, but actually 
there is one single soul, one substance, one existence. This single 
soul or Atman is eternally pure. eternally perfect and unchange- 
able. It is the maya or ignorance, as the advaita philosophers 
call, or the name and form, or ‘the time, space and causality’, 
‘as the European philosophers call, which give variety to the single 
existence. He is not the true Jnana Yogin who sees that there 
‘are many realities. But he is the true and perfect Jnana yogin 
who sees that there is but one single reality. 


It is the perfect reason by which a man knows that the uni- 
verse is one and when he thinks this, when he realizes this, he 
attains sublimation. As this sublimation is effected through 
teason and knowledge, the man is called jana yogin. 


7. EDUCATION—A MEETING PLACE BETWEEN 
SPIRITUAL AND SECULAR QUALITIES 


insoluble problem, 


It has been a serious and, in a sense, 
e educationists of 


to the modern educationists, though not to th 
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the past, how to harmonize between spiritual and secular quali- 
ties that are essentially present in human nature. In the past the 
act of integration was not at all a question, simply because the 
world trend then was towards idealism and spiritualism. But as 
years rolled on, the world trend is gradually diverted from the 
level of spiritualism towards the level of secularism. At present 
people believe more in the secular principles than in the prin- 
ciples of abstract religion and, moreover, spiritualism in the 
modern world has been a hot debatable question. There are 
obviously innumerable factors of different kinds which have 
worked and are working and will still work in changing this fun- 
damental psychological attitude of mankind at large. The ana- 
lysis and description of these factors are, we think, irrelevant in 
the light of the present context. The pertinent question before 
us is to see whether there is any possibility within human limits 
to bring into unity these two processes of life, and at the same 
time, this is also to be looked into that the unity is not achieved - 
only in theory, but is fit to be realized in actual practice even in 
this modern nuclear age. We will try to explain whether there 
iz any such possibility. 


ə 

In the history of education of both the East and the West, 
we come across such names as have been able to give well-inte- 
grated theory of education consisting in the training of head, 
heart and body.: Of them the most successful are those who have 
not only professed this all-comprehensive education, but tried 
their best to put it into actual practice. The name of Vivek- 
ananda as an educationist stands middle in between these two 
groups Of educational thinkers, one group engrossed only in 
theorizing and another group both in theorizing and applying. 
Swamiji firmly believed in, as we have told, the education of the 
‘whole man’, where essential human potentialities lying in the 
head, heart and body are carefully and harmoniously developed. 
To him, education becomes partial or lop-sided if it fails to inte- 
grate these three in a proper and balanced way, or, in other words, 
if it gives more emphasis upon the first or the second or both 
the first and the second, while utterly neglecting the remaining 


third. 


Now, to Swamiji, the meaning of this concept of all-compre- 
hensiveness in education differs in a point from that taken by thë- 
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modern educationists. And this difference obviously lies in the 
question of the education of the heart, and here also is involved, 
the problem of harmonizing together the spiritual and secular 
qualities in the plane of education. 


Ry education of the heart, the modern educational thinkers. 
mean a process of development of the passions, feelings, and emo- 
tions in the heart which manifests them, when so developed, in 
the act of showing sympathy, kindness, love and affection to other 
living beings in general and human beings in particular. This 
is the normal and natural development of the feelings of heart 
towards the best. But this development is purely confined to the 
secular level. These thinkers under the canopy of secular 
thoughts cannot think about the training of heart more tham this. 


But to Swamiji such an opinion about heart education is only 
partly true. He holds that there is still something more than 
this. He is of opinion that the feelings, emotions and passions 
can be so developed through education as to raise us to a stage 
in which we will see the complete identity between Our soul and 
the divine soul, in which the difference between the empirical 
self and the divine soul is lost, in which every individual will 
attain god-head. By education of heart we also mean this. This 
supernormal development of the mind is generally known as spiri- 
tual development, or the development of the spiritual qualities 
of the heart. 

But the secular educationists will not be generally agreed to 
accept such spiritual development upheld by Vivekananda. They 
say that the world is busy today with the technical, technological 
and scientific developments and these wide fields of human acti- 
vities absorb all human energy, even the surplus, if there be any. 
Under such circumstances, it is practically difficult to divert a 
part of human energy towards the cultivation of those principles 
which are abstract, unseen and invisible. Moreover, the set-up 
of modern world is based upon knowledge produced through 
observation and experiment. So the world in which human cog- 
nition is actuated through the instruments of observation and 
experiment, cannot allow mankind to study and realize anything 
which is possible through the ways beyond the reach of ordinary 


sense organs. But this argument of secular thinkers cannot 
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justify the negativity of developing spiritual qualities as suggested 
by Swamiji. We will now see how Swamiji defends his position 
and makes his way-out. 


In order to understand Swamiji’s position we must make 
ourselves free from two misconceptions which vitiate the entire 
situation and which we want to remove away just now. First, by 
spiritual education we must not mean the study of a stereotyped 
religion. Second, to some, spiritual deyelopment seems to be 
negative and contradictory to the secular studies. 


First, it is quite unfair to think that while Swamiji spoke 
of spiritual education, he spoke of the study of a particular reli- 
gion dealing with a particular God. This is not actually the case. 
What he intends to do is that there is some potentiality lying at 
the heart of every man, by the proper development of which we 
can elevate ourselves from the stage of animal life to a stage of 
perfect life, and this stage is the fittest state for realizing the actual 
nature of the ultimate existence. {This process of elevation may 
be effected through self-less acts, or love, or the control of mind, 
or knowledge. So, the end is self-elevation, self-perfection and 
self-realization. It is not the regulated study of any religion. 


Second, such spiritual culture never betrays and belittles the 
cause of secular studies which mainly aim at scientific and techno- 
logical development. It rather strengthens the bond of integra- 
tion and coordination, unity and harmony of the trainings of the 
head, heart and body. It does not negate but affirms the highest 
end of education, which is the education of the ‘whole man’. 
Thus while Swamiji speaks highly of spiritual education or the 
education of the heart, as we have already seen, and the educa- 
tion of the body which we have also seen, he, in the same tone 
and force, speaks highly also of the education of intellect which 
manifests itself mainly in scientific and technological studies. He 
wanted to build a new India, which must stand on the same 
footing as the developed countries of the West. And for this 
purpose he was in favour of introducing scientific and techno- 
logical studies. He was never against such studies. This will 
be proved from his own assertion given below. He said: “What 
we need is to study, independent of foreign control, different 
branches of the knowledge that is our own, and with it the 
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English language and Western science, we need technical educa- 
tion and all else that will develop industries...... ga 


This simple statement sufficiently proved how serious he was 
about the modern techniques, modern civilization and culture. 
This also proves the fact that he welcomed this modern trend, 
favourably with sincere heart. He also understood it well through 
prophetic vision that if a country is to stand in the midst of com- 
petitions which are going throughout the world, then she must 
open up new economic base, create new industries, develop agri- 
culture, and thereby provide ample jobs to the citizens and solve 
unemployment problems. Like all other successful educationists, 
he gave both theoretical and practical solution to the problems of 
intellectual training, physical training and lastly the training of 
the heart, in the secular sense, and if he gave something more in 
the form of sp‘ritual culture in addition to all these, this is not 
a harm but a great gift to mankind. This is a new challenge to 
the modern nuclear age. 

Again, if the studies of humanities, liberal art, and social 
sciences along with technological, technical and scientific studies 
do not create any contradiction, but rather extend and enlarge the 
mental horizon of the students, giving them a wider scope, mean- 
ing and significance of life, then a surplus addition of spiritual 
culture to all these studies will not, similarly, create any problem, 
but it will give them a scope of extra-thinking of themselves, the 
world, the universe and even of the reality and the existence, 
within which they and all other entities, living and non-living, 
are living harmoniously side by side. All these different disci- 
plines do not really stand apart, but constitute together an inte- 
gral system of education for men. Here, in getting together, in 
the meeting and fusion of spiritual and secular studies, lies the 
tremendous success of Swamiji. 


Before we conclude this chapter we want to repeat it once 
ducation is not merely institu- 


again that the aim of Swamiji’s e! 
tional, going through schools, colleges, and universities, but some- 
thing more to be had not from the institutions but from the 
illumined men and women. The former source gives us only 
apara vidya or ordinary knowledge while the latter one gives us 
para vidya or supreme knowledge. This wider and higher aim 
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of Swamiji’s education has been very nicely interpreted by 
Swami Ranganathananda in his 1966 Calcutta University Con- 
vocation Address. Let us quote him: “India’s education vision 
whispers into the ears of every student who passes out of 
her institutions of higher learning, that there is still higher educa- 
tion which yields the knowledge of the infinite self of men, the 
Atman. Surplus human energy accumulated at the secular or 
sensate level of life, if not channelled into this higher spiritual 
direction, will recoil on the personality and create emotional dis- 
turbances and inner tensions leading man further and further 
away from his ideal of fulfitment, in spite of all the technological 
products of his wealth and power, knowledge and leisure. Our 
institutional education will be judged a complete success only if 
the students it turns out are not insensitive to these gentle whis- 
pers, but are moved, by the fascination of th’s deeper mystery, 
to continue their education throughout life and work, to convert 
their very bread winning into self-knowledge, until the highest 
spiritual knowledge is/ gained.” 


The same idea was expressed by Tagore when he said : 
“The object of education is to give the unity of truth...... T believe 
in a spiritual world, not as anything separate from this world, 
but as its innermost truth. With the breath we draw, we must 
always feel this truth, that we are living in God. Born in this 
great world, full of mystery of the infinite, we cannot accept our 
existence as a momentary outburst of chance, drifting on the 
current of matter towards an eternal nowhere.” 


Finally, we will give a reply to a psychological question as 
to why Swamiji has given too much emphasis upon spiritual and 
moral excellence while outlining his aim of education. The 
simple reason is that he was living in India at a time when crisis 
was seen everywhere at the national level. Having within heart 
the fire of patriotism, he could not but regain the eternal culture 
and tradition of the land lost completely under the rule of the 
British. He wanted to instil the mighty spiritual force into the 
veins and nerves of the Indian youth who would take the pledge 
on the morrow to rebuild and reconstruct India’s future in their 
‘own way independent of foreign control. As a result thereof a 
new India will emerge where there will be no crisis for food, 
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where there will be no fear and hatred, no crisis of character, 
and hence the country will be full-blooded once again. Whether 
his noble dream has been successful or not, we do not know. 
It is the educationists of the day, the leaders of the nation, the 
young generation, who will answer the question. h 
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CHAPTER IV 
1. TEACHER’S ROLE IN EDUCATION 


In this chapter, we will discuss after Vivekananda some 
educational problems which relate to teachers’ service and the 
conditions of their service, and to other affairs in which teachers, 
students and their guardians are involved. 


Aristotle once said; “Those who educate children well are 
more to be honoured than even their parents, for these only give 
them life, those the art of living well.” This assertion of Aris- 
totle clearly suggests that teacher has a sublime role to play im 
child’s education and this can never be denied. Again, the con- 
ception of education in which it is a bi-polar process—at the one 
pole is the educator and at the other pole is the educand—holds 
the same truth. But the idealistic doctrine of education in which 
the child educates itself and the teacher like a gardener is merely 
an external help to him is likely to deprecate the importance of 
the teachers’ role in education. But this is not true. It is a` 


pted fact that teacher has a significant, meaning- 


universally acce 
ful, obligatory and morally responsible role in education, ideal- 


istic or realistic. If education is regarded as an instrument, then 
the teachers are the men who will move and handle this instru- 
ment to activity. As an instrument, education cannot function 
by itself, so it requires the help of the teachers to become active 
and operative. This importance of the teacher’s role in education 
was even recognised in ancient India. 


The ancient system of education prevalent in India expected 
some noble qualities from the teachers. The first of these was 
that a teacher must be a man of renunciation. He must teach 
his disciples without any ulterior selfish motive, i.e. for money, 
name or fame. All his activities must be based upon pure love. 
Such teachers of blazing character and of renunciation were 
found to constitute the staff of ancient Indian Universities of 
Nalanda and Vikramshila. These universities were run by com- 
pletely monastic order. No air of commercialism was ever found 
to blow over those universities, The teachers were men of high 
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character, of high personality. Their mission was only to edu- 
cate the boys with sincere heart and love. It was also an essen- 
tial quality of the ancient teachers that they possessed deep and 
wide knowledge of all the scriptures available and all the Puranas. 
It was rightly thought that without vast knowledge, no teacher 
was fit to teach the boys. 


Now, if we want to rebuild and reconstruct education on 
national lines, we must sincerely and seriously take into account 
those noble qualities shown by the ancient preceptors. We must 
appoint teachers in schools, colleges and universities who must 
be simple, un-assuming, honest, upright, bold, and active. If 
the teachers possess these qualities, it will be easy for them to 
inspire the boys and to instil these qualities in them. They 
must also realize this truth that mere tall talks do not solve any 
problem. Their all activities must be based upon practice and 
-examples. A little amount of practice out-weighs tons of tall 
talks. Precept practically has no value umless it is backed by 
examples. 


The present system of education in our country gives a very 
poor picture about the qualities of the teachers. Education in 
these days is equated with academic knowledge only. It is sup- 
posed that people who are qualified to impart such knowledge 
are fit to become teachers. Their.character is not a matter of 
concern. It is exclusively a factor of their private life. 


If we want to make our education pure and perfect, if we 
want to base our education on the strong foundation, we must 
try our best to change radically this sorry state of things. We 
must always remember it in our heart that the goal of education 
is essentially man-making, character-building. It is therefore the 
utmost moral duty and responsibility of the teachers that they 
must not only be efficient in imparting academic knowledge ac- 
cording to modern methods but they must also be competent 
enough to stir up the noble instincts of the pupils. A teacher, 
therefore, must have a good quality of teaching along with a good. 
guality of sound character. 


Our teachers like the ancients must perform their task withi 
a spirit of renunciation and service. He must not make educa- 
tion an object of trade and commerce, he must not develop in 
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him an attitude of selling knowledge. It is, of course, true that 
he has an economic life. This economic need of his life must 
be satisfied, as in old days, by the Government or by some other 
patrons of learning. If this be done successfully, the relationship. 
between the teachers and the students must be saved to a great 
extent from its present state. We must always bear in mind that 
the relation between the teacher and the student is as sacred as 
the relation that holds between the son and the father. So if 
the teacher measures his teaching service in terms of money. 
it then spoils the sanctity of such relation. We must make every 
effort to devise ways and means by which we will be able to 
preserve the sanctity of the teachers’ relationship with their 
pupils. 

General human psychology tells us that a teacher who has 
already proved himself to be a man of blazing character, to be a 
man who has freed himself completely from commercial taint has 
the capacity to command respect and admiration from the pupils 
and help them considerably in their way of unfolding perfection 


Only such teachers are fittest to incul- 


that is already in them. 
ission which is so 


cate in the pupils an attitude of voluntary subm 
essential for their growth on right line. 

It is sometimes found in the present system that an attempt 
is made to exact submission from the pupils by coercion. It 
should be done in a way free from any sort of application of 
force. Swamiji has warned us against the use of force and told 
that it is totally unpsychological to use force while instructing 
boys. It is practically found that such coercive method some- 
times produce opposite results. As he said ; “That system which 
aims at educating our boys in the same manner as that of man 
who battered his ass, being advised that it could thereby be 
turned into a horse, should be abolished”. 


He also gave us an ideal conception of a true teacher : “The 
true teacher is he who can immediately come down to the level 
of students, and transfer his soul to the student’s soul and see 
through and understand through his mind. Such a teacher can 
really teach and none else”. Swamiji here speaks of a quality of 
the teacher, which is well accepted by the modern psychology of 


education. 
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Modern psychology of education tells us that the teachers: 


must always try to be friendly with the students. This mutual 
relation of friendliness will make the process of instruction better 
and easier. This mode of relation will help the teachers draw 
respect and reverence from the students on the one hand, and 
it will also help the students see and understand the teachers far 
better om the other. There are some teachers who are fond to 
become artificially serious as soon as some students come into 
their contact. Their psychology is that they will thereby com- 
mand respect from the students, and the students will always tell 
them truth out of fear caused by their serious looking. But such 
psychology has no practical basis, as it is totally a wrong psycho- 


Jogy. 


2. ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH A 
TEACHERIS FIT TO TEACH HIS STUDENTS 


For a better and clear understanding of the nature and 
character of the teachers we will state below some essential con- 
ditions which a man must fulfil before taking up this noble pro- 
fession. These conditions will cover most of the qualities we 
have explained above. So, in this discussion, we will go through 
a process of repetition, but the repetition will be in no way 
superfluous. 

The first condition is that the theory that mere possession 
of academic degrees will enable a man to become a teacher should 
be abandoned. It is true in some cases that there are some born 
teachers, but this is not a general rule or principle. In most 
cases the teachers must be well-trained in the process of instruc- 
tion. 

Second, the teacher who teaches any subject must have a 
thoroughgoing knowledge of that subject. He must know some- 
thing of academic discipline. He must have some acquaintance 
with real scholarship. This is because a teacher cannot teach 
his subject successfully unless he knows much more than he has 


to teach. 


Third, the teacher must possess deep knowledge on child’ 
psychology. He must have a fresh knowledge about the growth- 
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and development of each child. He must know about their 
mental age, and I.Q. He ought to teach every child in the light 


of this knowledge. 


Fourth, it is a widely accepted principle that a teacher is 
known by the art through which he teaches his students. There 
are well-devised and well-decided methods of instructing boys and 
girls. {Teaching is not an activity to go at random, it must go 
along roads psychologically constructed. The teacher, therefore, 
must possess technical efficiency, knowledge of the different 
methods used in teaching. He must also possess skill and pro- 


ficiency in applying those methods while instructing his pupils. 


Fifth, education in every country is well based upon a system. 
It is nurtured by psychology and philosophy. Every educationist 
in every country establishes a system of education by following 
some definite principles of psychology and philosophy. The 
teacher, to become successful in his profession, must know some- 
thing of this education system, its psychology and philosophy, and 


the part they play respectively in education. 


Sixth and the last condition is that he must have that in- 
definable but recognizable combination of characteristics known 
as ‘Persnoality’. He must have faith, enthusiasm, the power to 
encourage and stimulate. He must regard his work as a profes- 


sion, a vocation, -a priest-hood. These are, no doubt, some of 


the essential conditions which a teacher must fulfil to rise to the 


status of a successful teacher. 
3. ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF THE STUDENTS 


We will now explain some of the qualities which the 
students ought to possess in order to be successful recipients of 
knowledge from the teachers. We have already seen that in the 
ancient system of education the students reserved in them so 
many good qualities which attracted the heart and mind of the 
teachers. It was also a practice in those days that students had. 
to face trial and test before being initiated into any teachings. 
This old practice has some analogy to the modern system of ad- 
mission test which is sometimes found to go in some schools or 
colleges. But there is a point of difference between the two: 
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while the ancient looked on the moral excellence of the students, 
the modern practice exclusively takes into account the bare 
merits. 


Let us now see the qualities that a student ought to cherish 
in him in order to tecome fittest to his teacher to receive lessons 
from him. The first of the qualities is that the student must 
throw off all selfish motives while he will devote himself to the 
process of acquiring truth. The selfish motive never helps men 
in attaining truth; it rather takes them away from the path 
of truth. It is poverty, but not prosperity, which stimulates the 
man to realize the nature of truth, it is purely unselfish motive 
which is a key to earning perfect knowledge, knowledge which 
takes the man to God. ‘Therefore, the disciple must try all along 
to be unselfish. 


The second quality of the student is that he must develop 
in him the power of self-control. He must be able enough to 
control the internal and external senses. This is because the 
Sense organs give him the false knowledge of the world, they are 
addicted to the sensuous and sensual joy and pleasure which 
always take the man down to the level of animal life. To rise 
from this lowest stage of animality to the stage of perfection, 
to belie the attraction of the earthly joy and pleasure and to 
believe that there is still higher life, the student must learn the 
secret of self-control which opens to him the door of the know- 
ledge of higher truth. 


The third quality is that the student must master the power 
of endurance. It is a truism that life is a mixture of pain and 
pleasure. To some, life is good because it is naturally associated 
with pleasure, to some, again, life is good because it helps man 
realize the true nature of reality which underlies the universe, 
to some, still again, life is good because it teaches man the great 
truth that pain and pleasure have equal share in it. The students, 
therefore, must realize, among these different meanings, the true 
meaning of life. 


They must not take it for granted that life is good because 
there is continual pleasure in it, and hence their hearts break 
down when life is confronted with pains, miseries and sufferings. 
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The students must learn to endure pain and sufferings because 
these give the clues to real life, these provide the chance of re- 
alizing the highest truth of life. They must not lose hope in the 
midst of dangers and difficulties, it is these adverse ways of life 
from which comes the light of divinity. 


The fourth quality is that the students must try their best 
to free themselves from the attachment of gross pleasure resulting 
from materialism. The end of the student is to be spiritual. 
Hence to reach this end, they will throw away the matter, the 
body and the senses which are enemies to the attainment of spiri- 


tual highness. 


The fifth quality is that the student must have purity, or 
what is called the trikaranasuddhi, purity in thought, speech, and 
action, This is the ancient tradition in India which requires the 


pupil to be a brahmacharin. 


The sixth quality is that the student must have the real thirst 
for knowledge ; in other words, he must feel the need to know. 
Unless this felt need is there, all other conditions of the curricu- 
lum, school-building, the qualifications of the teacher will be of 
no avail. 
quality is that there should be 
essential for success in education. 
some of the essential qualities 
h and the true meaning 


The seventh and the last 
perseverance. This is a quality 
These are, according to Swamiji, 
of the students who want to know trut 
of life. 

The qualities, as mentioned above, to te possessed by the 
students in general, as suggested by Swamiji, are fair and good 
and they are fit to create an atmosphere under which spiritual 
development is possible. Some may question about the work- 
ability of these qualities so far as secular knowledge is concerned. 


The secular knowledge is knowledge which has nothing to 
do with the question of spiritual development of the students. It 
is mainly busy to acquaint the students with such principles as 
Well as disciplines of knowledge as are mostly helpful in the pro- 
cess cf development of their brain and body. 
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But we cannot accept this position which does not do justice 
to educating the heart of the students. We have always interpreted’ 
education as an integrated process of an integrated development 
of all the essential parts of the human organism and these essential 
parts are the brain, the body, and the heart. The training of all 
these parts is the final aim of education. It is the comprehensive 
education or the education of the ‘whole-man’. So far as the 
question of the education of the entire man in general, and the 
education of the heart in particular, is concerned there is quite 
justification and relevancy of the development of the qualities 
which Swamiji prescribed for the students. And moreover, as an 
idealist, he gave special emphasis upon the cultivation of the mind 
which is, to the idealist thinkers, the central source of all disci- 
plines. From this point of view, too, the mention of his qualities 
has special significance. 


Explaining at some length some of the essential qualities re- 
quired for the teachers on the one hand, and the students on the 
other, we will now hint at the mutual relationship between them. 
It is true that education by itself is nothing but a vacuum. It 
actualizes itself through the activities wherein participate both the 
teachers and the students. A thing which thus gets embodied 
through teachers and the students, it is essential for us to see the 
relation that holds between them. It is this mutual relationship 
upon which is based the entire system of education, it is this rela- 
tion which glorifies and activates the process of education. If this 
be so, what ought to be the nature of this relation ? 


The teacher, in so far as he performs his role in education, 
should love the students as his own sons. Education becomes 
highly fruitful and successful then and then only when it passes 
through such sincere relation. The father does everything to the 
satisfaction of his child, he provides everything helpful for the 
growth of his child. In d'scharging his duties, the father is never 
guided by any selfish motive. If there be any motive, it is the 
good of his child. This is same with the teacher. `The teacher 
should teach his disciples, out of his spirit of love and affection, 
all the possible knowledge that he has mastered. He must teach 
his students with whole-hearted attention. And while transferring 
bis knowledge already acquired to the students, he must be con- 
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scious all the time that this very act of transferring must not be 
tainted with narrow commercial motive of loss or gain. Teaching 
is not a bargaining, it must not be measured in terms of commer- 
cial interests. 


In the human society the teacher is thought of as one who 
is leading the young generation from the darkness of ignorance 
to the light of learning. The teacher’s service to his pupils is 
immeasurable, it is an honourable and humanitarian service. SO 
a teacher who is prone to neglect the duty of instructing h's pupils 


ceases to be their teacher. 


In ancient days the students had to perform various kinds of 


activities, mostly domestic, at the house of their Guru. These 
loitation. These activities 


activities were never a means of exp 
were rather given to the students as a means of their moral im~ 
provement, but never for the economic advantage of the teacher. 


The ancient teachers were, in every way, an ideal to the students. 


The modern students like the ancient ones must respect the 
teachers as their own fathers. They will never fail to show faith, 
humility, submission and veneration towards the teachers. They 
ought to be obedient, in all respects, to the teachers. But they 
must not follow their teachers blindly. They will take everything 
through self-understanding and self-analysis. If anything, coming, 
from the lips of the teachers, does not stand to reason they will 
immediately reject it. This act of rational rejection will never 
be an act of disobedience to the teachers. Only in this way the 
students’ mental development will be effected, otherwise they will 
turn into ‘yes man’. As in the words of Vivekananda : “...... 
much faith in personality has a tendency to produce weakness and 
idolatry. Worship your Guru as God, but do not obey him 
blindly. Love him all you will, but think for yourself”.® 


The aforesaid discussion gives us an ideal picture of the rela- 
tion between the teachers and the students. If any system of 
education of any country fails to keep up this kind of relation 
there the teacher has become a mere lecturer, and education will 
be nothing but, as given by some American journal, “the mysteri- 
Ons process whereby information passes from the notes of the 
professor on to the note-book of the student through his pen 
‘without entering the mind of either of them”. 
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Looking at the present system of education we are deeply 
shocked because the standard has been much lowered and the 
relation between the teachers and the students has become poor, 
mechanical and artificial. It is reasonable to say that the present 
age of science and technology is, to some extent, responsible for 
this poor health in education. It is this age which has created 
crisis in education. But the cause of crisis and decline in educa- 
tion should not be sided only with the present age itself. It is 
the mankind who is also responsible. 


A particular age in the history of human experience is not 
created all by itself. It is the creation of mankind of the past 
and the present. A particular age in history is determined in 
its features and characters by the total human thoughts ranging) 
from the past down to the present. So, to say that the present 
unproductive education system has degenerated from the present 
mechanical age is to say that this degeneration has been caused 
by mankind who has created this age of machines. 

There is something wrong that is going on with this age. It 
will be our duty to find out the cause of the malady that is eating 
into the vitality of true education. When this will be done, we 
must then reorient our education accordingly. The whole pro- 
gramme of education should be revolutionized and should be re- 
constructed and remodelled once again with greater emphasis upon 
the education of the heart, which means, in larger sense, the culti- 
vation of the emotional background of mind, wherefrom emerge 
new values and ideals which in their turn pervade the total human 
thoughts and actions. When this will be done practically, the 
students, then, will receive such a development of mind, in which 
he finds no difference between man and man, in which he is 
inspired to love all living beings, to love the soil of his land, to 
love the life, culture and civilization of his country. To get such 
a novel and ideal type of education, there are certain other condi- 
tions which should be seriously considered. 


4. IMPROVEMENT OF THE TEACHER’S STATUS 


The nature, character and health of the educational struc- 
ture of a country completely depend upon the quality of the teachers. 
The quality of the teachers again depends upon certain satisfactory’ 
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conditions which make their lives simple, easier and better. In a 
fundamental sense, it is education which nurtures the whole of the 
human society, and it is the teachers who, in their turn, nurture the 
entire system of education. Thus the health and character of 
human society completely depend upon the health and character 
of the teachers. ‘Taking into account this cream service of the 
teachers, their importance should never be underestimated. 


Tn ancient India the teachers were highly honoured 
by people of all walks of life. The teachers on their part 
honoured their own service. They rightly realized that it was 
their social and moral duty to impart true knowledge to 
the young members of the society. They were never in a position 
to measure their service in terms of material gain or interest. 
They thought teaching as a noble profession, a great mission which 
should be dene for its own sake. This sacrificing attitude of the 
ancient teachers in their practical service brought them high honour 
from mankind, The maintenance of families of these great rishis 
. and sages was not at all a problem. They were supported by the 
great kings and landlords in so far as their economic life was con- 
cerned. This financial help came more in the form of respect to 


the honourable service they gave to the society than in the form 
of fees for it. 

But at present this happy atinosphere of the old days has 
completely gone away. Life now-a-days has become complex. 
Rapid industrial development coupled with scientific and techno- 
logical progress has shattered completely the simple basis of life 
and, at the same time, has disturbed the noble motto of life which 
is ‘plain living and high thinking’. The world trend is now more 
towards the materialistic aspects of life than towards idealistic 
ones. With the change of time men’s original conception of some 
accepted values has undergone change. Under such context of 
change in the attitude and outlook of human life on earth, we 
must re-think and re-consider the material conditions of the 
teacher’s life. The teacher, in the humar society, is a man who 
renders rich service to mankind but draws poor salary in return. 
This poor condition of the teachers must be removed and if we 
practically do this, we must haye a better and stronger basis of 
etducation. Tt will, therefore, be our primary duty to improve: 
the teacher’s status. 
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The teaching profession is the noblest of professions existing 
in social life and the office of the teachers is a high one. Unless 
we give the teachers an honourable place in our society, we cannot 
expect him to give his best. For this we shall have to make efforts 
at various levels. It is, of course, true that the improvement of 
the teachers’ status and position lies in the satisfaction of some 
essential factors without which this achievement will be an im- 
possible task. First, it will be our duty to improve the material 
position of the`teachers and their conditions of work. By mate- 
rial position we must mean nothing but the financial position of 
_ the teachers. If the teachers’ economy is not healthy, it will be 
practically difficult for them to create a happy and peaceful atmos- 
phere in the family. As a result, the teachers will not be atten- 
tive and energetic to the cause of teaching. The anxiety caused by 
poor finance always irritates their minds and this irritation makes 
them indifferent to their service. We will, therefore, be serious im 
making their financial position satisfactory. 


Salary is a bad word to be attached to the high office of a 
teacher. He should be paid all actual expenses to enable him 
to lead a life of some standard. It should include provi- 
sion for free well furnished and decent quarters, a servant, his 
children’s education and marriages, first class travelling and halt- 
ing, food, clothing, books, recreation, games, higher training, 
pension, insurance, medical treatment, visits to hill stations, etc. 
Those serving in educational institutions and getting grant-in-aid 
should also receive all these facilities. There should be no fear of 
high expenses in view of the teacher’s ideal of ‘simple living and 
high thinking’. He will spend lavishly according to his daily needs. 


Persons retired from service or from active life should be 
encouraged to work as teachers at least for two or three years if 
they are found fit at that age. These people should be paid old 
age pensions and some additional allowance in order to meet their 
actual expenses. Every educational institution should have at least 
one such retired hand in the staff. The class and subject to be 
taught by them should depend on their activities and choice. Tf 
they teach in the lowest classes, their services are of immense 
educational value. 
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e teacher's service must be satis- 


The following conditions of th 
rvice from him. 


fied if we want to have greater se 


First, it will be our duty to look into the conditions of the 


teacher’s work. If he is to work in a place which is most noisy, 
ly communicated, it will 


most unhealthy and at the same time poor! 
be difficult for him to give satisfactory service. The time and 
duration of work must also be scientific and all befitting. 


Second, it is incumbent on Us to better the educational stan- 


dard of the teachers. To achieve this goal, we must arrange train- 
ing for the teachers. It is improper for every teacher to teach 
-without having some practical knowledge about pedagogy. He 
should be versed in educational psychology and must know very 
sharply about the up-to-date methods of teaching and instructing 
boys and girls. To this effect, there must be sufficient number of 
training centres for the teachers. ~The teachers who take this noble 
profession must attend these training centres of their respective 
choice and there they will receive scientific knowledge about vari- 
ous modes of instruction. These trained teachers can only give 
proper and effective service. Their quality of teaching will be high 
and this high quality of teaching will benefit the students as well 
as the community under which they are living. Only in this way 
the educational standard of the teachers can be raised. 

must be provided with ample professional 
freedom, a conception which is gaining mote and more world- 
wide recognition. A man who has freedom to work within his 
own limits can display greater efficiency in his work. In this area 
of free activity, he is aptly more conscious of the responsibility of 
his work and he never thinks for a single moment to shirk this res- 
ponsibility. The teachers must think their own problems them- 
selves. They will judge themselves about the good and bad of 
their own actions. They will think about what way they will 
solve their problems. There should be no outside agents to inter- 
fere with their activities. Officers should not normally ask any 
teacher to visit their offices. On the contrary, if necessary, officers 
should go to see the teacher at his place- As far as possible, 
teachers should not be asked to serve under offices of other depart- 


ments. 


Third, the teachers 
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Every guardian of every student should give an undertaking 
that he will meet the teachers concerned at least once in two 
months in the school and will invite them respectfully to his resi- 
dence at least two times a year. In all types of function, teachers 
should be given seats of respect. They should be permitted to 
remain in the profession as long as they are fit physically and 
mentally. 


The teachers should have greater scope for taking initiative 
in schools in matters of organising syllabus, text books, daily 
routiné, organization of class-rooms and co-curricular activities, 
and formation of association of teachers and other organizations 
and associations which are of professional, cultural or social nature. 


There should be no room for rude behaviour and dictatorship 
perpetrated by the educational administrators and they must not 
demand any clerical works and any extra labour in the form of 
extra classes of the teachers. 


There is the necessity of teachers’ forum, teachers’ club, cele- 
bration of the teachers’ day, and the teachers’ week, collection of 
pictures of great teachers, writing essays and articles on teaching 
and. teachers’ status, composing poems on the high position of 
teachers, writing lists of noble deeds done by the teachers for the 
country and for the humanity, showing high status of teachers 
through various means (films, posters, pictures, exhibitions, fairs, 
staging of plays, albums, charts, etc.), including the life histories 
of great educators in textbooks, seminars, workshops, visits of 
eminent educationists, etc. 


Fourth, the teachers can foster their status all by themselves. 
They must be united not only on national basis but on international 
basis through teachers’ association. The unity of teachers all over 
the world can easily turn into a world federation taking within 
it such units as primary school and secondary school teachers on 
the one hand, and training college, university and technical teachers 
on the other. Through this federation, the teachers can easily 
meet any situations which go against their interests. Through it 
they can persuade or force, if necessary, the authority concerned 
to look immediately into their grievances. {Through it they can 
better safeguard their interests which may be hampered otherwise. 
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But the teachers must not forget that their service widely 
differs in quality and kind from those of other services. ‘Their 
service is a mission, a profession where sacrifice from them is a 
natural demand of the society. By way_of improving their status 
they ought not to take such a step as will harm the sanctity of 
their profession and honesty of their characters. They should not 
forget that they are teachers, man-makers and society-builders. 


The society ought to look into the material conditions specially 
of those ideal teachers who form the minority in the teaching staff 
of an institution. These teachers teach their students out of their 
natural zeal. They inspire them to ideals which will raise the 
students to the stage of proper self-development, and self-realiza- 
tiom. Their fair treatment and inspiration to the students help 
them foster the creative aspects of their minds. Steps should be 
taken to give additional help to this small group of ideal teachers 
and we must protect them from being the victims to the bitter 
cliques which are sometimes made against them by those teachers 
who are never serious in their service. Our society, for its very 
survival, needs these ideal teachers whom we must help every way 
to exist and whom we must please every way even by promoting 
them to higher and more dignified posts. 


Social workers, associations and organizations of various 
types, (social, religious, political, economic, literary, educational, 
etc.) newspapers, journals, the radio, cinema, television, and other 
means of publicity, should come forward with help in enhancing 
the prestige of the office of the teachers. Without these supports. 
it may not be possible to raise the status of the teachers in society. 


Lastly, a commission should be set up to enquire into the 
Various suggestions which are sometimes made for raising the 
Social status of the teachers. And we must implement the sug- 
gested points of the commission as far as practicable under the 
Present circumstances. In the meantime, however, an Appellate 
Panel should be immediately appointed to look into the appeals 
and grievances of the teachers so that they may not have to resort 
to agitational method which is a highly dangerous tendency. 
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5. PARENT-TEACHER CO-OPERATION 


Jn the institutional education which is mainly conducted 
by the teachers of different subjects, the parents or the guardians 
of the pupils have the last but not the least role to play. If the 
teachers can claim to know children in the school-situation, parents 
are aware of their home back-ground. And this has deep educa- 
tional significance. This is because many problems and difficulties 
faced by the young people in the schools often acquire their roots 
at home. The parents who cherish in their minds ambitious plan 
about the future good of their children cannot remain ignorant of 
what is going on in the institution where their children are sent for 
mental training. Their presence there in the institution may some- 
times make the teachers more active and dutiful, who sometime; 
forget to perform their pious duties properly. 

Some are of opinion that the presence of the guardians in 
the educational institutions may disturb the normal routine of 
the teachers. It is further argued that the institutions may be 
corrupted by the ill plan of the parents who sometimes attempt to 
over-power the poor teachers. But such argument is not always 
correct. An active co-operation between the parents and the 
teachers enhances the spirit of the academic atmosphere of the 
institutions. A particular problem relating to a particular student 
can be easily solved by the concerned teacher, if he comes forward. 
to take direct help from his parents. The parents know more of 
the personal life of the student than the teacher, If there be any 
problem connected with any aspect of the personal life of the 
student, his parents’ help is the best instrument to solve it. 


If the home background of the child is not properly known, 
the teacher may sometimes unwillingly do injustice to him. The 
child often feels shy to open out his problems like financial, 
sexual, etc., to the teacher. This leads to misunderstanding be- 
tween the child and the teacher. And as a natural consequence 
many other problems of the child remain unsolved and hence the 
growth of his personality is considerably hampered. 


Many issues that concern the institution itself, the financial 
conditions of the teachers, the running of administration, can be 
solved through face to face talks between parents and teachers. 
The increasing indiscipline on the part of the students can be 
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easily solved if we can manage to hold conference in the college 
premises of the students, their parents, guardians and teachers. 
This get-together talks bring sometimes the easy solution which 
cannot te had through the committees of educational experts. 


It is a fact that as we are leaving apart the question of occa- 
sional happy meeting between the parents and the teachers, so 
cur problems relating to educational institutions are increasing 
alarmingly day by day. If we want sincerely to bring back nor- 
malcy in our educational institutions, we must re-think the im- 


portance of parent-teacher co-operation. 


Again, if the proper growth of the children of the nation is 
to be insured, the contact between the teachers and the parents 
is of utmost impertance. This contact not only means formal 
meetings but also discussions about the pin-pointed problems of 


the children. 


For the sake of establishing close contact of the teachers with 
the parents, Parents-Teachers-Associations are often formed. But 
it is generally found that associations frequently fail to achieve 
their aims. This is due to the fact that when parents are sche- 
duled to meet the teachers, they either come in so thin a number 
that the school authorities feel disappointed, or the swelling num- 
ber of parents in few lucky schools makes the establishment of 
closer contact an impossibility, since each teacher is required to 
attend to dozens of parents in a short span of time. Hence, 
neither the teachers nor the parents find themselves at ease to 
discuss problems of the children. The very aim for which the 
association stands is defeated under the cover of formal meetings. 
This difficulty however is largely obviated in a system of organisa- 
tion known as ‘House System’. 


House system aims at breaking the school into various units 
(groups of students). Each group of students of a convenient size 
is placed under one House-Master. The House Master is en- 
trusted with all records of the children under his care. He is 
given all opportunities to be close to the children of that parti- 
‘cular group. More effective and purposeful ccntacts between the 

9 
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House Master and the parents of the children of each group can 
now be established. 


Parents in small groups can meet the House-Master and dis- 
cuss problems of their wards with him. They can also see the 
House Master individually when they are close to him after some 
group meetings. Even otherwise, the House Master will be acces- 


sible to individual parents. 
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CHAPTER V 
I. METHODS OF EDUCATION 


We have described education af a process cr as an activity 
‘or as an instrument. Education is the process of knowing ~ 
things, it is the act of producing knowledge, it is the instrument 
of getting into knowledge. Now, if education itself is a process, 
what use is there to speak of methods of education. If process of 
education and the method of education are the same in meaning 
and content, the utterance ‘method of education’ is tautologous. 
If they maintain difference, the utterance, no doubt, has some 
novelty. The fact is that education as a process actualizes itself 
-in and through various aids and devices which are mostly psyche- 
‘logical in nature. Some of them are purely subjective or marked 
‘by internal characteristics and some others are objective or marked 
by external characteristics. These aids and devices of teaching 
‘and learning are generally known as methods of education. 


The problem of method, therefore, arises, in the process of 
‘instruction, from the consideration of the nature of (1) the chi!d’s 
mind (the mind of the learner), and (II) knowledge of the subject 
matter, The method of education, however, has been defined in 
"so many ways by different thinkers. It is said : “By a method in 
education is meant the way in which a teacher puts educative 
agents and means to work upon human nature so as to produce 
some desired result”! Method may be again defined, in the 
words of Prof, Rusk, as “the process of establishing and main- 
‘taining contact between the pupil and the subject-matter”? 

In its course of development from the dawn of human civili- 
‘zation down to the modern times, the history of education has 
Met so many devices suggested and formulated by distinguished 
educationists in general and the educational psychologists in par- 
ticular. It is up to the need of the time that they are accepted 
Or rejected. This simply shows that methods are never static but 
‘dynamic. “Old order changeth Yielding place to new”. “Me- 
thods and techniques of teaching have a long history. They have 
«changed and will continue in response to changing educational 
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theory”. Thus it is a historical fact that the accumulation of the 
vast storehouse of knowledge and the experience of generations 
have led to various great reforms and momentous changes in the 
old stereotyped views on education, and they have widely affected 
educational ideals as well as methods. In modern times various 
suitable methods—mostly \of psychological nature—have been 
invented by experts versed in the knowledge of philosophy of 
education and human psychology. We will give the names of 
some of them at the proper place and at proper time. At 
present, we want to be familiar with what Vivekananda said on 
the subject. 


It is an act of prudence and sagacity to take note of the sug- 
gestions given by Swamiji on the psychology and metaphysics of 
education. Let us hear his own words : “No ore was ever really 
taught by another. Each of us has to teach himself. The exter- 
nal teacher offers only the suggestion which rouses the internal 
teacher to work to understand things. Then things will be clear 
to us by our own power cf perception and thought, and we shall 
realize them in our own souls”.' He continued keeping the same 
One wees A child educates itself. The teacher spoils everything 
by thinking that he is teaching. Within man is all knowledge, 
and it requires only an awakening and that much is the work of 
the teacher. We have only to do so much for the boys that they 
may learn to apply their own intellect to the proper use of their 
hands, legs, cars and eyes.” 


Tt is clear from the above presentation of facts that every 
child is a teacher to himself. He really learns nothing in the 
name of knowledge from the teachers external to him. Whatever 
he gets from the external teachers is only help and suggestion. 
This help and suggestion are not knowledge, because knowledge 
is always internal, whereas help and suggestion are external, and 
as there is no organic connection between external and internal, 
so they cannot be the same things. Help and suggestion, of course, 
have a particular role to ‘play. They act as instruments in the 
hand of the child, with which he better learns the contents of 
knowledge with'n. With them he easily unfolds knowledge, 
understands knowledge and applies knowledge. - We must take 
note of these things while we are going to give thought over the 
ways and means of education. 
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two more points suggested by Swamiji in 


We will consider 
‘ods of elucation. The 


connection with the discussion of the meth 
first is the freedom of growth and the second is the positivity in 
education. Every child should te allowed to grow in his own 
way. As every child is already in possession of a vast mine of 
knowledge, he should have enough freedom to manifest it through 
the ways sanctioned by his own nature. His growth must have 
strong conformity with his inner tendencies that are the natural 


keys to his inner construction. If anything is forced to stand 
in his way of manifestation that will be suicidal for the child, 
and his growth naturally leads towards perversion. This idea 
he very nicely stated in his own language. Let us quote him : 
That system which aims at educating our boys in the same 
Bee as that of the man who battered his ass being advised 

at it could thereby be turned into a horse, should be abolished. 
Owing to undue domination exercised by the parents, Our boys 
go not get free scope for growth. In every one there are in- 
finite tendencies which require proper scope for satisfaction. 
Violent attempts at reform always end by retarding reform. If 
You do not allow one to become a lion, he will become a fox.” 
at our teaching method must be of 


ds must be full of assertion so that 
ents must have proper flowering 


„The second point is th 
Positive nature. The metho 


the inner tendencies in the stud 
On the correct line and direction. ‘There is no role of nega- 


tivity in the attempt with which the teachers help the students 
Unfold their inner potentialities. The external attempt employ- 
€d to treat the children must not bear the note of frustration 
Which, through affection, might prevent the growth of the chil- 
dren. The following extract will clearly bear the above state- 
Ment out; “We should give positive ideas, negative thoughts 
Only weaken men. Do you not find that where parents are COn- 
Stantly taxing their sons to read and write, telling them that they 
will never learn anything and calling them fools and so forth, 
the latter do actually turn out to be so in many cases ?..+..- In 
language and literature, in poetry and arts, in everything we 
must point out not the mistake that people are making in their 
thoughts and actions, but the way in which they will be able to 
do these things better. ‘The teaching must be modified accord- 


ing to the needs of the taught.” 
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The entire foregoing discussion highlights the problems of 
selecting teaching methods. It also suggests guidelines to be 
followed to construct the educational methods. 


We will now come direct to Swamiji’s thoughts in which he 
drew the picture of the actual method of education. According 
to Swamiji, concentration is the only method of education. It 
is the essence of all education. It is the source of all knowledge. 
This is no doubt a correct assertion from psychological stand- 
point. Without concentration nothing in the name of knowledge 
can be attained. 

We must be clear by this time in what sense concentration 
itself is not the material of knowledge, nor is it the agent of 
knowledge. Knowledge takes place when the mind throws itself 
upon the object of knowing. But knowledge does not come only 
from the presence of the mind upon the object to be known. 
There must be a living contact between the knowing mind and 
the object and when this contact is strengthened and enlivened. 
the mind easily and immediately knows the object. It is the 
concentration, a special act of the mind, which strengthens this 
contact and allows the mind to think closely and exclusively 
over the object. As this concentration and no other process 
directly and strongly assists the mind in knowing its object, so 
it has been called by Vivekananda the only method of educa- 
tion and since without it the mind cannot exclusively think over 
the specific object of interest, it has been called by him the 
essence of education. This concentration as an instrument 
throws the mind into the process of knowing. It offers a back- 
ground to the mind in which the act of knowing becomes actual 
and possible. 

Now the act and the process of knowing and the process of 
concentration—all are the different functions of the same mind. 
The mind is a single individual entity, the different functions 
that are apparently different are organically related to one an- 
other on ground that they ultimately belong to the same mind. 
This analysis and interpretation are well admitted by modern 
psychology. Thus Vivekananda is psychologically correct in his 
approach to the problem of the process of knowing or the pro- 
cess of self-educating.S But he is Correct in so far as the subjec- 
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tive condition of the process of education is concerned. His 
analysis and interpretation do not solve the problem of present- 
ing before the mind the objects or contents of knowledge or 
education. Thus his method is negative to the objective condi- 
tions of knowledge. But this criticism is not tenable so far as 
his idealistic stand goes. The idealistic theory of education 
asserts that all knowledge is within the human mind, it is poten- 
tially present already in man. So the materials or stuff of know- 
ledge are lying there in and around the mind. It is the mind 
which will think over them and thereby gather knowledge. (The 
question of objectivity of knowledge does not arise because the 
knowing process and the objects to be known are purely sub- 
jective. (The external methods of teaching and educating, there- 
by, are insignificant as they add nothing to the knowing mind 
and the objects to be known. 


But the idealist educationists cannot wholly deny the use of 
objective methods of education. Teach’ng and learning processes 
are universally accepted as techniques psychologically construct- 
ed for educating Children. And the upholders of the idealistic 
theory cannot say that children need not go to schools because 
these can do nothing to the children’s education. Vivekanand2 
as an idealist says that teaching and its methods have their us? 
but they are not essential in the sense that they have no in- 
herent connection with the process of acquiring knowledge which 
is purely an act of the mind. He gave them a subsidiary posi- 
tion in order of importance. Teaching for him is mere helping, 
and suggesting. It cam create nothing in the child’s mind. The 
child learns all by himself, he educates himself. 


The theorists who believe that the objects of knowledge lie 
there in the world and they do not exist in the mind at all, 
suggest that suitable methods should be taken im hand to supply 
the materials of knowledge to the mind. They are of opinion 
that the methods of education have double character. This 
double character is manifested in the mode of structure and 
function, they are what they do. In their functional character, 
the methods as techniques help education’ receive stimuli of 
objects of the outside ‘world. In receiving a particular type of 
stimulus of a particular object, education is to depend upon 
corresponding suitable method. 


` 
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Methods of education are mostly framed by the experts on 
educational psychology according to the taste and temperament 
of the child, according to individual differences, according to the 
nature of the knowledge of subject matter and lastly, according 
to the larger demands of the scc’ety. There are a good number 
of methods, old and new. Some of these methods and plans 
which are followed in recent years by almost all the countries 
of the world, giving importance upon some particulars or others, 
are given below. They are logical and psychological Methods: 
The Kindergarten system, The Batavia sstem, The Montessori 
Method, The Decroly Method, The Gary Contribution, The 
Project Method, Self-activity Method, [The Winnetka Plan, The 
Dalton Plan, (The Wardha Scheme), etc. We need not explain 
these methods for more than one reason: First, they are well 
known to all, second, their discussion is out of our interest and 


third their discussion will be mere repetition and hence un- 
necessary, 


2. CRITICISM OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM 
OF EDUCATION — 


We will now devote our attention to review the present 
system of education in our country and see how much it is 
serving the essential needs of life in society. 


As soon as India achieved freedom, new hopes an 
tions peeped into the minds of the Indian people about the 
construction of a national system of educat’on. The tone of this 
hope was also voiced from the inaugural address given by the 
late Prime Minister, ‘Jawaharlal Nehru, to the All India Educa- 
tional Conference called by the Education Minister in January, 
1948. “Whenever Conferences were called to form a plan for 
education in India, the tendency, as a rule, was to maintain the 
existing system with slight modifications, This must not happen 
now. Great changes have taken place in the country and the 


education system must also be in keeping with them. ‘The entire 
basis of education must be revolutionized.” 


d aspira- 


To put this high hope 


into effect, the reports of various 
Committees in the past were 


considered, and several Comm's- 
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-sions were established. Of these the Sargent Plan of 1943 and 
1944, the creation of a Ministry of Education and Scientific Re- 
-search in 1948, the appointment cf a University Education Com- 
mission under the chairmanship of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan in 
1948, the set up of University Grants Commission in 1953, a 
Secondary Education Commission under the Chairmanship of 
Dr. A. L. Mudaliar in 1948, and Kher Commission in 1950, the 
“Wardha Scheme of Gandhiji in 1937, and the Zakir Hussain 
Committee in 1937, etc., are most significant. The aims and 
objects of these plans were to develop and to give a system to 
the university and collegiate education, Secondary Education, 
Primary Education, Basic Educatio, Professional and Technical 
“Education, Agricultural Education and Social Education, etc. of 


the country. 


But though, as a matter of fact, something concrete has 
been achieved, but still a wide gap stands between the aspirations 
and actualization, between profession and practice. A series of 
failures and drawbacks have been found in the present system! 
and no attempts have been actually made to make up these 
failures during the long period since the achievement of inde- 
pendence. We will now give the sad picture of these drawbacks 
present in the prevalent system of education. 


Swami Vireswarananda Maharaj has criticized the present 
‘education in the following words: “To realize the real 
man, the self should be the aim of life and hence also the 
ultimate aim of all education...........- At present our education 
has no such ultimate goal. It is confined to imparting a know- 
ledge of the sciences, Aparavidya as it was called in ancient 
India. The result is, we are in the same predicament as the 
sage Narada, who, after having mastered all the Vedas and the 
sciences, had no peace and was sorrowing. He went to the sage 
Sanat Kumara in his difficulties and confessed to him his pre- 


-Sanat Kumara told him that what he had learnt was 


‘dicament. 
mere words and taught him further the science of the self. We 
ing, for the main 


are also today having no peace and are sorrow1 


object of education is missed. There is no place for para-vidya 


‘in our education. The ultimate aim of education in ancient 
e need for secular know- 


India was to realize the self, though th 
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ledge was not denied for it was also necessary for the material 
needs of the society.” 7 


“Another defect that we find in our modem educational 
system is the neglect of the instrument through which all know- 
ledge has to be acquired, I mean the mind. In ancient Indian: 
educational system, special attention was paid to the culture of 
the mind, to control and train it through concentration and. 
ethical purity, to make it a fit instrument for acquiring know- 
ledge.” 


The present system of education has greatly dissatisfied 
people because it has proved inadequate from the point of view 
of national aspirations. ‘The high hopes of the Sargent Plan in 
which a scheme was prepared with the objective to bring the 
educational development in India on par with those in most of 
the advanced countries of the West have been shattered. No: 
serious plan was adopted to put the scheme visualised in the 
Sargent Plan into actual practice. 


It is a sorry state of affairs that the defects which were: 
eating away the vitality of education in the British period and 
which the experts on the line wanted to remove, still continue: 
to dominate the education system at present. ‘This is evident 
from the large prevalence of wastage and stagnation at all stages 
of education, and particularly at the primary stage and no serious 
attempt was made to diminish it during this long period after 
independence. Even during this period, no plan and programme: 
were sincerely framed to better the social status and financial 
condition of the teachers and this is specially true in the case’ 
of the primary teachers. This unsolved human problem, related 
to a small section of mankind, brought, as a consequence, stag- 


nation and crisis in education. There was no qualitative im- 
provement in education in this period. 


The present system of educ. 
for services under Government. 
has created a severe problem of e 
1930, a state of equilibrium was 
of the educational institutions an 


ation aims at training persons: 
This narrow and limited aim. 
ducated unemployment, Before: 
present in between the output 
d the employment opportuni- 
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ties. But this happy state of equilibrium between the two was 
soon lost. The problem of unemployment was rapidly increas- 
ing. It was in 1935 that a committee was appointed under the 
chairmanship of late Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to study the problem 
analytically. And from this time onward, several committees 
so motivated were set up, and they suggested recommendations, 
some of which were put into actions. But the problem still 
remains there in equal severity and it is going on increasing day 
by day. 


The problem o 
one reason. First, 
employers sometimes do not 


f educated unemployment is due to more than 
the problem is created out of the fact that 
get suitable candidates for suitable 
posts. This difficulty, of course, is being removed at present to 


some extent by the Employment Exchanges. Second, the fact 


that the students are not always rightly advised to choose the 
best is also responsible for 


type of career that would suit them 

creating the difficulty. ‘Third, the present system has created 
imbalance between the output of education system and the em- 
ployment opportunities. 

wback of the present system is that it 
truct education to the needs and 
requirements of the new social order which is democratic way 
of life and the socialistic pattern of society. The values essen- 
tial for democratic way of life have not been sustained by the 
prevalent education set-up- As a result the continuance of 
democracy in India has been an impossible task. 


The most serious dra 
has completely failed to recons 


As the present system is overwhelmingly literary and acade- 
mic, it does not satisfy all sections of people. It may be suited 
to those who go for higher education but it does not satisfy the 
interests of those who have taste for aesthetical studies, technical 
or other practical trainings. The development of the senses and 
the physical capacities is totally neglected by this system. It 
does not encourage the students to physical labour, on the con- 
trary, it creates aversion to it. It has completely failed to deve- 
lop character and sense of ordinary values among the students. 


mic point of view, every- 


Even if judged from purely acade 
has a tendency to, make 


body is not happy with it. The system 
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the pupils gather information on yarious subjects without under- 
standing them properly. The psychological reason for this is 
that an undue emphasis is given upon the final examination. 
The result achieved in the final examination is the ultimate 
determiner of the students’ career. Thus a student without 
studying the books throughout the year, devotes himself to seri- 
ous studies for a few weeks just on the eve of the final examina- 
tion. He somehow passes the examination without having any 
serious knowledge of the subjects. This practice of negligence 
oí duty for a major part of the year has brought many undesir- 
able effects. As the large amount of energy is stored up during 
the year for lack of constructive activities, it is let out in anti- 
social activities. Again, since the students know that the final 
examination is the sole determiner of their career, they are apt 
to resort to unfair means as a short cut to success. 


It is a fact that a high academic degree is a necessary con- 
dition for securing a suitable job. This practice again has aggra- 
vated the evils of the final examination. Most of the students 
take immoral methods to get through the examination, since they 
pin all their hopes in it. !This unhealthy practice brings large 
number of disinterested students to the universities. In course 
of time they become not only a problem to the authority of 


the educational institutions but also to the authority of the state 
and society. 


The present system of education is more authoritarian in 
character than it should be. This undemocratic character of the 
system is responsible, to a large extent, for indiscipline created 
by the students. Under this system students have not sufficient 
scope for expressing themselves in various ways. Their freedom 
of will, feedom of speech and freedom ef movement, is checked 
by the authority of the educational institutions. As a result of 
this, they have some reaction to the present set up of education. 
Moreover, their continued sufferings from the pains of unsolved 
unemployment have made them more violent, and desperate to 


disobey the rules of the institutions as well as the rules of the 
society. 


_ The Present system of education is mostly unpsychological 
in character in so far as child education is concerned, It does 
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not care to pay hid to the taste, temperament and aptitude of 
the individual child. It provides subjecis for study for the child, 
which are opposed to his temperament and consequently they 
are injurious to his mental health. Just as the child requires 
kind and careful treatment for the growth of his tender physical 
limbs, he so requires the careful and intelligent nursing for the 
growth of his intellectual faculties. Every child shows some 
peculiar characteristics at each stage of his development; it is 
the function of the teacher to study minutely these characteris- 
tics at each stage and he will then suggest subjects which will be 
most befitting to those characteristics shown at each stage of 
development. The teacher must be sincere and sensitive to help 
the child grow and he should be, in no way, sawed, planed and 
chiselled like a plank of wood. (The task of the teacher is more 
akin to that of the carpenter or mason. 


Again, in the present system, the general tendency is to go 
swiftly to the logical method" without considering first the psy- 
chological method." This practice has been the source of all 
evils of modern education in our country. It is truly like the 
practice cf a physician who is sometimes found to prescribe a 
medicine to his patient without diagnos‘ng first the disease he is 
suffering from. What actually happens is that in the present 
system we most often take the child as an adult and treat himi 
accordingly. But the practice is purely unpsychological as 
Rousseau said: “A child should never be taken as a little man. 
Let the child remain a child until he is a man”. 


Sometime ago it was supposed that education is equal to 


stuffing the brain with information. It will be good to the child 
if enormous information is set before him. Let us see few in- 
stances where education is taken in this sense. 

d of language teaching may be 
ldren~are asked’ to begin with 
very earliest stages of their 


ly unnatural from the stand- 
m some modem 


The old: traditional metho! 
used as an instance where chi 
reading matter in text books at the 
school career. This practice is pure 
point of child psychology. This is also found i 
old-fashioned word-books for children where the beginn'ng 
chapters deal with the very simple names of the limbs of the 
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body, common furniture, relations, etc. But we are surprised 
when we see that the ending chapters of the same books deal 
with the most difficult names of terrible diseases like Dysentery, 
Cholera, Phythisis Pneumonia and so on. This sort of organiz- 
ing and arranging the programme of studies is really unpsycho- 
logical so far as child psychology is concerned. 


In teaching mathematics to little children, similar artificial 
practice is followed. When children are taught the abstract 
notions of ‘notation and numeration’ the general practice is that 
we logically begin with the actual numbers such as, 9, 11, 13, 
‘etc., but this is not at all psychological. The true principle of 
teaching is that we should begin step by step by concretizing the 
things and thereby psychologizing the matter. When students 
are taught sums on ‘Time and Distance’, the teachers generally 
set them like this: “A travels towards B at the rate of such 
and such miles and B runs towards A at such and such a rate ; 
and the distance between A and B is so many miles. Find out 
when and where they will meet. But teaching sum of these 
types will be more realistic, interesting, psychological and useful 
to the students then and then only when they will have enough 
conception about what A and B actually are—whether A or B 
is a man on cycle, or on horse-back, or driving in a motor car, 


or train, or A or B is itself a motor car or a passenger train 
‘or a mail train or a boat. 


We will now see the bad effect resulting from this bad 
psychological principle of teaching sums. 
passed-students in the School Final Exami 
worked out sums on ‘Time and Distance’, 

- age’, etc, are asked “questions on the usual possible speed of a 
passenger train, or a mail train, per hour, or the rate a man can 
walk per hour, or, for example, the rate of interest allowed on 


Savings Bank Deposit Accounts, or Fixed Deposit Accounts, we 
will see them absolutely silent. 


If some average 
nation, who have 
‘Interest and Percent- 


This unnatural principle of teaching and learning is also 
found in equal degree in other subjects, too, While teaching 
history, teachers are found to give unnatural stress upon memo- 
-tizing dates on the part of the students. The geographical teach- 
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ing is reduced to mere helping the students in mastering a cata- 
logue of the bare names of rivers, mountains, lakes, and valleys, 
and enabling them to point out maps blindfolded. Hygiene, to 
our surprize, is taught on a text-book method like Bengali text- 
book. This is, in very brief, the alarming and horrible picture 
of our educational methods based on purely false psychology. 


‘This wrong in education, particularly in child education, 
was first detected by Pestalozzi and Froebel. These two distin- 
guished educational thinkers have contributed much to the deve- 
lopment of child psychology of education as well as to the deve- 
lopment of Pedagogic science. It was Pestalozzi who first dis- 
covered that child’s mind is the main centre of education. As 
a result of this discoverey, a new child psychology of education 
was developed and since then psychology of infancy, childhood, 
adolescence and youth has begun to play a vital role in educa- 
tion. The nature of education has been now purely psychologi- 
cal on ground that its main function is to help develop the inner 
potentialities of the child and it is not to help the child stuff 
his brain with information. Pestalozzi also formulated a way 
of developing the inner faculties and this is, according to him, 
the repeated exercise of the faculties. Froebel added something 
more to this formula of exercising the faculty. He said that the 
process of exercise must be voluntary and the impulse to do it 
must come from within and not from without. If the act of 
exercise is regulated forcibly from outside, it will not be helpful 
to the development of the faculty, on the contrary, it will be in- 
jurious to the brain by subjecting it to an abnormal strain. 


This new discovery in educational psychology wh'ch -has 
really created a new era in the history of education, has made 
the function of the teachers highly complicated. To help unfold 
the latent potentialities of the child which is the direct result 
of his self-activity, the teachers must have sound knowledge of 
the children’s tastes and capacities which are found to vary ac- 
cording to heredity, age and environment. The teachers must 
carefully see that the syllabus, routine-lessons and school-disci- 
plines must go with proper adjustment to the psychological 
needs and understanding of the child at each stage of his deve- 
lopment through infancy, childhood, adolescence, and youth, 
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and if it is otherwise, the very aim of developing the inborn 
faculties have every chance of being frustrated. 


It will be interesting and at the same time helpful to us to 
seriously note of the processes that are followed in the advanced: 
countries to educate the little children. Serious efforts are made 
in the advanced countries to make every lesson simple and in- 
teresting. All lessons are arranged according to the power of 
reception of the children. Different subjects are taught, but they 
are so well co-ordinated that they create no unnecessary strain 
in the minds of the children. They are taught such subjects as 
will bring them from the known to the unknown, from the fami- 
liar to the unfamiliar, from the concrete to the abstract. To 
educate the child in view of his total personality, care is also 
taken to train his senses, specially the sense of sight and sound- 
Training of his hands, feet and other limbs of the body, i.e. his 
total physique, is given through different types of manual work- 
This training is made interesting to the child by co-ordinating: 
it with lessons on different subjects. It has been now a special 
feature of the modern education that the child should leam 
through activity. Maps, pictures, charts, models, articles for 
interesting games together with hundreds of devices are needed. 
for transforming the education of the children into a kind of 
most interesting play which puts them into their self-activities 
for unfolding their latent inborn faculties. 

‘The modern educational thinkers of almost all the advanced 
countries of the West are of the opinion that the brain of the 
child, psychologically speaking, is a most sensitive and delicate 
organ and he should, therefore, be treate 
ee ‘The function of the teachers, according to 
of his PENTIR ‘ Mf brates a a ae n ani 
erahil RE f Ha i | make the latent patent. The 
fe edia eee om of rousing the self-activity of 
Ah Sitesca it £ Cee ee is the most powerful and essential 
The sooner the Tovin ad e a pi KAN ei 
hird detent ERS g a sympathetic attention is given to the 
ety istenei te pare Ten a Siler (eee hae 
the teachers to ie wl oth 5 th ere baal ice tee 
Ba shag eno iether the children do actually follow, 

> respond to, what they teach, whether the subject- 


d more seriously, care- 
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matter of study is quite up to their standard and, whether the 
mode of teaching is interesting, attractive, and appropriate to 
them. 

In comparison with the glorious picture of child education‘ 
in the advanced countries of the West, as shown above, the con- 
dition of this education in our country is rather dark and dismal. 
Education here goes on through the processes which have not the 
least parity with those followed in the advanced countries. It is, 
of course, true that earnest efforts have been made from time to 
time by the authorities concerned to improve the ill lot of Indian 
education by taking valuable advice and suggestion from the 
experts on the line of both the East and the West... But we are 
unfortunate that our students are still in the same darkness. It 
is, more or less, clear to all that ideals, objectives, and methods 
of education that are in vogue in India have no living connection 
with the capacities and requirements of the evolving minds of 
the students. They do not provide anything to the pupils by 


. which they can fight the difficulties which they face just at the 


time of entertng into their active. life. 

It will be an act of serious offence on our part if we allow 
this barren unproductive pattern of education to continue. This 
horrible state of education in India has been nakedly and truly 
described by Swami Nirvedananda in his famous book ‘Our 
Education’. Let us quote him: “Ideals and methods which 
have absolutely no relation with the needs and capacities of the 
evolving, mind of the pupil may be called, in this age of peda- 
gogic enlightenment, simply barbarous. By inflicting this bar- 
barous method upon the school-going population, we have been 
perpetrating a horrible act of cruelty upon the young ones of the 
Country ; in the name of education we have been unconsciously 
trampling upon their budding faculties, impending their healthy 
growth and all-round development. Our ignorance of modern 
methods cannot be excused and permitted to exonerate this posi- 
tively criminal offence in view of the vast array of pedagogic 
Publications before us.”* 


3. IMPACT OF BRITISH EDUCATION UPON 
THE EXISTING SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


It is interesting and at the same time surprising for all 
10 
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to know that our present educational set-up is still being ai 
and influenced by the so-called narrow aims and structure o 
British education in India, the only difference being that India 
is now free from their political administration. It is, therefore, 
essential for us now to know exactly the structure and aim of 
British education in India. 


It is to be remembered seriously at this moment that the 
policy of administration in British India always guided, con- 
trolled and determined the policy of Education Department. The 
only business of the officials under Education Department was 
to frame education policy according to the tone of general ad- 
ministration. Whe political aim of the British was to strengthen 
and lengthen their regime in India. The structure of education 
grew in keeping with this imperialistic outlook. The truth of 
this fact will be proved from the following statements given by 
native and English writers. 


Lajpat Rai said, “.......... PRS the present system of 
education, as followed and enforced by the official universities of 
India, and by Government-aided institutions is calculated to 
prolong indefinitely, if not perpetuate, our political bondage and 
also to keep us economically inefficient for a long time to 
come." Mr. Charles Grant said: “In success would lie our 
safety, not our danger. We shall take the most rational means 
to remove inherent great discords, to attach the Hindu people 
to ourselves to ensure the safety of our possessions, to’ enhance 
continually their value to us.” Sir Alexander J. Arbuthnot, K. 
C. S. I. remarked: “My conviction is that the more thorough 
and the more complete the education is which we impart to the 
people of India, the better fitted they will be to appreciate the 
blessings of British rule and they will deprecate any material 
change in the existing order of things." 


___Let us now see the real objects of British education in India 
in the words of Lajpat Rai. He said: “This education (British 
Education)—I mean the methods and the processes of it—makes 
us despise our own culture and our own language. It breeds in 
us habits and manners which cannot be satisfied without resort 
to European goods and an imitation of European habits of life. 


But most of all because it makes us economically dependent on 
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crumbs thrown from the table of a foreign government and an 
alien people. It destroys native pride, native self-respect and 
Native self-confidence. It encourages loyalty to a foreign Gov 
ernment and loyalty to foreign ideals. ‘This was the object which 
its founders had in view and it has been well-fulfilled.’” 


The object of British education is also known from the plan 
for a university at Calcutta made by the Council of Education 
of which Mr. Charles Hay Comeron was the President in 1845. 
It is said: “It would encourage the cultivation of the arts and 
Sciences and call into existence of a class of native architects, 
engineers, surveyors and educated land-holders whose influence 
would rapidly and certainly diffuse a taste for the more refined 
‘and intellectual pleasures and pursuits of the West.” 


Lastly, the educated Indian would be a “class of persons, 
Indian in blood and colour, but English in taste, in opinions, in 
morals and in intellect.” a 


Let us now turn to the effects that came into existence 
during the period of the British regime to the satisfaction of 
the framers of the policies of education. To be better acquaint- 
ed with the effcets of of British education, let us quote a few 
extracts from the book of Har Dayal, ‘Our Educational Problem’. 
We will see there that British education adversely affected’ 
almost all walks and levels of Indian life and culture. 


“The British education system de-Indianizes the Indians and 
Causes the decay of their national institutions, thereby hindering 
the growth of the feeling of national unity and national life.” 


“Language (i): British education destroyed the Indian Jan- 
guages and vernaculars.” 

“History (ii): The British education misrepresented Indian 
history. Instead of giving the Indian students the proper facts 
of Indian history, it taught them history in a way most dis- 
torted.” 


“Literature (iii): Indian literature also suffered under this 
System. This system destroys Sanskrit literature and learning 
Which is the pride and glory of our race and the well-spring of 
Our moral and social ideals. With the literature will go our 
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culture and art. Indeed, the decay of Hindu intellectual life is 
patent to all who have eyes to see.” 


“Sir George Bird Wood makes the following candid con- 
fession: “We are destroying their faith, and their literature and 
their arts, and the continuity of the spontaneous development of 
their civilization and their great historical personality; in a 
word, we are destroying the very soul of the nation.” 


“Social life (iv): The British educational system throws our 
social life out of gear. It upsets all rules and conventions and 
weakens our sense of social duty. It leads to indescribable con- 
fusion im dress, modes of speech and rules of etiquette. The 
climax is reached in such instance as that of the man who said, 
on entering a temple, “Good evening, Vishnu.” ‘The national 
social life is thus thrown off its hinges. The Mohammedan gave 
the first shock from which it has not been able to recover. The 


present educational system tends to disorganize and destroy it 
altogether.” 


“Religion and Morality (v): Religion and morality have 
no place in the education introduced by the British.” 


: “Character (vi): This system does not stand for any great 
idea and does not teach a great ideal. Naturally it has a ruinous. 
effect upon Indian character. ‘The only idea and ideal which it 
teaches are the acquisition of a knowled 
and becoming a graduate.” 


ge of English language 

“Idealism (vii): The soul of an individual’s moral life has 
no Place in this system, for it deliberately excludes religion from} 
its curriculum. And it does not teach national histor: either 
Religion and patriotism are the two great forces hh Have 
made men great in different countries and ages. An educational 
system which does not value either of them must produce men 
without an ideal and without backbone.” 


HTA “Patriotism (viii): Patriotism must decay under a systemi 
which discourages the study of our national past. British i 


tional policy al educa- 


licy ienates the cultured classes from the common 
people, dimin'shes their reverence and love for great heroes like’ 


Rama Kris ma, and Guru Govinda al itica 
i sh : bhi Sah 
l L nd curbs their politi 
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“Courage (ix): Courage is not a quality which can grow in 
the unhealthy moral atmosphere of our colleges. Students who 
have to show respect to officials for whom they have really no 
love in their hearts, cannot possess any moral courage. A life of 
Fraud and Falsehood can never build character. The strain. 
which the artificial method of teaching through the medium of 
English puts on our energies undermines our physical stamina 
and exhausts out vitality even before we enter on the struggle 


of life.” 

“Ag to the minor virtues which have adorned Hindu cha- 
racter from time jimmemorial—temperance, courtesy,, family, 
affection and respect for elders—the British education is noto- 
riously fatal to their development.” 

Thus, “The British educational system presents two great 


evils—denationalization and demoralization. It weakens Hindu 


social and religious institutions and it undermines patriotism and 
effectual for accelerat- 


moral courage. No device could be more 
ing our decline as a nation.” 

why British system of education 
Jl-organized system of education 
not realize the honour and 
dent country due to its 


We will now give reasons 
failed to be a national and we 
for India. The British power could 


prestige of India as a free and indepen 
imperialistic nature. The missionaries could not think this land 


otherwise than a recruiting ground for Christianity. The British 
Company took this country as a land for commerce and profit. 
The Despatch of 1854 took her as for producing goods in the 
British industries and she was also regarded as the buyer of 
the finished products of British industries. Lord Curzon did 
not forget to take this country as an eternal field for the civi- 
lizing influence of the British administrators. It is now obvious 
that under these circumstances of purely commercial and selfish 
nature, India could not become a breeding ground for national 


education. 
The British educational administration failed to work for 


mutual appreciation of Eastern and Westerm culture and tradi- 


tions. It could not show a good Jook on ancient Indian eulture 
mostly of non-official 


and tradition: A small group consisting ; 
men stood as blending of Eastern and Western cultures, but their 
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Sincere attempt, more or less, failed, because the British officials. 
who were responsible for framing the educational policies be- 
lieved with Kipling that “East is East and West is West, and 
never the twin shall meet.” Thus, as a matter of fact, the emo- 
tional and cultural integration between the East and the West 
reached only half-way and consequently it could not make com- 


pensation for the non-recognition of the ideal by the official sys- 
tem of education. 


Any system of education is bound to break down without 
wellformulated aims which guide and control that system. The 
Official system of education under British administration had 
suffered from inadequate aims. A step was taken in the form 
‘of Charter Act of 1813, which was meant for the revival and 
improvement of Oriental literatures and the encouragement of 
‘learned natives’. The Despatch of 1854 was intended for diffu- 
sion of the improved arts, science, philosophy and literature of 
Europe. Curzon was anxiou: 
of the Indian intellect.” 


tion were guided mainly 
‘ould never be termed as 


Education during the British tegime also suffered from wrong, 


and unwise methods. The Officials responsible for educational 
administration in India totally neglected the indigenous methods. 
and brought in their place those methods followed in England. 
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As foreigners, they could not realize the truth that native methods 
had their deeper connection with the culture and tradition of 
Indian life. So, to neglect them was to neglect the Indian way 
of life. It was unwise on the part of the British experts to follow 
exactly the British models for India, because an unsolved inner 
contradiction would remain all along as these two countries, 
England and India, differed from each other in socio-economic 
conditions. To adopt English as the only medium of instruction 
at the secondary, collegiate and university levels, to emphasise 
that English would continue to become the national and so only 
official language for the country a 


t large and consequent neglect 
of modern Indian languages, were other examples of unwise de- 
cisions. All these simply prove that the British experts lacked 
insight to study exactly the situation and this was the reason 
that they could not see things from Indian point of view. It 
will be good for us to loo 


k at the wise remark made by Rawilin- 
son about the failure of B 


ritish administration in India: He 

pointed out that “the failure of the British Rule in India, im so 
far as it was a failure, was due to sheer want of imagination.” 
British administration did not want seriously to develop the 
social, economic, and political conditions of India. This was 
quite natural because development on these fields meant loss of 
imperialistic interests which were the main objectives of British 
power. At the social level, most of the Indians were victims of 
superstitions and prejudices, and the British power never wanted. 
to free them from these unscientific superstitions. In the eco- 
nomic fields, the scene was worse. Most of the Indians were 
poor and they found no opportunities under the British rule to 
remove their poverty. So the Indian masses were, by and large, 
‘unhappy with the British administration. On the political sde. 
the condition of India was not at all good. Whe two majority: 
groups—Hindus and Muslims—could not live peacefully under 
the British regime. The separatist attitude of these two bigger 
communities only helped the continuation of British existence 
in India. Moreover, the British power never wanted the emo- 
tional unity of these two groups and to this effect they followed. 
‘divide and rule’ policy. Under this backwardness, poverty and 
tensions in the social, economic and politic: 


could not really progress. ‘This progress was 


al fields, education. 
possible only under 
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conditions provided by national system of education and this 
the British never aspired to construct. 


‘The fact that British Indian administration failed to con- 
struct a national system of education was mainly due to its utter 
neglect of mobilization of the requisite personnel to plan and 
organise such education. jThe British Government could NO 
experts from England to India if they so desired to fulfil the 
condition for the improvement of education. What was really 
there was a microscopic number of educationists im the education 
department, who even could. not do things according to their own 
wishes. The necessary factor for improving education was 
finance and this was not even granted sufficiently by the Govt. 
This lack of funds and absence of necessary experts were the 
main drawbacks that impeded the course of educational deve- 
lopment in India during the British rule. In a word, the British 
Government showed no interest about the matter. 


The failure of the British regime to construct a ‘well based 
education system was also due to the absence of any plan. Any 
Sort of activity or programme cannot kiss success without prior 
well thought-out plans. The British came here only for short 
Stay though it was not known to anybody. What they did was 
only for the immediate present and they did nothing the result 
of which would come in long future. The education department 
was conducted in such way that it could produce immediate 
results. Even to achieve the desired results for the immediate 
present, they used to shift the responsibility from one official to: 
another without caring much whether this mode 
the department would produce any results that w 
and would be effective for the country at large. ‘The transitory 
attitude in the educational administration was incapable of 
giving stability and system to Indian education. Thus to estab- 
lish a national system of education was altogether hopeless. 


of conducting 
ould last long 


But in spite of these bad effects and failures of British edu- 
cation, it had some great and grand achievements in the field of 
Indian education and thereby it made some contributions to the 
life of India as a whole. It gave to India English language and. 
literature, Western science, and industry, social and political 
Philosophy. It gave a new living method of studying sanskrit 
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‘literature, it worked for the improvement of modern Indian lan- 
guage by writing first grammars, compiling dictionaries, and 
publishing books and papers. It did pioneer work for the dis- 
covery of Indian Art-like painting, architecture, sculpture, etc, 
It was also responsible for awakening of several humanistic 
trends in modern Indian life, and lastly, it is the British educa- 
tion which made us acquainted with (a) the modern democratic 
institutions of Europe, (b) the Western system of law and medi- 
-cine, and with (c) the auxiliary tools of popular education such 
-as the Press, the Cinema, the Radio, the Library, the Museum 


and so on. 

But we are unfortunate to say that these noble revolutionary 
achievements, which we must admit with open hearts for all ages 
“to come, were susceptible. of having been vitiated by the ill 
motives and plans of British education. The truth of this fact 
“has been nicely stated by Mr. Lajpat Rai in the following lines. 
He said; “The West has made great adyance in the theory and 
methods of education. India cannot ignore the scientific know- 
ledge and scientific methods of the West except at her peril. 
‘The culture of the West with its horrible abominations, contra- 
dictions and cruelties, is not a thing to be disposed. Indians 
must study and assimilate it if they can. We cannot even avoid, 
-and keep out its evil characteristics without mastering it. ot, 
therefore, I am so bitterly opposed to the education enforced and 
encouraged by the official universities of India and by Govern- 
ment-aided or affiliated schools, it is not because I am opposed. 
to Western culture, and Western science, but because of its in- 
“herent tendencies to develop a slave mentality’ and a slavish 


character in our boys.” 

We have given the entire picture of British education, its 
structure, aims and failures. Now, if we look at the present 
“system of education, it is painful to say that we are seeing almost 
the similar picture differing. however, on some points such as 
there is no political or imperialistic motive, like the British, 
behind the present education, and there are no agents to make. 
the young Indians demoralized through educational machinery. 
Tn other words, the present education is the national education 
of free and independent India. But as a matter of fact, it is 
‘not national education in any sense of the term. It is the grim 
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National tragedy that we are consciously following a system of 
etducation which is unsuitable, unscientific, barren and unpro-- 
ductive, and moreover, it is the same system the network of 
which was made out of sheer tricks of the clever and shrewd 
British education: officials. 


It will, therefore, be our duty to reconstruct, reorganize and” 
re-orient the present system of education on national lines after, . 
as far as practicable, Swami Vivekananda’s ideas and ideals. 


4. RECONSTRUCTION OF EDUCATION ON 
NATIONAL LINES AFTER VIVEKANANDA 


We have shown that the present system of education is- 
defective. This is because it is based upon a cramming process 
or a mass of information acquired from books and other external 
Sources or at best a shallow tickling of the intellect which re- 
mains content with a surface knowledge of things and is utterly 
Jacking in self-knowledge. Therefore, a solid reconstruction is 
necessary. As Dr. D. B. Dasgupta said: “A radical reconstruc- 
tion or a total change in the system of education in India is a. 
Supreme necessity. It is demanded by the spirit of times, the 
changing environment and Circumstances and above all by the 
dire economic situation..................... The system is inherently 
defective, it is utterly divorced from reality ; totally unsound in- 
its psychological conception and it is at war with reason andi 
truth. Many keen-sighted observers both Indian and European 
—among the Europeans is to be noted the honoured name. of 
the Marquis of Zetland—have noted the basic absurdities of the 
system of education in India. Tt is alien in spirit, perverted in 
method, it is infected with a Spirit of abnormalities from top to- 
bottom. The necessity of employing a foreign tongue for im-° 
Parting higher education, the choice of topics which are not 
Psychologically rooted in the mind, these and things like these: 
are among the evils which have been repeatedly pointed out,’ 


that 
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prepared by a committee of the All India Education Conference. 
There was still the Sargent Plan occurring in the report of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education of the Government of India 
for post-war educational reconstruction in the country. 


For the work of reconstruction that we have taken at hand 
at present after Vivekananda, we must take lessons from these 
plans, looking into their success and failure. We must also note 
the various reports made during the periods just preceding our 
independence, such as the Hartong Report in 1928, the Report 
of the Sapru Committee of 1934, the Wood-Abbott Report of 
1937, Zakir Hossain Committee’s Report of 1937, the Kher Com- 
mittee’s Reports of 1938 and 1940 and so on. We must also 
look into the reports of the various Commissions and Committees 
that have been set up by the free Indian Government from time 
to time since independence, such as the report of the University 
Education Commission under the Chairmanship of Dr. Radha- 
krishnan in 1948, the report of the Secondary Education Com- 
mission under the Chairmanship of Dr. Lakshmanaswami Muda- 


liar in 1948, etc. 

In the reconstructed system we must be clear about the 
question—what should be the aim and nature of education that 
we are going to adopt? Mhe aim and nature of such education 
have been well-discussed in the third chapter while dealing with 
the aim of education after Swamiji. 


The reconstructed education must be Indian in outlook and 
temperament, or it will be simply that education which has been 
advocated by Swamiji. It is a training, a discipline, a training 
which helps unfold the ‘full-man’, and which brings out “the 
perfection that is already in man”. It is, therefore, a training 
of the whole personality of man—his head, body and mind or 
soul. Education is self-realization or self-perfection. It is to 
make man perfect, ‘to show him’, in the words of Sir Richard 


Living Stone, ‘the spiritual ideals without which neither happi- 
produce beings: 


“ness nor success are genuine or permanent, to 
who will know not merely how to split atoms but how to use 
their power for good.” 

Again, Vivekananda did not regard mere book-learning as: 
education. He, of course, did not deny pook-leaming, because 
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it has its use, it brings the mind in contact with new thoughts, 
new ideas. And these thoughts and ideas suggest lines of deve- 
lopment for the character. But they do not avail unless the will 
is properly trained. The will must play its part if the ideas are 
to become action, if they are to be assimilated to the character. 
So it is important to train the will. And for Vivekananda it is 
the function of education to do that. ‘True education, again 
must produce Shraddha, faith in oneself, faith which would know 
no shaking despite a thousand failures, such faith can do mira- 
cles. It can make a man do almost the impossible. All great 
achievements of man are due to this faith. Backed by it man 
can show death-defying courage, super-human endurance and an 
indomitable will. 


Thus in the reconstructed system, the nature of education 
will be the education of the ‘whole-man’—the education of the 
brain, the mind and the body. 


By education of the brain we mean the intellectual training 
on all disciplines, theoretical and practical. {This will include 
study of the arts in general, science in general, (both natural, 
technological and social sciences}, and the study of different 
vocations. ‘The education of the mind simply means the emo- 
tional training which includes the study of different values, the 
ideals like truth, beauty and goodness. Education of the body 
implies the physical training which includes the training of the 
different organs of knowledge, and the training of the different 
limbs of the whole body. 


i Now, this study in these three aspects of the human perso- 
nality must be regarded as single and indivisible, hough they 
are different enquiries into different problems, but these problems 
are so well integraded that they ultimately belong to a single 
Principle, the study of the human life as a whole. 


a We must now seriously discuss the different grades of edu- 
cation and how the different subjects can be distributed at each 
of the grades according to the needs and capacities of the pupils. 
One thing that we must remember in this connection is that 
though different subjects are introduced at each. academic level 
according to the nature, taste, age and capability of the students, 
these subjects, taken together, must have a positive tendency to 
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tion of the whõle personality and 


fulfil the conditions of the educa 
ny grade of education what- 


this must not be an exception to ai 
ever kind it might be. 


Pre-Primary Education : 


Pre-Primary education is better known as Nursery or Kinder- 


garten education. As Pre-Primary- Or Pre-School training was 
prevalent in ancient India, so there shall be after its model nur- 
sery or kindergarten school in our new scheme of education to 
be solely conducted by the Government. (This brand of educa- 
. tion is almost new in India. Tt- is developing steadily at present. 
Tts development has been accelerated because Montessori who 
is the founder of this education settled in India for some time 
and her scheme has deeply influenced the Indian minds. his 
scheme of education is, in most cases, being controlled by Private 


Bodies at present. 


Elementary or Primary Education : 

[This is the beginning of primary stage or the first grade of 
the academic education of the child. Primary education was 
given in ancient India through a centre known as ‘Pathashala’, 
and in Mohammedan period it was known as ‘Maktab’ “Mulla” 
or the ‘Koran School’ or the ‘Persian school’. The condition 
of primary education in both these periods was poor, unsystem- 


atic, and disorganized. 


(The Government also neglected the cause of primary edu- 
Cation. Slight attempt of improvement was made by the Des- 
patch of 1854, by the Hunter Commission in 1882, and by Lord 
Ripon and Lord Curzon respectively. It was Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
who attempted to make primary education free and compulsory; 
though his attempt failed for some time. Jn 1910 the Indian 
National Congress and the Muslim League at their sessions in 
Allahabad and Nagpur respectively passed resolutions in favour 
of free and compulsory Primary education. The Monford Re- 
forms were also responsible for its improvement. The improve- 
ment, not so satisfactory, has been made by the independent 
Government. The condition of Primary education is still poor. 


For its all-round improvement, we must refer for consideration 


to the Sargent Report and the proposal made by the Kher Com- 
rt of 1943 and 1944. 


mittee in 1950 over the Sargent Repo 
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Education of the child at this level begins generally from 
the age of 6 and ends at the age of 11. The programme of 
Studies at this level must be so framed as to make the child 
fittest for receiving his future education on intellectual, mental 
-and physical lines. Primary education must be imparted 
in such a manner in which it will be a strong basis of the 
child’s academic life, and consequently he can stand upon it 
firmly and can receive happily every instruction given at the 
succeeding stages of education. This education must be regard- 
ed more as an end then as a means, because it is the Stage where 
the child prepares himself for higher education that is lying 
ahead. It must be made creative in the sense that it awakens in 
the child all sorts of feelings which he aspires to satisfy by train- 
ings to be imparted to him in future on lines aiming at the 
development of his total personality. 


Under the training at the primary stage, the child should be 
guided and instructed through the variety of programmes im a 
manner in which there should be ample scope for him to feel 
gradually that education is a self-activity and the instructions 
are nothing to him but mere external helps. In and through 
this self-activity the child will feel curious about the world before 
him, about the natural beauty and living beings that are around 
him, and about his own existence. There must be, of course, 
“corresponding programmes of studies to rouse the child’s intellec- 
tual feelings, the aesthetic and love feelings and the feelings for 
taking care of his health. To this effect the curriculum will 
include the Three R’s, vernacular languages, history, geography, 
mathematics, social science, natural science, fine arts, physical 
education and other courses of studies according to the needs of 
the locality. When all these will actually materialize, elementary: 
education, then, will reach its true goal. 


We are happy that Basic Education has already been intro- 
duced at the primary Stage with the end that it must satisfy the 
conditions for the all-round development of the 
ality. It, first of all, makes the child 
makes him intellectually, mentally and physically alert, More- 
Over, basic education helps the child finance his educational 
expenditure and even it sometimes helps the child back his 


child’s person- 
more self-active and also 
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family financially. But due to many reasons, basic education 
has not been popular up to the expectation. So it should be 
modified to the extent in which it will be universally accepted 


by all irrespective of caste and class. 


Middle graded education : 


We will now say something on a grade of education which is 
not a full-fledged grade under the present system of education. 
This is a half-way grade and better known as junior School 
grade to which the children of the age-group—I1 to 14, may be 
placed. This incomplete level of education is present in some 
localities, particularly in the poor localities and it is sometimes 


Taised to Class-X status when required conditions are fulfilled. 
ade, as it stands in 


It is sometimes known as middle School gr: 
between the Elementary and Higher Secondary Grades. It is 
this grade of education upor which we want to give considerable 
emphasis, and we want to make it a self-complete grade. In this 
level of education, there should be a programme which will in- 
clude all sorts of subjects, which will develop the child in all 
aspects, physical mental, and intellectual. It will include hu- 
Manistic education, specialized education, emotional education, 
Scientific education, technological education, vocational educa- 
tion, and finally, physical education. All these faculties should 
be arranged in such a way im which education will be an inte- 


grated process. 


out successful from elementary Schools 


should be ‘allowed to study all these subjects under these middle 
graded Schools, and all these subjects should be made compul- 
Sory to them. Psychologically, every child will not show equal 
interest in all subjects. Some will be interested in some particular 
Subjects and some others in some other subjects. If any child 
fails to express his taste for a particular subject, there should 
chology to study his case and to 


be experts on educational psy’ 
find out the actual cause of this inability on the part of the 
o-fold aims, First, it 


child. Education in this period has tw 

Provides a scope to the child for his all-round development, 
Second, it offers him opportunity to select, for future study, sub=. 
jects in which he is more congenially interested. 


Children coming 
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i Condary or Multipurpose : A 

Mie aa, improving the Higher Secondary bere 
during the British period was made by the Hunter Commis xa 
of 1882-83, by the Government of India’s Resolution on mie 4 
tional policy in 1904, and after independence by the Mudalia: 
Commission in 1948 and 1952, For further improvement we 
refer to the Suggestions given in the Sargent Report. 


In this stage of education, all the subjects introduced in the 
middle stage should be Tepeated in the same manner and spirit, 
but the subjects should not be equally distributed. Every stu- 
dent must study all those subjects, but not with equal serious+4 
ness. Here a little specialization will take place. A student, 
for example, who has shown more efficiency on science subjects 
in the middle stage will take up science subjects as special, buf 
he must have to study other subjects like Humanities, Social, 
Emotional and Physical studies, Technology and Vocation on 
ordinary basis. Education in this stage has four-fold aims. 
First it gives facility of specialization on a particular subject of 
interest : second, it makes the pupils worthy to face the ordeal 
of higher education, third, it provides conditions for the continual 
development of the entire personality of the Students ; fourth, it 


makes the students fit for any vocation whatsoever without higher 
education. - 


Higher Education : 


(Three-Year-Degree Course, and University 
Education) 


India was given through “Tols? 
Mohammedan Period. But there 


were, in ancient India, so Many great universities where higher 
education was imparted. The st 


Standard of education was then 
high and commendable, 


_ During the British period attempt to improve collegiate and. 
University education w: 


Resolution on Educat 
versity Act of 1904. 


i ; ovement of collegiate and uniyer- 
sity education, Lord Curzon sancti 
1905, In 1912, the Central G 
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grants on different universities. For improyement purpose, the 
central Government appointed Radhakrishnan Commission in 
1948. For further improvement of the present collegiate and 
university education we refer to the suggestions in the Sargent 
Report. 


more specialization takes 
specialization must not 
subjects which are 
d the outer aspects, 


At this level of higher education, 
Place. In the new system of education, 
go alone, it must be supplemented by some 
essential to the development of the inner an 
of the entire personality of an adolescent. A student of engi- 
Neering or technology should study his subjects seriously, but he 
must study on ordinary basis such compulsory subjects as are 
helpful to the development of the literary aspects of his per- 
Sonality and the emotional and social background of his mind. 


In this connection we Will refer to the views given by 


Swamiji. Like other modern educationists, Swamiji accepted the 
importance of the technical and vocational education. As he 
Said: “We need technical education and all else which may 
develop industries”! But for him, technical education itself is 
Not enough ; we need along with it spiritual education. In our 
education system the spirit must not be starved. So the tech- 
nical students should be instructed with the cardinal values of 
Indian culture. And for this, adequate facilities for studying 
Umanities should be provided in the syllabi of technical edu- 
Cation at all stages. Moral instruction should be imparted to 
the technical students by the educational institutions concerned. 
t is to be remembered that these were the very warnings of the 


Radhakrishnan Commission. 


of his body are active in his 
t of engineering Or technology’ 
May avoid the training for physical development. In 
other? words, physical education may not te essential tO 
T In the same manner, a student of any subject in 
mo Science or arts group must study the supplementary subjects. 
Pi the science student, physical, social, emotional, literary edu- 
a is necessary and to the arts student mote physical. educa- 

on, educatlon on some general problems of science, social. 


10 (A) 


Since all the limbs 
educational process a studen 
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education, vocational education is necessary. This programme s 
education will go up to the Post Graduate standard where, in th 
present system, complete specialization is followed. 


In the new system of education, we have taken the develop- 
ment of the whole personality of the child to be the main object 
of education. We emphasise that this noble aim should, in nO 
way, be lowered at any stage of education and to this effect 
we have arranged and distributed the subjects at different grades 
according to the age, capacity and taste of the pupils. We have 
also taken note of the view that this great aim must not remain 
tight in the theoretical level only. We have tried to give it 4 
Practical touch, and for this purpose we have introduced voca- 
tional, social and technical education in almost all the levels of 
education. We have specially laid emphasis upon the vocational 
training with the aim that it will shape education in a way m 
which it will have deep connection with life. Vocational train- 
ing will keep the student physically and mentally fit and active 
in his profession which he will take up in future. 


India is a country which is mostly inhabited by the work- 
ing people who are generally poor. Most of the students coming 
from these poor families generally finish their education at the 
school level. Hence it is reasonable to give greater emphasis 
upon vocational education at the school stage. This education 
will include agriculture and various types of handicraft. It will 
also include higher standard of training in improved farming, 
commerce, tanking, insurance, book-keeping and modern indus- , 
tries, such as chemical industries, motor mechanics, etc, Such 
vocational education has an educative value of its own. On the 
one hand, it enhances the bread-winning power of the pupils. 
and on the other, it makes for their all-round growth and deve- 
lopment. It actualizes the view that the power of understanding 
and the power of execution should go hand to hand. It creates 
in the pupils a genuine love for manual labour which is com- 
pletely wanting in the prevailing system of education. 


‘The view of all-comprehensiveness in education has also been 
held out in the idea of Basic Education. This ideas was first 
caught up in the Wardha Scheme and it was further enlarged 
and examined by the Zakir Hossain Committee and it was 


‘Child 
‘tion, 


“Spects will be correlated with one another”. 
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tightly entitled as Basic National Education. iTo be familiar 
with the wide educative value of this education, let us place 
before us, im eract form, some remarks from the report made 
by the said committee. 


“Modern educational thought is practically unanimous in 
commending the idea of educating children through some suit- 
able form of productive work. Whis method is considered to 
be the most effective approach to the problem of providing an 
integral all-sided education. 


Psychologically, it is desirable because it relieves the child 
from the tyranny of purely academic and theoretical instruction, 
against which its active nature is always making a healthy pro- 
test. It balances the intellectual and practical elements of expe- 
Tience and may be made an instrument of educating the body 
and the mind in co-ordination. The child acquires not the 
Superficial literacy which implies, often without warrant, a capa- 
City to read the printed page, but the far more important capa- 
City of using hand and intelligence for some constructive purpose. 
This, if we may be permitted to use the expression, is “the 


literacy of the whole personality.” 


N Socially considered, the introduction of such practical pro- 

Uctive work in education, to be participated in by all the chil- 
dren of the nation, will tend to break down the existing barriers 
‘Of prejudice between manual and intellectual workers, harmful 
alike for both. It will also cultivate in the only possible way 
a true sense of the dignity of labour and of human solidarity— 
an ethical and moral gain of incalculable significance. 


__ Economically considered, carried out intelligently and effi- 
“lently, the scheme will increase the productive capacity of our 
Workers and will also enable them to utilize their leisure advan- 
tageously. 


From the strictly educational point of view, greater con- 
€ness and reality can be given to the knowledge acquired by 
ten, by making some significant craft the basis of educa- 


Knowledge will thus become related to life, and its various 
33 25 


Cret 
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‘There is no harm to introduce basic education in our a 
system of education, but this should be done in a new modifie 
form, otherwise it will be difficult to make it popular still under 
the new system. Deeply connected with the grades of education 
under a potent system are some essential factors the discussion 
of which we cannot avoid. ‘These factors are Methods, Teachers.. 
Administrators, Environment, Language, and Discipline, etc- 


Methods : 

Since we have seen education in the three distinct aspects: 
intellectual, mental and physical, there should be corresponding 
separate methods suitable to each of thera. For intellectual 
training, such methods should be adopted as are most up-to-date 
most scientific and most psychological in nature. In the western- 
countries, educational psychologists are busy to discover new 
‘psychological: methods which are apt to develop the intellectual 
faculty of the students. The methods are to te so framed a5 
to make the learners creatively active and to make them fit fog 
the practical application of what they learn as mere theories. 
The methods of education must not be of such nature as will 
make the learning a dull, boring and disinteresting process. 


We must also remove away the present method of teaching 
in the class-rooms. It is only confined to dry and’ dull lecture 
or discourse. This lecture or, sometimes, the note-giving mê- 
thod, has no educative value either in theory or practice. This 
so-called method demands more participation from the teachers: 
than from the pupils. As a consequence, most of the students: 
‘become inactive and this inactivity in its turn brings indiscipline’ 
which is not at all] desirable. So we want to replace the present 
method of teaching by innovating a new one which demands: 
more participation from the pupils. This could be done by 


and by giving more tutorials and semi 


ucation respectively. As the 
A Practical activities, so they 
are more engaged, serious and attentive. 

This device gives sufficient time to th 
the tasks of the students either individ: 
manageable groups. If they find no ti 


© teachers to supervise 
ually or in. small and 
me, or *§ there be any 
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shortage of teachers, they may use the senior students to do the 
supervising duty. This method should be applied by minimising 
ng the hours of tutorials 


the hours of lecture and by minimis! 
and’ seminars. ‘This process has’ a high educative value in the 
sense that by calling for greater effort and initiative on the part 
of the students, it improves the quality of education. Moreover, 
it inculcates in thevstudents a7sense of duty, discipline and res- 
ponsibility, which are the essential qualities of education. 

med, we must adopt 


ning is conce 
aesthetic, moral and 


So far as the mental trai 
methods which are prone to develop the 
social qualities of the students. It is to be seriously remem- 
bered that this training depends more upon examples to be set 
before the pupils by the teachers than upon oral instructions of 
the teachers. Every child has within him an aesthetic quality— 
a love for the peautiful—which we must draw out by suitable 
methods. 'The child should be brought to the open air to make 
him feel and appreciate the abundant beauty that Nature. ex- 
Presses in the form of trees, flowers, rivers, oceans, hills, valleys, 
mountains, landscapes. sunrise, etc. The child should be sO 


trained as to enjoy and observe the boundless beauty of Nature. 
and beautiful places filled: 


The child should be brought to lovely 

up with panoramic view of Nature. He should be- taught to 
express his finer feelings through poetry, music, painting, model- 
ling, or sculpture. Thus the children will be able to develop 
their artistic motives through these self-productions. The chil- 
dren’s aesthetic sense may be also enhanced by giving them! 


regular lessons on drawing, painting, modelling, music, etc. 


Beautiful follower garden poth in schools and at home, speci- 
ally reared by the students, will be widely helpful in calling up 


their aesthetic sense. 


the development of the moral quali- 


must also adopt suitable methods. 
1 training. Edu- 


stress upon this mora 
building’ and ‘man-making’. 
ssible through the train- 
eans a man having 


For giving training for 
ties of the students, We 
Swamiji has given more 
cation, for him, must be ‘character- 
This character-building education is pO 
ing of will-force. A man of character m! 
sufficient will-force. A man of will-force means à man having 
firmness and determination to execute his will inspite of all 


resistance from within or without. This type of training was 
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much valued in ancient India and it had a significant place in 
the ancient system of Hindu education and it was then recog- 
nized to be the immediate end of education. Character-building 
training, or say, willforce training may be imparted through 
the systematic practice and exercise of different processes result- 
ing in concentration and self-control. These processes are 
widely known as Yoga processes in Indian Philosophy. This 
mental concentration and self-control which are the principal 
bases of character-building could be achieved at a high rate 
through ‘brahmacharya’” (continence) and it was thought, on 
account of its physiological as well as psychological impact, to 
be the effective method for all sorts of mental discipline. 


It is interesting to note that different kinds of vows and. 
‘Vratas’ that were performed by the girls in ancient India had 
their educational value as these modes of practice immensely 
help them develop their will-force. There is no harm if we 
place them once again in our new system of education, parti- 
cularly for girls education, but this should be done, of course, 
through sufficient modifications by way of eliminating the rigours 
and crudities. We may bring forth suitable methods by which 
we can encourage our boys and young men to practise occa- 
sional fasting and silence still in modern times. 


By training for unfoldment of the social qualities latent 
within, we mean a training for rousing a feeling of love for the 
country and humanity at large. 

Ordinary men are happy with the satisfaction of their selfish 
motives and intentions. Their lives are dominated hundred per- 
cent by self-interests. But there are men—noble men indeed— 
for whom life dominated fully by self-interest is a mean, base, 
and futile one. Our little children should be trained to learn 
that too much care and love for themselves is a curse and vice. 
They should be taught that peace and happiness of life lie in 
carrying out little interest for oneself. They should be taught 
that vast of their energy should be invested to do good to others 
in the family, neighbours, community, and country. When this 
training will really materialise, their hearts will be filled up with 
love feelings and sentiments which breed a spirit of humanism 
and heroism. Sister Nivedita gave, in the following words, the 
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idea of the educational value of this love. She said: “Even 
r, by teaching her boy to love and to act on 
he finest of educators. It is this that makes 
n of to-day attribute so much to their 


an ignorant mothe: 
his love, can be t 
so many of our great me 
mothers.” 

Now, what should be the methods of awakening and deve- 
s? From the very early days or from the 
children should be taught to pay 
respect to their parents and other superior members at home, 
and to love their fellow mates in school. "They should be alse 
encouraged to do, as a rule, little acts of service through helping 
others in the family, school, and neighbourhood. The teachers at 
school and the guardians at home must appreciate and praise 
their works of service and they must go to the extent of reward- 
ing them through prizes. The child should be taught from early 
days that he is one with the community and humanity. He can 
not live all alone completely cut off from others—a fact whic: 
implies his gregarious nature. His life would be incomplete if 
he is led to satisfy his own interests without caring nothing for 
others who are living around him. When these are taught seri- 
ously and successfully, the children. will gradually come to Te 
alize the true meaning of nationalism. And this successful teach- 
ing brings education to a stage in which we may call it a 


national education. 


loping love for other: 
elementary stage of education, 


We will now turn to the methods for physical training. We 
have already discussed in details in the third chapter the great 
need of such training. In schools and colleges where vocational 
education, technical education on handiworks are strongly in- 
stituted, there the question of physical education may not gain 
so much importance, because the students there receive the 
benefit of such training indirectly. But this system does not 
solve directly the problem of physical training. Hence as a 
method for such training a special class of 40 minutes or more 
should te arranged in the daily routine and this will go from 


school to the university stage. 


uld be provided in each 
1 conduct this class speci- 
The instructor will draw 


A trained physical instructor sho 
school, college and university, who wil 
ally allotted for physical instruction. 
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up a programme containing different types of drill, exercise, 
game, and sport. He will make alterlative programme for 
each day so that the students may not feel boring while going 
through the programme regularly. Another thing which he 
should note is that routine for instruction should be made by 
looking at the students’ age and capacity. This system, if well 
organized, would go a long way to develop the physique of the 
pupils at all levels of education. 


Physical training may be done for the students of college 
and university by enrolling them as members of a body like the 
National Cadet Corps. The membership of this body will be 
motivated not so much by the idea of giving military training 
as by the idea of developing the physique of, and inculcating 
habits of regularity and discipline among the young boys and 
girls. This training should be available to all except those with 
defective limbs, and if it is not possible to provide it for all for 
a due period of time for any sound reason, at least one year’s 
membership should be extended to everybody. 


If the management of such body cannot be run due to lack 
of sufficient resource, a simplified course of the nature of ser- 
vice and physical education for all able-bodied students may 
be instituted. The cadets trained under N.C.C, may be asked. 
to work as instructor for such s‘mplified courses. This system: 
will give two immediate results, the trained cadets will have 
their opportunity of leadership on the one hand, and it will 
reduce the cost of the entire scheme on the other. Short course 
training may be provided to all without any difficulty. In addi- 
tion to this scheme, every student should be required to satisfy 
a minimum standard of efficiency in various fields of physical 
tests. If the entire system is made compulsory, it will entail 
greater responsibility and initiative for the students in general 
and it will at the same time offer Opportunity to them, by which 
they can improve their sense of discipline and develop buoy- 
ance of spirit. 


The children at the school stage may be trained, in like 
manner, through scouting, and guiding. This system offers them 
excellent scope for developing character and initiative. The 
children get out of it a useful and healthy outlet of their ener- 
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-gies and through it they become more resourceful and self- 
reliant. It develops in them a spirit of service to the community 
and society at large. ‘To invite children in large numbers to this 
body, facilities should be highly expanded and membership 
should be made widely attractive. 


Though we have discussed education in these three aspects 
separately, they, we have already told, ultimately belong to a 
single unitary system. To make any education system produc- 
tive, these three trainings, intellectual, mental and physical, 
should be well-integrated ahd well-coordinated. And when this 
will actually materialize, there will be fine products. As Swami 
Nirvedananda says : “Training the eyes, ears, and hands of 
the pupils through interesting and purposeful hard-work and 
games goes not only to develop their will and executive ability 
but also to help a natural unfoldment of their power of under- 
standing. A lesson in history, geography or even in literature 
becomes immensely interesting and easy if it be co-ordinated 
with manual work or play, transforming the contents of the 
lesson into suitable and equivalent action. The modern project 
method, for instance, emphasises the great educational value of 


such co-ordination.” 


We will now discuss some basic things which are deeply 
associated with any ideal and well-organized system of educa- 
tion. So in our reconstructed education, their discussion is @ 


- necessity. They are :— 


Teachers :— 


We have discussed at considerable length in the fourth 


chapter the character and quality that teachers should possess. 
fore unnecessary to discuss them once again. A! 
teacher in the true sense should be an ideal, upright and honest 
person. He must have a genuine love for the students he 
teaches, he must have a genuine love for his profession. He 
should be well-trained in modern techniques and principles of 
teaching. He should have a natural capacity and sound know- 
ledge on child and educational psychology to understand the 
problem of each student in the class room. He should be given 
-all facilities for living a standard life. 


Ij appears there 
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Administrator :— 

The health and productivity of an education system depends 
much upon the nature of administration. The administration 
of almost all the educational institutions of India is generally 
tun by experienced teachers who have academic degrees, but 
have no formal knowledge on administration. This may be due 
to the fact that no science of administration has developed in 
India during the long past. Some simplified course of educa- 
tional administration, of course, has been included in the M.Ed. 
Degree Course which is taugdt in some limited universities, But 
this system of teaching has not proved successful to the general 
expectation. So special arrangement should be made for train- 
ing in this line. The idea of such arrangement may be borrow- 


ed from U.S.A. where there is improved science of educational 
administration. 


At present, administration in almost all the schools, col- 
leges, and universities has broken down. This may be due to 
the lack of expert administrators. We Suggest some devices by 
which the present unhealthy atmosphere in every institution may 


be avoided. Attempt should be made to democratize the atmos-- 


Phere of every institution and the result would be that every 
Student will have a greater sense of freedom and initiative. 


That the youth have developed in them a defiant attitude is: 


partly due to the fact that they at present cannot tolerate the 
unquestionable activities of the authority concerned, which they 
formerly accepted blindly. It is not surprising that the students. 


will revolt and react against the authority, if they are denied: 


due freedom within their limited sphere of activities. It is prac- 


tically found that when the students get healthy outlets of their- 


urges and energies in the form of games and sports, or cultural 
or academic activities, they do nothing of the sort of indiscipline 
in a marked or serious way, and if it is otherwise they are prone 
to resort to violence and anti-social activities. It is a psycho- 
logical fact that sense of responsibility is the mother of disci- 


Pline and sense of responsibility grows only when there is suffi- 
cient scope of exercising such Tesponsibility. 


We will now mention some Measures through which the: 


Students get opportunities of greater self-government. It is that 
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be divided into some units, or ‘Houses’. 
Each ‘House’ again should be divided into some definite 
classes. Each class will be constituted by twenty Or twenty five 
students and it will be under the charge of a particular teacher. 
This teacher, for his convenience, will be assisted by at least 


two monitors from that class. The teacher, while choosing 
monitors from among the students, must take character more as 
demic brilliance. These nomi- 


a factor of choosing than aca 

nated monitors should be given full responsibility for maintain- 
ing discipline and order in the class. This system may be 
widely accepted where necessary, or it may be taken by some 
modification according to the nature of the administrative con- 
ditions of any institution. The authority will go to the extent 
of allowing the monitors of different classes to form a council 
of their own with a view to maintaining discipline in the entire 
institution. ‘This council of monitors must have an official re- 
cognition so that it can exercise its unchecked leadership when 
necessary. There is no harm to introduce this juvenile adminis- 
tration with modification, if necessary, to the existing colleges 
and universities. The authority even will come forward to per- 
mit the young students to organise a Juvenile Court of Honour. 
The result is that if the students are put on honour, they will 


readily refrain from acts of indiscipline. 


the entire institution may 


hy the youth should be provided: 


with opportunities of expressing themselves in SO many Ways. It 
is a proved psychological principle that important lessons could 
h thod. But this method cat 


be learned through trial and error me 
function only when the students are Jet off in the midst of their 
Activities. If there, be; any wrong with them it will not be so 
harmful to them and to the society at such time. If again, the 


students are allowed a greater share in the governance of their 
own activities and he general administration, 


a little share in t 
it will entail three-fold effects. First, it will keep them always 
busy and engaged, and encourage them to invest their energies 
to productive and constructive activities. Second, it will provide 
them training in the art of good citizenship and self-government 
so that in their future life they may avoid serious mistakes which 
would otherwise damage f society. Third, 


the entire structure © 
most significant of all is 


There is sufficient ground W 


that when students perform activities 
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in their own initiative, it develops in them self-faith and self- 
reliance and finally, it gives them the joy of self-realisation. 


Environment :— 

The positive role of environment is admitted by all educa- 
tionists in a good system of education. By environment of an 
educational institution we generally mean its location, and posi- 
tion, its surroundings, the structures, the furniture and the like. 
It is really a very significant factor in the set-up of an educa- 
tional institution. It exerts silently tremendous impressions upon 
the passionate and sensitive minds of the young. Whenever we 
approach to any educational problem at present from psycho- 
logical stand-point, we most often make reference to heredity and 
environment as théy have significant contributions to the mental 
growth and make-up of individual students. Therefore, in our 
new system of education, we will make environment an essential 
factor congenial to the normal growth of every student. We have 
already made character-building the main objective of educa- 
tion and hence attention should be given to the making of envi- 
Tonment in such a way in which it will conform to the laws 
of such character-training. This was most common in the ancient 


system. We must take the essential things from it and coordi- 
nate them with the modern system. 


All sorts of disturbance 
badly affect the mental 
It is therefore incumbent on us to 
ich a suitable atmosphere can grow 
will help the students in growing up 
Soundly and boldly. And in this connection steps should be 
taken to make the educational institutions free from the perni- 
cious effect of the environment of the cities. 


Up and as a consequence, it 


In every institution arrangements should be made in a way 
in which every student will grow as Indian, 
the buildings, the sitting arra 
and meals, etc., must go afte 


The structure of 
ngements of the students, dresses, 
r the Indian pattern. Every affair 
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that goes within the institution must be in keeping with the 
cultural ideas and ideals of this land. Thus Indian way of 
doing things should be followed and observed as a rule every- 
where. 


It is best to suggest that educational institutions should look 
humble. There is no rule to prove that teaching activities are 
done better in big mansions than: in humble structures. There 
is sufficient reason to say that it is better if most of the buildings 
are humble, and if they are otherwise they will have no integral 
connection with the life of the bulk of: the students, because 
being poor, most of the students under aristocratic environment 
will develop in them such unnatural desires and ambitious pros- 
pects as will be practically impossible for them to fulfil under 
the existing conditions of unemployment. One important thing. 
to be remembered in this connection is that though the buildings 
are simple, they should be kept always neat and clean. The 
students should be called up to take initiative in making the 
general surroundings decent, particularly ihe sanitary condition. 
They should also be encouraged to sweep away by themselves 
the regular dusts and other filthy articles that are found scattered 
around the campus of the institutions. Thé habit formed in this 
way will help them improve the sanitary and aesthetic condi- 
tions of their owm village homes, and it will also keep them well 


within their probable incomes. 


Language :— 
When we are on the way to reconstruct a new system of 


education, we must think seriously about what the medium of 
instruction should be. The problem before us—it is, of course, 
the problem of modern pedagogy—is how the child’s inner 
faculties can be best drawn out in an easy, interesting and 
natural way. The process must not be such as will be dull, dis- - 
interested and boring to the young learners. Again, it must not 
be a way in which the child would face unnatural pressure which 
may be injurious to his brain and may even retard his mental 
growth. Thus if the child immediately finds that his medium of 
learning is a foreign language, he undoubtedly feels obnoxious 
pressure which may hinder the growth of his faculties, and the 
child, without being curious to know things, will see a bugbear 
eyerywhere. 
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In our country, in the past and still in the present, English 
has been the medium of instruction. A slight change, of course, 
has occurred at present in the school, and collegiate stage. But 
to tell the truth, English still is dominating the academic career. 
A student who is to shine well in his career must be familiar from 
his early childhood with English. It simply indicates how much 
labour and energy the student exerts to this long journey along 
the road of education. And this is ultimately nothing but a 
tremendous waste of national energy and parts. 


This system should no longer be allowed to continue, be- 
Cause it affects the brains of the young men adversely, it stunts 
their intellectual growth and gives a death blow to the power 
of original thinking and all these take place as a result of force- 
ful unnatural cramming of foreign vocabulary and grammar. It 
again makes the Indian students the easy victims of cultural 
conquest by an alien race. Whatever might be the cause of in- 
troducing such education system of purely foreign nature in 
India, it has been proved beyond doubt that the system has been 
a bane of the intellectual and cultural life of this land. It is 
worthwhile, in this connection, to see the remark of Dr. Amar- 
nath Jha, the ex-Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University. 
According to him, “no education could be proper which was 
imparted through the medium of a foreign language. In India, 
English was being taught by those whose mother-tongue was not 


Eng ish. Tt was a fraud that w; pe: ate the name 
| t f th as bein rpe 
g trated in th 


In our new system of education, English will have no com- 
pulsory role to play in the schoo] education. Jt may be placed 
as an optional or elective subject. Vernacular will be now the 
medium of instruction and learning. As a result, the students 
shall have enough time to m 


mar and this will help them acqui i 
4 quire knowledge easily o 1 
other subjects in the schoo’ 2 cea 


will be most natural to th 


growth. In the college and 


tongue will be the medium. English may be a compulsory study 
in these high grades of education, but there shall be no provi- 
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sion for external final examination for it. One must not mis- 
understand us that we are against the study of English. Our 
basic point of argument is that knowledge im English should 
not be made compulsory, because it is not practically suitable to, 
and necessary for, all. A group of students who are specially 
interested must learn this language either privately or through 
2 short course to be conducted by some agency. (The country 
will be in great need of their knowledge in dealing with matters 
relating to international problems where English alone will be 


the medium of expression and correspondence. 


the pupils should be encouraged 
to study the classical language like Sanskrit, Arabic, as the case 
may be. A fair knowledge of Sanskrit will help a student 
attain mastery over his own vernacular because both are deeply 
connected in the ‘sense that the latter is ultimately derived from 
the former. ‘This classical study should be made compulsory 
at least in the school education. A genuine love for Sanskrit 
should be inculcated in the students because it will bring them 
in close contact with the cultural heritage. In the real sense 
education will remain hopelessly incomplete, its cultural value 
will decay, its impact upon social and religious life will be in- 
significant, if the students are alienated from the domain of 


Sanskrit. 

Regarding the medium of instruction, Swamiji gave a very 
wise suggestion. He recommended that the mother tongue 
should be the medium of instruction for the masses, English for 
the cultivation of the Western Sciences, and Technology, and 
Sanskrit for the proper understanding of the cultural heritage. 


In the reconstructed system, 


our relation with English and let 
lar to replace English, and let us 
tional lingua franca. When 
tion will be established 


Let us lessen gradually 
us welcome afresh our vernacu 
also welcome Sanskrit as Our na 
this will be actually done, a natural rela 
between life and surroundings. 

Now, to make this change a success and at the same time 
practically effective, the Government and the Universities will 
bilities. They will do well to 


have to take some new responsi 
encourage Indian authors to write suitable text books in diffe+ 
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rent provincial languages, and thus afford greater facilities for 
their study than at present. 


Discipline : 2 
Discipline is an essential ornament to any educational in- 
stitution, and really speaking, it is the outward manifestation of 
a healthy and successful education. To inculcate in the students 
a true sense of discipline, the method should be self-imposed 
and it should not be enforced by coercion from outside. The 
surest way of developing discipline in the pupils is to create a 
decent environment where there should be teachers of high 
character, of high sense of morality and amiable disposition and 
when this is actually done, it stirs up in them a real sense of 
discipline. The correct formula for ensuring the growth of dis- 
ciplined man-hood is to provide maximum of liberty and mini- 
mum of restraint from outside. So, attempt should be made to 
develop the character and the sense of discipline’ of the school 
children ‘through self-government, through responsible cO-opera- 
tion, through the voluntarily accepted discipline of games.’ The 
modern psychological test shows that real discipline never grows 
under the strict authoritarian atmosphere. And the so-called 
discipline of the strict type really kills the natural spirit of the 
children: and stunts the normal growth of their personality. 


In this connection the findings made by Dr. Montessori are: 
worth remembering. Let us quote her: “The child,” she says. 
_ who has never learned to act alone, to direct his own actions, to 
govern his own will, grows into an adult who is easily led and 
must always lean upon others. The school child, being continu- 
ally discouraged and scolded, ends by acquiring that mixture of 
distrust of his own powers and fear, which is called shyness and 
which later, in the grown man, takes the form of discouragement 
and submissiveness, and incapacity to put the slightest moral 
Tesistance. The obedience which is expected of a child both in 
the home and in the school—an obedience admitting neither of 
Teason nor of justice—prepares the man to be docile to blind 
forces. The punishment, so common in schools, which con- 
sists in subjecting the culprit to public reprimand and is almost 
tantamount to the toriure of the pillory, fills the souls with a 
crazy, unreascning“fear of public Opinion, even an opinion mani- 
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festly unjust and false. In the midst of these adaptations and 
many others which set up a permanent inferiority complex, is 
born the spirit of devotion, not to say of idolatry—to the con-. 


dottieri, the leaders.” 


Mr, Huxley is also conscious of this bad effect of authori- 
tarian character of discipline. As he puts it: “The traditional 
education is a training for life in a hierarchical militaristic society 
in which people are abjectly obedient to their superiors, and 


inhuman to their inferiors. Each slave ‘takes it out of the slave 


below”. 


We are sorry to say that this type of discipline is in vogue in 
our schools and colleges. If we really want to plant the seeds of 
discipline in our children, we must at once remove away the 
enforced sysiem and bring in its place the self-imposed system 
of discipline. And this will be done through the vows (Vratas). 
the inspiring examples of the characters of the great rishis and. 
the receptors, and in addition, many environmental influences 
associated with the ancient system—all these together will deve- 
lop in the pupils an urge for self-control which is the basis of 
discipline. 

We have given so far the outlines of reconstruction of the 
Present system of education. We will now see how it could be 
based on national lines. Our reconstructed system of education 
will be national when it will satisfy the following conditions : 


First, it must. teach the students India’s national ideals. 
These ideals, from time immemorial, are neither political, nor 
commercial, but are purely spiritual. It is the realization of God, 
the Supreme Being which is the ultimate end of human life. 
Whatever value a man follows in his practical life, he must not 
forget that God-realization is his ultimate end. He must not stop 


short of that ideal. 


Second, education must reach to each and every member of 
the nation irrespective of caste, creed, age Or Sex. It will take 
into consideration the essential needs of each and every citizen 
of the nation, right from the youngest to the oldest. Third, the 
administration under national system of education must be 


11 
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nationalized, i.e., it must be in the hands of the representatives 
of the nation. 


Fourth, it must provide the students a wide liberal and a 
larger heart to judge and to take things in their right way. ‘They 
should not be guided by any regional, provincial or communal 
feelings. It will teach the pupils from history that inspite of 
local differences, India perpetually maintains her fundamental 
unity. Thus our education will be characterized not only by 
national sentiments but also by the principle of unity in diversity. 


Our education must make the students believe in a all-com- 
prehensive and all-inclusive culture. |The past should not be 
forgotten at the dazzling glamour of the present. The students 
should hold up high faith in a mixture or in a synthesis of uni- 
versal cultures—a possibility which has been shown by many 
Indian thinkers like Swami Vivekananda, Tagore, Nehru, and so 
on. Mr. Nehru once said: “I have become a queer mixture of 
East and West, out of place everywhere, at home nowhere. I 
cannot get rid of either that past inheritance or my recent acqui- 
sitions. They are both parts of me.” 


Fifth, it must accord equal opportunities to all to make his 
best possible contribution to the all-rounded development of the 
society of which he is a responsible member. 


Sixth, it must value both the spiritual and material forces, 
because they are essential in fulfilling the human needs on earth. 
They are apparently contradictory forces at the phenomenal 
level, but ultimately they are one single principle at the trans- 
cendental level. The blending or mixture of these two appa- 
rently opposite forces, which bring human happiness has been 
the motto of Indian culture and civilization from time immemo- 


tial. Hence they should be again the goal of our national system 
of education. 


__ Finally, it will show the ways and means of inculcating 
ideas of nationalism in the students. To put into the students 
the true ideas of nationalism, they should be mace conscious 
about the past history of pomp and splendour. They should be- 


taught the glorious achievements of their ances 


tors on various 
fie 


lds. they should be made familiar with the facts. that: theif 
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motherland was not poor im any sense and in any respect. She 
occupied her highest place in the world history by making pre- 
cious contributions to religion, and speculative philosophy, by 
propagating her cultural ideas beyond the borders of her own. 
They should be also taught that Indian culture and civilization 
are valued by almost all the modern thinkers all over the world, 
that her philosophy, specially, the Vedanta and Bauddha philo- 
sophy, is seriously taught im the great universities of the West, 
and many of the problems of her philosophy have become the 


subjects of research in those universities. 


(They should be again encouraged to see the characteristic 
beauty of Indian paintings, sculpture and architecture through 
their visits in the museums, and art galleries or through pic- 
tures and lantern-slides. {They should be also made to know 
about the outstanding achievements of our fore-fathers on lite- 
rature as contained in the two great epics—the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, the literary merits of which have been highly 
appreciated by the modern critics. They should be again made 
conscious about the rich contributions of our fore-fathers to 
the descriptions of which are found in the 
Nath Seal and Sir P. C. Roy and 
e contributions of ancient India to 
1 sciences as found in the Shanti- 
Kautilya-arthashastra and. 
f research to our students 


positive sciences, 
writtings of Sir Brojendra 
they should hear about th 
political, economic, and social 
parva of the Mahabharata ard in 
these might be interesting subjects O 


‘at present. 


There is no doubt that all these together must awaken in 
h in their country, and a true 


the minds of the pupils a true fait untry 
love for their countrymen. Now, to make this faith and love 
the students to come forward. 


deeper, the teachers will encourage 
to render social service at the time of need, specially, when the 


country passes through natural calamities, such as floods, famines 


and epidemics. The teachers will also seriously note it that the 
students’ love must gradually pass from his community, country: 
Ration over to mankind at large by making them understand 
that though there are diversities of faiths, customs, histories, 


cultures and traditions all over the world, but still human heart 
equally beats everywhere. 
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5. EXAMINATION SYSTEM—ITS DEFECTS 
AND REMEDIES 


When we are deeply engaged in the business of giving. 
a completely new shape to our existing system of education, it 
is imperative on us to give a serious thought over the prevalent 
conditions of the examination system. This is because a work 
of reconstruction of an education system will remain incomplete 
if the same is not done of the examination system, sirce the two 
are internally and organically related. 


By examination we generally mean a process used as an 
yard-stick for testing knowledge. It is an objective process used 
to measure and test the length and validity of subjective pre- 
paredness, or more simply it is an instrument to verify the ac- 
quired knowledge by draw’ng it out from the subjective level to 
the objective one. Examinaticn was used in this sense in ancient 
India and it was based purey on oral method. But in course of 
time, the conception of this examination has changed and in 
modern times, it is associated with awarding ‘Degrees’ and 
‘Diplomas’ and hence it is better known as degree examination. 


There are, broadly speaking, two types of examination : 
(a) Internal Examination, and (b) External Examination. 


i _By internal examination, we mean One in which, in an 
institution, the teachers in each department of study play an im- 
portant part, first, in the Construction of the scheme of work 
and afterwards, in suggesting the Papers of questions and in 
assessing the cand'date’s answers, Generally, there is no inter- 
ference of external examiner in the internal examination of aw 
institution, But this is not the case in English Universities and 
training Colleges. There the internal examination is always 
checked by some external examiner, 


examining functions are completely separated. ‘The papers of 


questions, or other tests are Prepared, and the answers are 
assessed by an outside or external examiner. 


An external examination is one in which the teaching and 


y These two types of examination are traditionally based upon 
Essay-type-questions’, and as such they have some defects- 
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Before we go to point out the defects of the traditional system 
of examination, we must remember one important point and it 
is that “the issue to-day is not between examinations and no 
examinations, nor even between external and internal examina- 
tions. The problem is how to eliminate the weaknesses of the 
traditional method of examination and provide better, more re- 
liable, and more accurate methods to take its place.” 


, Let us now see the defects of the existing system of exami- 
nation. 


It is better for us to be acquainted with some precious 
findings and remarks of some appointed committees and experts 
on the wrongs of examination, since they will throw light upon 


cur experience of the situation and thereby we will be able to 


take surer steps to reform. 
Let us first quote the remarks in the Wardha Scheme. It 
Teads: “The system of examination prevailing in our country 


has proved a curse to education. A bad system of education 
has, if possible, been made worse, by awarding to examinations 
heir utility. As a measure of 


a place out of all proportion to t 
ls, by the consensus 


the work of individual pupils or the schoo! 
of expert opinion, examinations are neither valid nor complete. 


They are inadequate and unreliable, capricious and arbitrary. 
We shall take care to guard the proposed system of general 
national education against their baneful influence.”* 

ts of the existing examination pro- 
Commission remarks, “The dead 
not tended to curb the teacher’s 
lum, to promote the mechani- 
1 spirit of 
mportant 


In pointing out the defec 
cedure, Secondary Education 
Weight of the examination has 


initiative to stereotype the curricu! 
cal and lifeless methods of teaching, to discard al 


experimentation, and to place the stress on wrong or uni 


things in education.” 
ghted observation by 


consisting of exami- 
ional materials—has 
one involved im it 
h rote memoriza- 
he defects of the 


Dr. Bloom has made a very deep-si 
Saying : “The (present education) system 
s ation, syllabi, teaching methods and instruct: 
Ormed a grand conspiracy to persuade every 
to believe that learning is to be equated wit 
tion.” He has also given his wise finding of t 
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questions generally set for the examinations, particularly the S.F. 
Examination by the following words: “The questions I found 
in these examinations required little more than rote memoriza- 
tion of some details presumably learned in the class-room. Ins- 
pection and comparison of examinations in different years re- 
vealed something of the pattern of these questions, favourite 
questions in successive years. Most of the questions appeared 
to be a sort that might be thought about on the last day or a 
short time before the examination-material was due. Rarely did 
I encounter questions which suggested that the paper-setter had 
given careful thought to the matter over an extended period of 
time. In short, the questions were routine and stereotyped— 
as though every one was quite weary with the system and was 
mainly going through the formalities required by it.’ 


The above observations of different thinkers definitely hint 
at the grave wrongs of the existing exam‘nation system in our 
country. To remove these defects, there came, in course of 
time, into existence various types -of tests such as ‘Intelligent 
Test’ in the form of ‘individual’ and ‘group’ test, the ‘Attain- 
ment 'Test’ or the ‘Objective’ and ‘Fool-proof’ tests in the form. 
of (i) ‘true-false’ test, (ii) ‘multiple choice’ test and (iii) ‘comple- 
tion’ test, etc., together with ‘essay’ types. But these very tests 
are not.completely free from defects. And there are no methods 
and techniques of examination. which are altogether perfect and 
altogether defective, and for this account we must not dispense 
with examination. The truth is that defects of examination 
really lie more with the applications and uses of the various 
techniques of examinations than with the techniques themselves. 
In other word, the defects are more functional than structural 
In nature. We must have definite ends of examination and the 
methods should be so used as to conform to these ends. But as 


a matter of fact, these ends are belittled’in the hot tension of’ 


examination, and what is natural must happen:' 

At the first International Conference on Examinations, 
Dr. C. D. Burns stated that. “one of the worst troubles) inthe 
whole examination system is that it has been devised) by Pro- 
fessors, and the best thing that professors can’ think of is them- 
selves, they, therefore, test. candidates by what are tests of com- 
Petence for professors, but not. for bankers and other persons”: 
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This bad psychology of examination shoulg be immediately dis- 
pensed with. 


The examination is now being used more as a test of nerves 
than of intelligence. It is an utter injustice that a single exami- 
nation, covering the period of three or four hours, at the end 
of a course will determine the future career of a student. The 
student who is wanted to go through his subjects in detail with 
a power of understanding and judgment, somehow manages tO 
pass the examination without caring little for the basic ends of 
his studies, This happens because whole of his attention is 
focused on one single point that he has to get through the exami- 
nation by hook or by crook. And for this, he, by staking his 
health and life, blindly crams and swallows all sorts of notes, 
digests, helps, guides, questions and answers, and then disgorges 
them on the examination papers. ‘Burning the midnight oil’, 
becomes the rule for most of the students. And sometimes it is 
found that most of the students, either with weak or strong pre- 
paration, get confused in the examination hall due to their weak 
nerves, Thus the real purpose of examination is trampled and 
as a consequence the entire process is vitiated. 


in their academic life value the 


than anything else. ‘Th’s habit is 
y know quite well that good results 
er scope for em- 
The greatest 


Moreover, the students 
examination certificates more 


developed in them because the: 
they obtain after examination, offer them bett 


ployment which means a standard and happy life. 
evil of this system is that it never develops in the students a 


true habit of daily reading. it never inspires them to foster the 
actual faculties of knowledge. the power of understanding, and 
judgement, the power of insight and analysis. It brings to them 
no scope for creative act ties, no provision for moral or religi- 
ous instructions, NO opportun:ty for social service, no arrange- 
Ment for manual labour and no contact with physical nature. 
Thus the students are deprived of the real blessings and benefits 
of education at a time which is the seed time of their life. ‘The 
Present system never cares to create suitable background san 
flowering the geniuses Of the young men, on the contrary, 1 


beats them to death. 


ivi 
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The present pol'čy of marking also suffers from so many 
serious loopholes. 


First: The students, under the present system, come to know 
that marks are the true end rather than a means. This wrong 
understanding always makes them work for marks, and they gra- 
dually become disinterested in their learnings. This idle habit 
encourages them to please the teachers in so many ways and 
thereby to gaim their favour for giving them extra marks. 


Second: ‘This system sometimes brings unfair competition 
among the students who differ in their mental capacities. ‘This 
competition, psycholog'cally speaking, sometimes becomes dar- 
8erous to the emotional life of the students of all grades—dull, 
average and bright, and it also makes them inimical to each 
other, which is socially bad. 


Third: Teachers differ in their process of evaluating 
answer scripts and this sometimes badly affects the marking of 
the student’s works. A student who fails in a particular subject 
examined by a particular teacher, may be a successful candidate 
when the same particular Paper is examined by another teacher. 
This most often happens in the subjects like English, History, 
and other Arts subjects, and even in, Mathematics and Physics. 


Fourth : Traditional marking system sometimes brings hot 
antagonism among teachers, parents and Students. Thus ulti- 
mately it becomes a trouble-making instrument. 


rs, the teachers find little time and 
energy for teaching activities, 


We have so far given a long list of drawbacks and! loop- 
holes of the existing system of examination. We will now find 


out measures to reform the examination system and thereby 
remove the weaknesses. 


sons in the Govt. service, W 
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the relevant objectives may be used to assess not only 
the performance of students but also the quality of teaching in 
our educational institutions. A systematic record of tutorials, 
periodical tests, and other types of activities throughout the year 
should be taken into consideration along with the results of the 
public examinations to determine the position of a student in 
the list of successful candidates. 


based on 


As a measure of reform, Prof. Deep Chand Solanki says : 
“The factors of memory, recall, and not of application have been 
the essence ot present-day system of examination and, therefore, 
a system of examination which tests the real worth of students 
without declaring them as pass Or failure would be desirable. 
Instead of developing a sense of unhealthy competition among 
students, let there be an indication of individual's worth in every 
subject. It will avoid all the defects which we have seen so 


far”. 


Examination should only indicate a direction and stage and 
not the ‘final result’. Charles Colton has very rightly remarked 
that “Examinations are formidable even to the best prepared, 
for the greatest fool may ask more than the wisest man can 


answer”.” 


Mr. Aldous Huxley has given remedial suggestions in his 
“End and Means” in the following words: “Many educators 
agree in theory that a single crucial examination does not provide 
the best test of a person’s ability. Many of them have even 
passed from theory to practice ard are giving up the single, 
crucial examination in favour of a series of periodical tests of 
knowledge and intelligence and the reports, over a span of years, 
of teachers and inspectors”. ‘The examination reform may be 


done, as the Wardha Scheme Suggests, “by an administrative 
check of the schools in: a prescribed area by means of a sample 


measurement of the attainment of selected groups of students”.” 


In order to eliminate the wrongs of the present examination 


system, we must avoid the practice of too much dependence 
upon it for employment in the services in both private ard 
public sectors. It has been a practice now-a-days to recruit per- 

ho only show higher and highest 
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credits in the examination. ‘The bad effect of this is that every- 
body tries to get through the examination by any means, even 
by taking unfair means. In this way the ends of examination 
are badly defeated. As a remedy to this, attention should be 
given to factors other than examination results while appointing) 
persons at all levels of services, 'This principle is followed in 
Great Britain where large number of young men are recruited 
to Govt. services by taking into consideration their ability, age 
and experience, and high academic degrees are little called for. 
This saves the standard of examination as well as the standard 
of higher education, because only those who are academically 
interested proceed further with higher studies. 


Again, undue emphasis on a single final examination should 
go. This is because the largest portion of the pupil’s energy 
is un-utilized during the major part of the year and it resuits 
in unrest, indiscipline and anti-social activities. Much of these 
difficulties can be avoided if the students are required and some- 
times compelled to work steadily throughout the year. The 
various types of activities in which students should participate 
all through the year, would provide them healthy outlets of their 
extra energy. The worth of a student should be assessed by 
taking into consideration the record of his constructive activities 
throughout the year along with his performance at the final 
examination. This measure, if adopted, would bring new sense 
of discipline into the life of the students. 


The Indian Universities Commission of 1902 Suggested that 
the Matriculation (now S.F.) 


appearing at various examinations and that there should be 
uniformity in the rules of examinations, 


The Kher Committee of 1938 abolished external examina- 
tion and included internal examination based on School-leaving 
certificate at the end of basic school course, 


The Radhakrishnan (University) Commission. of 1948 sug- 
gests regular works in which the pupils will be engaged through- 
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out the year. It recommends the reservation of one-third of the 
marks allotted to each subject for regular work done by the 
students throughout the session. But it does not go to the extent 
of abolishing the external examination altogether, which was 
suggested by the Kher Committee and by the Vocational Train- 
ing Committee appointed by the Govt, of Bombay in 1937 as a 
step to examinatiom reform. 


The Mudaliar Commission, 1953, does not call the prevail- 
ing examination system altogether bad. This Commission sug- 
gests that the school should not rely on ore annual examination. 
They should hold short tests, monthly or weekly and the results 
of these tests should be taken into consideration along with 
those of the annual examinations at the time of promotion. It 
further suggests that there should be one external examination 
to be held at the end of the school-course and the pattern of 
this examination should be both objective and essay type to 
some fixed proportion. The records of the individual students 
at schools should be taken into account side by side with the 
marks obtained in the external examination. The results of the 
tests which are not generally included in the public examination 
should be recorded in the certificate granted. 
pecially ALCS.E., or its successor 
nt times, expert advice on exami- 
nation reform due to alarming fall of the stardard of examina- 
tion as well as the increasing figure of failure in the School 
Final Examination. We have already mentioned that Dr. Bloom 
was specially invited from America for this purpose, and he has 
given his wise suggestions. We hope the schools urder the 
State Boards of Secondary Education will now proceed along 
the suggested lines with cautious steps. 

It will be a judicious stride to adopt the term ‘evaluation’ 
in place of examination. This is because the term ‘examination’ 


as it is used at present indicates narrowness in rating Or grading 
students’ performance, while ‘evaluation’ has much larger im- 
plication in the sense that it gives certainty for better teaching 
for the students and at the same time offers valuable suggestions 
for’ improvement in other respects. 'The present examination 


fails to assess exactly the emotional dispositions and the traits of 


The Govt. of India, s 
DEPSE., have sought in rece 
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character of the students, since these and other interests of the 
children can only be discovered by careful observation of the 
children in the midst of their activities which have no place in 
the present examination system. 


The role of subjectivity in assessing the worth of the indivi- 
dual students from their respective works should be abolished 
and in its place should be brought in a method of comparing re- 
ports of the teachers, of the parents, and also of the students’ 
friends and associates. This comparative study of these reports 
will constitute true worth and merit of each student. 


So far as the setting of questions is concerned, step should 
be taken to incluck in each question paper essay type, short- 
answer-type and objective-type questions to some due and fixed. 
Proportion. Step should also be takem to substitute symbolic 
marks for numerical marks, in the five-point scale. The question 
papers should be distinct and definite, it must be simple, clear, 
Specific, challenging or stimulating, and easily understandable to 
the students. ‘The general nature of the questions will be such 
that it will conform to the end of edhcation, and at the same 


time it will be an incentive to the students for deeper study of 
the accessory subjects. 


The paper setters and examiners must have direct connec- 
tion with teachings. The examiner should not only be an ex- 
Pert on the subject the answer-scripts of which he examines, but 
he must also be an experienced and successful teacher of the 
same subject. ‘The paper-setter must see that the questions he 
sets Must remain within the prescribed syllabus. It is sometimes 
found that paper setters are Persons who have no connection at 
Present with teaching and who are ignorant of the modern tech- 
niques of teaching. This unhappy practice of appointing paper 
Setters should be immediately abolished. In this way, stride 


should be taken to bring living connect‘on and co-ordination be- 
tween teaching and examining. 


It is desirable that the questions set for some examination 
must claim deep understanding of the students on the relevant 
Subjects. The questions must also be an incentiye for original 
and creative thinking. Tf this psychology of setting questions is 
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adopted as soon as possible, it will discourage the students to 
cram things blindly. In addition, the examiners should give 
more credit to answers which come from the students’ own: langu- 
age and understanding. ‘To encourage the students to answer 
questions out of pure self-thinking and self-understanding, they 
may be allowed to consult books in the examination hall. If 
research works which require deep thinking and understanding 
can go through direct and immediate help of books, there can 
be no harm if the same technique is adopted by the examinees 
in the examination hall. And this practice, if followed, will 
generate a sense of discipline among the examinees and it will 
also solve, to a great extent. the modem problems of conducting 


examinations. 
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CHAPTER VI 
1. WOMEN’S EDUCATION AND ITS PROBLEMS 


In all the foregoing chapters we have discussed, by ard 
large, the general problems of education and their solution after 
Vivekananda. Is it then; logical to think separately for the 
female education? Prima facie the argument is illogical, But 
considered! from psychological and sociological stand-point, there 
is sufficient ground for a separate discussion of the education of 
the fair sex. The woman spzcies differs in some fundamertal 
characteristics from man species. This differential traits consti- 
tute the ground for a separate thought on women’s education, But 
this logic based on psychology cannot stand when we go deeper 
into the abstruse metaphysics. We have explained, to start with, 
that Vivekananda’s stand as a metaphysical thinker is that of an 
idealist. As an idealist, he advocates that education is the draw- 
ing out of the potentiality or the perfection that is already in 
man. Does the use of the word ‘man’ indicate any specific refer- 
ence to the male sex to the exclusion of the female sex? In 
other words, is the perfection that is present in man absent 
in woman? Or, is the nature of the perfection that is im man 
different from the nature of the perfection that is in 
Woman? ‘These contrary and contradictory views are not proved 
by the metaphysical exposition given by Vivekananda. If any- 
body tries to prove them perforce, it will go against his stand 


which is the idealistic monism and which is the basis of Vedanta 
Philosophy. 


We must, therefore, admit that the same ‘perfection’ is pre- 
sent in both man and woman. And if this be the case, the ques- 
tion of woman’s education is unfounded. 


But we still find Vivekananda to advocate in favour of a 
Separate pattern of education for the women. The point is that 
this question does not belong to metaphysics but to psycho- 
logy. Women’s education is a purely psychological problem 
and it should be judged in that light. We should always re- 
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‘member that to have a total view of Swamiji’s creative person- 
ality, he should be judged not only from the transcencental plain 
but also from the empirical one. These two apparently opposite 


plains, however, have become one in the Reality which is 


Brahman. 


Now, if the question for a Separate education for the 
stands, the problem, then, is how this will materialize. 
n differ from men in some essential elements of purely 
psychological nature, it is natural that the same type of education 
will not do. History of education shows that serious thought 
has been given. to the problem of female education both in the 
East and the West. So what ultimately stands is that the struc- 
ture of education of a country should te framed with a special 


Jook at the interests of women. 


women 
If the 


wome: 


Admitted, after Vivekananda, that there should be a sepa- 
rate system of girls’ education, the questions that follow forthwith 
are, what should be the nature of this system? What should 
be the method and programme of such education? And finally. 
what should be the medium of instruction in so far as this type 
of education is concerned? Before we go to solve these pro- 
blems, let us see, for the present, the history of ups and downs 
of girls’ education throughout the ages in our country. 


We have already pointed out in the third chapter that g'ris’ 
education was present in ancient India. In ancient India, women 
had a very high social position, they received high respect and 
honour from the family as inseparable partners of their husbands. 
Regarding the learning of women, we have the rame of the 
cultured lady Visvavara who composed hymns which have come 
down to us through thousands of years. The word ‘acharyyany’ 
now signifying the wife of a preceptor originally stood for a lady 
preceptor. We hear of Gargi and Ubhayabharati defeating the 
greatest scholars of the day im scholastic d'scussior. ‘The cele- 
brated conversation between Yajnavalkya and his learned wife 
Maitreyi on the eve of his retirement to the forest indicates 
clearly that women were then ‘considered as the intellectual com- 
Paniors of their husbands’. Weber also supports this view by 
saying that women in ancient India took an active part in the 


12 
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vety stirring intellectual life of the period and plunged with 
enthusiastic ardour “into the mysteries of speculation, impressing 
and astonishing men by the depth and loftiness of their 
epinions.”* 

The foregoing discussion clearly shows that status of 
women’s education in ancient India was very high. But this 
glorious picture gradually dwindled and in mediaeval period, 
ie. in the Mohammedan period, the condition of girls’ educa- 
tion was completely at stake. There were, of course, several 
reasons, the most significant of which was the political vicissitude 
that led to the fall of women’s educatiom in India. 


First, it was the practice of early marriage that debarred 
girls from any systematic intellectual education worthy of the 
name. Second, the ‘Purdah’ system, which was of Mohammedan 
origin, restricted the women exclusively to the inner circle of the 
family after the Mohammedan conquest of India. This sccial 
custom made it impossible for the girls to receive any education 
except the barest elements of reading and writing. 


A gradual change, however, in the dark picture of women’s 


education in India began to take place and this was for several 
reasons. 


First, we will see a little after that it was the progressive 
movement of women’s education in the Western countries, which. 
deeply influenced the lives of Indian women. 


rm Second, the child-marriage which was a great social bar to 
girls’ education was stopped under the Sarda Act, and this was 
due to the great service of Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. 


Third, the missionary zeal of several cultural organisations 
and associations—such as ‘Vernacular Literature Society’, ‘Antah- 
pura Strjgikgha Samiti’, ‘Sadharan Brahmo Samaj’ of K. C. Sen. 
A. M. Bose and D. M. Das, ‘Brahmo Samaj’ of Pandit Sivnath 


Sastri and others did a great deal to the cause of girls’ 
education. 


: Fourth, during the British period the cause of women’s edu- 
cation was flashed through the Despatch of 1854, the ‘Education 
Commission of 1882’, the ‘Hunter Commission’, the Calcutta 
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University Commission of 1917-19, the Government of India’s 
Educational Policy of 1913’, the ‘Government of India’s Resolu- 
tion on Educational Policy of 1904 and the ‘Kher Committee 
of 1940° and the ‘Hartong Report of 1929’ and the ‘Eleventh 
Quinquennial Report’. ‘The great impetus of girls’ education also 
came from the Indian National Movement led by Gandhiji. And 
in the period after indeperdence, serious thoughts have been 
given to this cause through various Commissions and Committees 
of which the Report of the Radhakrishnan Commission is Sig- 
nificant. In this way girls’ education came to the present status 
under which girls of our times are reading. 


flicting views on the nature of 


We will now give the con 
directly from the leaders of the 


women’s education, which come 
women themselves. 


2, CONFLICTING VIEWS ON WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


the nature and manner of 


A hot controversy starts over 
two major con- 


girls’ education and we find, in this controversy, 
flicting opirions coming from two opposite. quarters. One sec- 
ton of women holds that there is no harm to continue the pre- 
hat is in vogue in) our country, while 
another section points out that there is danger to continue it any 
longer. Before we reach ary final conclusion, impartial of course, 
we want to weigh each of these two views on the scale of modern, 


as well -as the ancient trends of education. 


Those Indian women who have an easy acces to the modern 


trend of education have been inspired by the ideas and ideals 


that are found’ present amorg the women of the advanced coun- 
social revolution demand- 


tries of the West. History shows that 

ing equal status of women with men’ started towards the close 
of the nineteenth century in the western countries. This soc’al 
movement was launched by a small group of women who were 
intellectually conscious. The movement was successful and it 
hroucht to them, as a conseauence, immense freedom and social 
facilities that amounted to their meaningful equality with men in 
all walks of life, particularly in the social activities—a fact which 
was so lorg denied to them It is historically significant that this 


sent system of education t 
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progressive movement was supported by powerful writers among 
whom the names of Bernard Shaw and Bertrand Russell are most 
significant. These writers showed through their writings wider 
sympathy to this genuine demand of the fair sex, and the result 
was that women’s status and freedom in society were well recog- 
nised in almost all the countries of the West. Thus difference 
between men and women was removed from social, cultural and 
political activities. 


But there is another section of Indian women, truly Indian 
in nature and outlook, who culturally react to the romantic social 
freedom that is being enjoyed at present by their counterparts 
in the advanced countries of the West. ‘Their point of argument 
is that what is going on as progressive im the West may not be 
so in the East. What is good for the Western women may be 
bad for the Indian ones. 


Every progress and achievement of every country have their 
origin in the social background which is the result of a synthetic 
outlook on thoughts of the centuries. Since this social back- 
ground differs from country to country, it cannot have any uni- 
versal appeal, and herce it may not be equally valued by all. So 
to copy the ideas and ideals of another country just for an easy 
satisfaction of the ultra romantic passions will not only be in- 
Jurious to the imitators, but it may go to the extent of destroying 
the very foundation of their own existerce. Thus from blind 
imitation comes moral and spiritual death. India has a different 
history, culture, tradition and social characteristics, and in these 
circumstances, it cannot import ideas unknown. to HE history and 
culture. Thus educational problems of Indian women should be 
treated in a completely different way from that of the West. 


This national outlook of a group of intellectual Indian 
women should not be interpreted as parochial. There is a clear 
logic behind their argument which should not be passed over as 
mere fanaticism. What grows as natural in the soil of foreign 
countries, becomes artificial when it is imported to some other 
countries. It is, of course, true that there are many things i" 
the culture and! thought of the Western people which are com- 
mon to Irdian life, and these must be accepted. 
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When we are supporting the demand of a section of Indian 
women fired by national spirit, it is worth while to explain the 
tlook on life. India is pre- 


Special characteristics of Indian ou 
dominantly a spiritual land. Iis ancient rishis (sages) found 


eternal peace and happiness in mind, which can be achieved by 
meditation on the principles of mind. Mind is all and the out- 
side physical nature is fundamentally rothing. This study and 
culture of the mind found prominent place in the writngs of the 
ancient thinkers and philosophers, and they have ceeply influ- 
enced the culture ard civilization of India and made the starting- 


point of Indian tradition. 


to realize under the cool 
human soul is one with Brahman. 
n body gets affected by silly and, 
unholy desires when it comes into contact with Samsara life. To 
keep the soul free from all petty desires and to restore it to its 
original nature, man is to control all the senses connected with 
the activities of daily life. In this way he is gradually raised 
to a stage where life is pure, simple, perfect, and calm. He be- 
ictim to the cycle of birth. Thus ultimately 
preme soul. This is the teaching of 
and philosophies originated in India. 
t governed by the rules of chastity 


ral outlook of Indian life and 
life. 


The ancient Indian rishis came 


atmosphere of the forest that 
This divine soul in the huma 


comes no more a V 
he becomes one with the su 
all the scriptures, literatures, 
Here life is holy and) perfec 
and austerity. This is the gene! 
it inspires in every Way all men and women in all walks of 
ife is completely absent in the 


West. There men and women care nothing for the future Life. 
To study the mind and to find out its rich resources is a callous 
and silly activity to them. ‘The aim of life to the people of the 
West is to gain material prosperity and nothing else. Material 
Prosperity is the Deity of their worship. ‘They force and press 
Nature to open out to them its deepest secrets which will be 
serviceable to the highest material standard of life. Thus, any 
Spiritual question is a matter of boredom to them. 


This sp'ritual outlook of ! 


Under these circumstances it will be unwise to follow the 
Steps of the Western people. This is because it will bring a 
baneful effect on Indian life. We must follow those ideals which 
have been translated into the path of life by our great men like 
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Swami Vivekananda, Mahatma Gandhi, Sri Aurobinda and 
others. They are the most modern intellectual men whose guide 
will lead us to the surer way of spiritual perfection. In this 
connection we must remember it in our heart that only a spiritu- 


ally fittest person will do survive on this earth where we, human 
beings, are livirg in. 


Our Indian women follow throughout their life this idea! 
born of a splritual background developed by the great spiritual 
thinkers from the ancient down to the modern times. This ideal 
teache-s the Indian women that simplicity, faithfulness, and 
chastity should be made the goal of their life, ard faith in God, 
self-abnegation and services to others should te the guiding prin- 
ciples of their spiritual life. Swamiji once made a proud remark 
to this glorious spiritual life of the Indian women. He said : 
“Still on the sacred soil of India, this land of Sita and Savitri 
among women may be found such character, such spirit of ser- 
vice, such affection, such compassion, contentment and reverence, 
as I could not find anywhere else in the world. In the West, the 
women did not very often seem to be women at all, they ap- 
peared to be quite the replicas of men! Driving vehicles, drudg- 
ing in officies, attending schools, doing professional duties! In 


India alone the sight of faminine modesty and reserve soothes 
the eye." 


Swamiji did not forget to remind men of their duty towards 
the women. Man must have a true regard for woman, He will 
never think under any circumstances that woman is inferior to 
pris fad she 1s an object of pity to him. He must realise that 
i ry woman is the outward manifestation of the divinity, and 

e must treat her accordingly. History keeps on record the fact 
that no nation can become great without proper respect to the 
pompa pase also shows that great and strong nation has some- 
n s fallen down due to its neglect of obligation towards the 

omen. Women have their many problems, and these should be 
solved by themselves in. their own way. Men will never press 
them to solve these problems on lines directed by them, When 
the women will be Properly educated, they will be able enol to 
find out the ways and means of this solution. 


Having spoken highly of the glorious spiritual life of Indian 
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women, we will now look at the present conditions of woman’s 
life in our country. It is true that spiritual outlook of life has 
not been completely effaced from the national mind, but it has 
markedly retarded. There are many reasons for this fall of 
spiritualism in Jndian life. Indian women needed social pro- 
tection from the barbarian attacks from outside. Once pio 
tected for long, they developed such a habit as needs protection 
every moment even at a time when question of security of life 
does not at all arise. This sense of dependerce makes the Indian 
women weak and poor. Thus Swami Vivekananda rightly 
said: “They (women) have all the time been trained in help- 
lessness, servile dependence on others, and so they are good orly 
to weep their eyes out at the slightest approach of a mishap or 


danger.” 


are not inspired to follow spiritual 
for this is that the western materjal- 


istic civilization is deeply influencing the Indian life, and as a 
consequence, bulk of the Indian people are gradually tending 
towards this lifeless civilization leaving aside their age-old tradi- 
tion of spirituality. Moreover, our insistence on the study of 
scierce, techniques, and technology is another major factor res- 
ponsible for the decadence of spiritual impact on life, since these 
studies tell us nothing of the secrets of life. 

There are some other factors which have caused the present 
miserable condition of the Indian women. There is a spiritual 
crisis in all spheres of Indian life and our women are pass ng 
through this crisis for a pretty long time. As a way-out from: 
spiritual frustration they are taking shelter in the dazzling mate- 
rialistic civilization of complete alien origin. This turning point 
in the spiritual history of India has created such an atmosphere 
in which our faith in ancient wisdom is shaked and our grasp on 
our own cultural ideals is slackened. In this way the spiritual 
ideals that once left deep impact upon the concept of Indian 
womanhood are gradually fading out. 

Another cause of the unhappy condition of the Indian 
women is their being poor in intellectual culture. Many intel- 


Jectual men in the middle class have their wives who are quite 
illiterate. Under such circumstances the educated husbands 


Our women at present 
culture. The major reason 
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develop in them a so-called superiority complex towards their 
uneducated partners who are sometimes looked upon as a mere 
instrument for producing children. {This unjust attitude of the 
male section has brought the Indian women an inferior position. 


We will now think afresh whether there is any means by 
which we can bring the poor Indian women back to that honour- 
ed position which they enjoyed in the past. It is an all-agreed 
psychological fact that women are not so intellectually inferior 
to men as is sometimes supposed by ordinary men. They have 
in them the same potential faculties as men. That the women 
have the equal spirit of heroism had been proved by the Ksha- 
triya heroines of old age, by the brave Rajput ladies of the 
medieval age, and that women have high intellectual capacity 
had also been proved by Maitreyi and Gargi in the Vedic and’ 
Upanishadic age. Even at present we are seeing some 


women with high intellectual acumen in almost all the disc’ plines 
of knowledge. 


Now, the problem before us is how to bring out successfully 
these latent faculties of the women, It is only possible through, 
as Swamiji suggested, tight type of education Suitable to the 
women. This education should be so framed as to train the 
Indian women in all the essential principles of knowledge as well 


as in the moral and spiritual lines. In this way, the Indian 
Women will attain equality in all the 


with men. The success of this education depends upon the cor- 


So our next tasks will be to dis- 
and curri i emale 
Sica rricula suitable for female 


3. METHOD AND PROGRAMME OF WOMEN’S 
EDUCATION 


p i > in great detail, that the pre- 
of wrongs and defects. It has 


d spiritual fields. And so far as 
it has also many defects similar 
This is because both boys and 
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m. Nevertheless, let us 


‘girls are studying under similar syste 
the following way : 


specify the defects of girls’ education in 
it lacks in physical culture, 


Tt follows a very narrow aim, 
it gives them little oppor- 


if has made the women self-centred ; 

ee for developing themselves On executive lires; that it is 

ane is also proved from th t d inclination revealed 

fot Som and habits; the economic aspect of this education is 
atisfactory, and most of the girls’ institutio: 


-are below the standard. r 
Regarding curriculum, it has also many defects : 
(a) “The present curriculum is narrowly conceived and it 
lays over-emphasis on intellectual development. 
(b) “It is bookish and theoretical in nature. It is con- 
trolled by a defective examination system. 
(c) “It does not cater for the needs and capabilities of girls 


in their early and late adolescence. 
(a) “It makes inadequate provision for practical training 
and such activities as Id help the development of 


wou 
the whole personality. 

(e) “Tt has no connection with the community life. 

(f) “Tt does not include suitable craft subjects for women. 
(e) “It does not include religious and ethical subject.” 
a result from this defective system has been 
Radhakrishnan Commission On Univer- 
“The modern educated 
d, nor socially useful.” 


ee follows as 
sity nerea by the ; 
Tea ucation in the following words, 
en are neither happy, POT contente: 
bronsi result that deserves 
iltes t about women’s freedom from a 
ENO ignorance and misery and it has a 

extent, the economic independence. 
tempts h s of reconstruction of women’s education, iN 
“Multi ave already been made to introduce Eleven-year-Course ‘ 
this pea Courses,’ and ‘Three-year Degree Course’. But 
Hee A brought no practical result. One good thing 1s that it 
failed cluded domestic science, but, as a matter of fact, it has 
to attract the attention of the guardians from economic 


and ccc; 
d social stand-point. 


mention is that it has 
position of subjugation, 
Jso given them, to 


The only good 


As measure: 
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We want, therefore, further reconstruction of women’s edu- 
cation on lines shown by Vivekananda. In this reformed system, 
education will become related to the age-old cultural ideals of 
our land and it will ensure the intellectual and spiritual growth 
of our women along natioral lines. Under this newly reformed 
education, our women will feel a new urge and inspiration to 
solve everything in Indian way, and they will be gradually in 
the habit of taking alien things only when they become Indian 
in outlook through the process of transformation and transmu- 
tation. 


The main objective of women’s education would be to equip: 
them with modern knowledge for realizing intelligently their 
national ideal of motherhood. In their education special provi- 
sion should be made to inspire them for domestic activities 
which will be the main functions of most of the Indian women. 
This education must also inculcate in them a true spirit of social 
service of a particular type su‘table to their temperament. There 
is no harm if some of our women do any jobs for earring live- 
hood. It is better if their jobs are confined to, teaching im 
NIrsery Schools, Girls’ schools, and colleges, nursing in 
hospitals, and maternity homes, producing handicrafts at homes 
or through cottage irdustries. It is good for the Indian women 
Not to enter into the fields of service specialized for the men. 
This is because it will develop in them a masculine bearing losng 

their faminine charm and modesty, their peculiar function and 
dignity ard it will also bring 


z a social disaster resulting in the 
loss of balance and harmony of our society. 


In substance the female education should have the following 


characteristics. In the first place, it will teach our women a 
true love and regard for their national ideals of purity, simpli- 
city, self-sacrifice, motherly tenderness and love, untiring patience 
and contentment. In the second place, it will develop their 
rational, judgmental and judicious power so that they can logic- 
ally and intellectually solve every problem that faces them in 
their social and domestic activities. In the third place, women’s 
education must be sufficiently productive in nature in the sense 


that it will enable them to earn livelihood when necessary within 
their spheres, 
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Swami Vivekananda suggested an ideal programme of 
studies for the women. As he said: “Religion, arts, scierce, 
house-keeping, cooking, sewing, hygiene, the simple essential 
points of these subjects ought to be taught to our women. It is 
not good to let them touch novels and fictions...... But only 
teaching rites of worship won’t do ; their education must be an 
eye-opener in all matters. Ideal characters must always be pre- 
sented before the view of the girls to imbue them with a devo- 
tion for lofty ideals of selflessness. The noble examples of Sita, 
Savitri, Damayanti, Lilabati, Khana and Mira should be brought 
home to their minds, and they should be inspired to mould their 
lives after them?” He further said: “History and the Puranas, 
house-keeping and the arts, the duties of home life, and the prin- 
ciples that make for the development of an ideal character, have 
to be taught with the help of modern science and lady students 
must be trained up in ethical and spiritual life. We must see 
to their growing up as ideal matrons of home in time,” 


Jndia is a country where majority of the families are poor 
and miserable. Vast number of giris coming from these fami- 
lies have little scope for education. A school with basic and 
vocational education may be instituted for them, where the 
course of study will cover the period of eight years. If, after 
completing this course, some girls are found more intelligent and 
more interested, they may be sent to Secondary School to quality 
themselves for teachers in the Primary School, or they may be 
sent to some ‘training centre to obtain the diploma for nurses. 
Tn the basic and Vocational School, special arrangement should 
be made for training in drawing. painting, moulding, music, and 
in such other fine arts as well as in producirg artistic handicrafts. 


Tn addition to all these, the study of domestic science should 
be made a compulsory subject for all girls in the junior and 
Secondary stage. Inclusion of domestic science as a compulsory 
subject was recommended by the Sargent Report. To enlarge 
the intellectual horizon of the girls and to equip them with 
modern knowledge, syllabus in both Basic and Secondary Schools 
should include literature, history, geography and elementary 
mathematics. The medium of instruction should be always their 
vernacular. So special emphasis should be given upon teaching 
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vernacular to the girls. ‘There should be also emphasis in the 
syllabus upon teaching classical language which has deep con- 
nection with vernacular. They (girls) may be encouraged to 
study one important Indian Vernacular other than their own. 
There should be provision for teaching English, but always as 
optional subject. The entire syllabus in schools should be 
guided in a way in which learn’ng caters to the all comprehen- 
sive meaning of education which broadly means a training for 
brain, mind and body. Serious caution should be taken while 
selecting books on literature and compiling text books on history. 
Good books on literature and history always inspire the boys 
and girls to love, and to have faith in their own cultural ideals. 


Provision should be made for higher education for girls who 
are intellectually fit and interested for such study. It is hearten- 
ing to see that some of our girls will qualify themselves as lady 
doctors, matrons of hospitals, teachers for girls’ High Schools 
and as Professors of girls’ college. This will be no doubt a 
great achievement. And it is pleasing to note that this is going 
on in our country. 


We will now discuss the co-education system that is now 
prevalent in India. A question is raised now and then whether 
this system is successfully going on in our country or not, There 
is a section of people who hold doubt about it, and there is 
another section who are satisfied with it. We will examine the 
entire picture with an impartial mind. 


Those who hail co-education are of the opinion that this 
system gives opportunities for mutual understanding among boys 
and girls who assemble together for learning. Both boys and 
girls have their own problems peculiar to them. When they sit 
together at a lecture hall they come to learn from time to time 
the problems of one another through group talks. The result is 
that this reciprocal understanding of one another’s problems 
throws light on the solution of these problems of both sides. 
This system makes the boys ard girls always active in their class 
room. Every one is busy to show his or her intellectual high- 
Ness, in some way or other, with the simple intention to gain. 
attraction from the rest of the students, particularly from the 
Opposite sex. This system has a wider social impact in the sense 
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that it develops among the boys and girls sincerity ard love for 
one another, which in their tum strengthens the bond of national 


unity. 


While those who disfavour this system hold that free-mixing 
among the boys and girls sometimes brings unhappy results 
which could have been avoided had the system been 
otherwise. ‘There are again some boys or girls who have high 
scale of emotion and the result is that they feel disturbed at the 
close association with the boys or girls. ‘This feeling of uneasi- 
ness sometimes hinders the mental and intellectual growth of the 
pupils. ‘There are still some pupils who are generally shy ard 
as a consequence they cannot express themselves before the 
teachers in such a co-educated class. 


‘The arguments of the latter section of people are not very 
sound, Emotional disturbance may lie with the students in their 
adolescent stage, but it has rothing to do with the pupils at the 
university stage. Anyway, co-education is not altogether bad. 
Its success depends upon favourable environments to be created 
by the authorities concerned. 


In our country, co-education system has more or less failed 
for many reasons. Our mentality and attitude are still conserved 
to the old orders. ‘This sense of conservation is creating diffi- 
culty in co-education. We favour co-education, but we disfavour 
free talks and free mixing among the boys and girls at some 
places outside the educational institution. 


‘There is no harm if a separate system of education: for our 
girls is instituted in our country. This thought for separation 
is going om at present in the world. Even Russia which is the 
most advanced country and where women are enjoying freedom 
at a higher rate, has favoured a separate education for girls. In 
the United States of America where co-education is universally 
allowed in all the state-controlled institutions, there is a group 
of parents and guardians who do not favour co-education beyond 
high school, and special colleges for girls are organised in some 
of the progressive states of the Union. 


In our reconstructed system, we suggest the opening of Post 
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Graduate Classes in Government Colleges for Girls. A separate 
university for girls in major cities and towns of India will be @ 
picasant feature im our new system. The Sargent Report has 
recommended this step. It suggested that girls under no circum- 
stances should be allowed to be educated along with the boys 
beyond the junior basic stage, i.e. beyond eleven, years of agè- 
“fhe Nursery and Primary Schools may go with co-education but 
they will be strictly under lady teachers. The Report further 
recommended that girls above eleven should be placed under 
women teachers as far as practicable. Vivekananda also strictly 
suggested this idea. As he said: “The duty of teaching in the 
school (for girls) ought to devolve absolutely on educated widows 
and Brahmacharirjs. It is good to avoid in this country any 
association of men with women’s schools.’”? 


But to talk of a separate system of education for girls is not 
to have it in actuality. The task is a tremendous one. It re- 
quires large number of buildings, large number of lady teachers 
who should be trained in some training centres which, too, rê- 
quire sufficient number of buildings. Thus the scheme though 
quite novel is too costly to be managed by a poor country like 
India. Further, new scientific and psychological methods, up-to- 
date techniques and teaching processes should be framed for 
girls’ education. But they cannot be devised overnight. It re- 
quires long time and energy. ‘Thus the scheme should be left 
for long term construction. And so long as the necessary Te- 
quisites are not evolved, our girls must be educated under the 
present system of education. f 


When rightly educated, whether in the institutions of their 
own, or in the co-educated institutions, our women will be able 
enough to solve their long-standing problems in. the light of their 
own knowledge and experience. They will now remove away 
their inferior position to which they were brought by the so-called 
educated men. They will overcome all weakness and enjoy 
equality with men in all matters and in all levels of social 
activities. 
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CHAPTER VII 
1. EDUCATION IN WIDER PERSPECTIVE 


The conception of Vedantic reality as the unity in diversity 
inspired Vivekananda to conceive of a society in which there 
will be a strong bond of unity of social life. A society as 4 
correlate to Vedantic reality is made of different groups and: 
sub-groups with diverse faiths and creeds. It is essential that 
the common interest or the ‘Common Good’ in such a society 
should be shared by all and each on his part must contribute 
to it. Thus, taking share in the ‘Common Good’ and contri- 
buting to it should go together. But this is not possible if the 
diverse groups living in the same society are not equally con- 
scious and resporsible. To achieve this end in practice, the 
general mass should be well-educated; their mental, moral- 
cultural and spiritual life should be enlightened through edu- 
cation. We have brought this aspect of education under the 
head, ‘Education in Wider Perspective.’ 


So by the phrase ‘education in wider perspective’ we mean 
that the fruit and benefit of education should not remain con- 
fined to a particular section of a society, or that its fruit should 
not be enjoyed by a handful of men who exercise undue supre- 
Macy over others within a community. Education must be 
expansive and extensive in rature, it must be all-embracing in 
outlook. It must evolve its finer qualities and everybody 
should have the free chance of being enlightened with those 
essential qualities that constitute true human excellence. In this 
wider and nobler sense the above phrase has been used. 


2. EDUCATION OF THE MASSES—ITS 
PROBLEM AND SOLUTION 


Education will remain incomplete if its doors and windows 
are shut up to a large part of human beings. It will defeat its 
own aim if it fails to invite and attract the majority of boys 
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aad girls, men and women to its sweet food, drink, and frag- 
rance. In order to develop @ healthy nationality, every mem- 
ber of that nation should be well-educated, in order to lead a 
ST ea towards its democratic and socialistic goals, it is 
a that every member within it must be intellectually: 
3 ae and in order to keep the tradition, the cultural and 
4 itual heritage of a country to their pristine glory, it is 
Ssential that every individual must know what they actually 


imply. 


ihe this be the case, we will see 
ang majority of boys and girls, 
it z a the darkness of ignorance. 
M Once... if we quote a statement made by the late Mr. J. 
Beri Phe M.A. LCS., Commissioner, Presidency Division, 
rit , while giving his presidential address before a divisional 
rence during the British regime. The statement reads 
ai vast majority of our people without any education, 
SEPAN any elementary knowledge of hygiene and health, and 
ut any higher standard of life—their entire resources and. 
eting the clamant needs. of the 


en : 5 
ergy being consumed in me 
ion of forty-seven millions of people 


d 
“ae i Of the total population 
his province (Bengal), the above picture should apply roughly 


to 
forty two millions”. 


a horrified picture in India 
men and women are still 
We will better learn this 


ee was the miserable fate, sometime 2go, of the largest 
Passed y of people of Bengal. Long span of time has already 
mairs. population has more increased, but the problem 1e- 
of the MOTORON Jess, the same. ‘The same miserable condition 
Viveka Indian masses has come out from the pen of Swami. 
Rear nanda. As he said with his sympathetic tone : “My 
Thdia aches to think of the condition of the poor, the low in. 
Semen te sink lower and lower everyday. ‘They feel the blow 
Whence Aapan them by a cruel society, but they do not know 
‘men ie e blow fomes They have forgotten that they too arè 
the T E heart is too full to express my feelings. So long as 
traitor ons live in hunger and ignorance, Į hold every man 2 

who, having been educated at their expense, pays not the 


least 
heed to them. Our great national sin. is the neglect of 


-the 
eo and that is the cause of our 


downfall. No amount of 
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politics would be of any avail until the masses in India are once 
more well educated, well fed and well-cared for.” He said on 
another occasion: “Education, education, education. Travelling 
‘through many cities of Europe and observing in them the com- 
forts and education of even the poor people, there was brought 
to my mind the state of our own people and I used to shed tears,” 


Now, our immediate duty as a nation will be to uplift the 
vast uneducated masses that are living all over the country. To 
make the Indians a strong, healthy and energetic nation, to make 
them rich, wealthy and advanced, it is imperative to give a lift 
to the masses through proper and scientific education. The same 
idea was voiced by Sister Nivedita when she said : “We all know 
that the future of India depends, for us, on education. We know 
also that this education, to be of any avail, must extend through 
all degrees, from its lowest and humblest application up to the 
highest and most disinterested grades. We must have technical 
education and we must have also higher research. We must have 
education of women, as well as education of men. We must have 
secular education as well as religious, And almost more im- 
portant than any of these, we must have education of the people 
and for this, we must depend upon ourselves...... oe 


We have already told that adult or mass education was 
widely present in ancient India. But im later periods, particularly 
in Muhammadan and British periods, mass education was gradu- 
ally stopped for reasons known to all. The British Government 
could not show, and this was quite natural, interest for mass edu- 
cation. ‘The Hunter Commission, of course, felt the need of adult 
education through night schools. The Sargent Report included 
adult education both vocational and non-vocational between age 
group 10-40. ‘The national Government after independence could 
“not practically do anything for the cause of such education. 
Gandhiji, however, personally pondered seriously about this 
‘education, and he formulated Ways and means for reaching the 
desired goal ; but after his death nobody cared to act upon his 


advice and directions. So the - : 
. roblem re it 
was in the past. P mains the same as 


! To remove illiteracy of the masses is not really an easy task. 
It poses serious problem. The vast illiterate masses generally 
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live at places cut off from the link of the towns and the cities. 
So there is the problem of transport and communication. Edu- 
cated men generally live in the towns, they show aversion to go: 
to the villages with this noble mission. There is also the pro- 
blem of method and medium of instruction. It is better if a sepa- 
Tate method is devised by the experts for adult education. We 
have already remarked that in our country no serious attempt, 
as a matter of fact, has been made so far to this effect. Scope 
and facilities, therefore, should be offered immediately for arrang- 
ing research work on this line so that it might throw light on 
Solving this human problem. When we are recasting the present 
System of general education, a provision should be made to it to 
give an emphasis on adult education. 


We suggest the following steps to be taken to solve the major 
Problems lying with mass education. One thing we must re- 
member that we should have a true feeling and sympathy for 
this downtrodden part of humanity. If we read the situation with 
true heart, and become determined and resolute to solve the pro 
blem, the solution, we are sure, must come. There are various 
types of missionary and private organizations working in this 
country. These organisations Can contribute a lot to this kind 
and humane service. Every missionary organisation may offer 
Some of its members and these members, when large in numbers, 
should be divided into some units, and each of these units should 

trained with the requisite techniques ard then should be sent 
to the different parts of the country to serve the purpose. The 
general public too, should come forward to this help. They have 
Something to do with the different units which serve the masses 
in the villages, Government also should show interest and take 
initiative in this matter. A top priority about the education of 
ae Masses should be given to the scheme which aims at national 
Tegeneration. On an experimental basis, Retired Men’s Homes 
like “Neighbourhood and Settlement Houses” in U.S.A. may 
© set up by the Corporations and Municipalities in some big 
Cities where specified mass education work may be alloted to the 
™Mmates of such homes. 


Extension programme for students should be prepared by 
the Colleges and Schools. The land grant colleges of U.S.A. 
May very well serve as examples for ‘such work. 
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Voluntary organizations like social service associations. 
libraries, and clubs may undertake mass education as an integral 
part of their programme. 


Universities, Board of Secondary Education, District School 
Board, and similar other bodies may also consider the feasibility 
of preparing programme for mass education which may be im- 
plemented by the schools and colleges affiliated to them. 


In each educational institution, one member of the teaching 
staff should be given specific responsibilities for the purpose, He 
should be trained in the basic principles of mass education ard. 
should be offered adequate facilities for the work. 


Camps for students may be organized in villages during the 
long vacations where projects like construction of roads, erection 
of school buildings, establishment of community centres and 
literary campaigns may be taken up. 


Every student while reading in the school, college, and uni- 
versity, should te made conscious that he has his duty and res- 
Ponsibility towards the masses and be inspired to come down 
to the masses. To give more insistence on the part of the stu- 
dents, some marks (20 to 25) may be allotted to it in the firal 


Solution. According to ha a very concrete suggestion to this 
s im, a number of training instituti 
should be established, wh training institutions 


job should be trained in 
experts. These trained te. 
lightening the illiterate masses, 


a the same manner, 
discharge compulsory service for 
ing illiteracy, when his final aca- 
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demic education is over. This is no doubt a very novel pro- 
gramme in solving the problem of mass education. 


rough programme of studies through which 
the ignorant masses should be taught. To be acquainted with 
the scope, course, syllabus and routine of mass education, which 
are to be followed in the educational institutions as envisaged by 
Swamiji, let us quote here the systematic arrangement and organi- 
zation of these schemes given after Vivekananda in the ‘Report 
of the Literary Workshop on the Educational Ideas of Swami 


Vivekananda.’ 


Swamiji gave a 


Social : 
Scope of mass education ; the scope is given here accord- 


ing to the categories : 

(a) “Remedial education : 
literal education) ; 

(b) Education for the utilization of leisure (recreation, 
games and sports, etc.) ; 

(c) Education for health (sanitat 
cation, etc.) ; 

(d) Education in relation to life ; marriage and procreation ; 

(e) Education on national history and culture ; 

(f) Education for art and culture in terms of self-expres- 
sion 

(g) Education for adjustment and change. 


literary campaigns (imparting 


ion, hygiene, physical edu- 


Economic : 
(a) Education for work; vocational training and guidance ; 


| (b) Education for management of domestic budget ; 
(c) Eduiation for co-operative activities ; 
(d) Education in respect of economic planning, taxation and 
other financial matters ; 


Political : 
(a) Education for the respons 
(b) Education on the constitution and govern 
country ; 
(c) Education on modern political principles ; 
(d) Education in local self-government ; 


ibilities of citizenship ; 
ment of the 
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Spiritual : 
(a) Education in ethics and morality ; 
(b) Education for character formation ; 
(c) Education in scriptures ; 
(d) Education; on the lives of great men.” 


Course and Syllabus 


Course and syllabus are given according to certain phases : 
First Phase : 


1. 


2 


sh 


4. 


3 
6. 


“Command of the fundamental process of reading, writ- 
ing and knowledge of simple arithmetic. 

Elementary hygiene with special reference to sanitation 
and general cleanliness. 

Physical education. 

Common human needs and problems arising out of the 
demands of the society. 

Study of the scriptures and the lives of the great men. 
Education for worthy use of leisure, 


Second Phase : 


ily 


Elements of civics and Indian history. 


2. Co-operative Societies and Marketing of agricultural 
products. 

3. Vocational training suitable to local traditions and 
conditions. 

4. Welfare activities for the children, youth, women, aged, 
ete, í 

Third Phase : 

i Da of economics with special reference to rural 

ife. 

2. Approach to individuals and communities, Panchayets, 
Union Boards, etc. 

3 Fundamental of Labour Laws and Trade Unionism (for 
industrial workers only). 

4. Geography of India ; (a) position and size, (b) climate, 
(c) people, (d) animals, (e) chief products (practical 
aspects only), 

5; 


Education for leadership,” 
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How mass education should be made the daily lessons in 
class rooms of educational institutions : 
The following is the suggested programme : 


Objects : 

1. “To familiarize students with the 
the society of today. 

2. To educate them in the arts a! 
in association with the people at different Jev 
social structure. 

3. To help them to appreciate an 
of Indian Society. 


actual conditions of 


nd methods of social work, 
els of the 


d interpret the problems 


Methods of Work : 
1. Selection of a village or a suitable area in the neighbour- 


hood of the school should form the first step of the 
work. : 

2. Regular visits should be arranged. 

3. Attempts should be made to have the hearty co-opera- 
tiom of the residents of the locality in all the pro- 
grammes of the group. 

4, ‘The initial work should be of such a type as would 
both win the support of the local people and disarm all 
opposition from them. For example, entertainment pro- 
grammes should mark the beginning of the work. 


Programme of work : 
1. Survey and Planning: ‘The students may help the 
villagers by advising them on the proper utilization of 
their resources it framing family budgets within the 
limits of available incomes. The process may stimulate 
the habit of saving. Surveys of local resources of the 
economic condition of the villages, and their needs may 
also be conducted by the students. 

2. Educational Work: The students may undertake the 
teaching of letters, hold discussions on different topics 
of interest and provide healthy recreation. Such a 
programme is calculated to improve the standard of the 


rural and urban life. 
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3. Development work: The students may undertake the 
training of villagers in soil-testing, poultry-keeping, 
improved methods of cultivation and manuring. 


Programme for long vacation : 
Students and teachers, apart from their routine, may take up, 
during long vacations, special items of work of the following 


type : 
1. Propaganda in favour of cleanliness and active service 
to that end. 
2. Teaching of the alphabet. 
3. Vaccination against Cholera and Small-pox. 
4. Framing budgets for family groups. 
5. Undertaking the repair of roads and bathing ghats, the 


school houses and similar work of public utility. 


It is possible to carry this through the above programme from, 
group camps set up at specified places,” 


The medium of all instruction for the masses will be Strictly 
their own vernacular ard it will take the most colloquial form 
as far as possible. 


We hope if the above steps are sincerely put into action, 
illiteracy will disappear from the country within a few years. It 
is encouraging that Steps are being taken at governmental level 
to make education free and compulsory up to the age of 14 years 
as per the scheme of compulsory basic education proposed by 
the Central Advisory Board of Education in their report, Until 
these are not realized into actual Practice, we must fioht the 
situation through the Ways as mentioned above, ‘ 


3. RELIGIOUS AND SPIRITUAL EDUCATION 


„We have seen earlier that religion was the life of edu- 
cation in ancient India, This vital hold of religion on education, 
however, gradually dwindled and in the British Period it was, in 
2 sense, totally lost. The missionaries tried their best through 
their institutions to teach the Bible to the students both English 
and native. This aim was rather narrow. But after the Mutiny 
of 1857, this trend slowed down. The Queen’s Proclamation of 
1858 advocated a policy of strict religious neutrality. 
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R Regarding religious education, the Hunter Commission 
Ee ea “The declared neutrality of the state forbids its con- 
T institutions directly maintained by it with any form of 


x Te was ultimately recommended (i) that an attempt be made 
prepare a moral text-book based on the fundamental principles 
of natural religion and (ii) that the principal or one of the pro- 
fessors in each college should deliver in every session a series 
of lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen. But these sug- 
i were not a practical and workable solution to the pro- 

lem. No further serious attempt was made during the British 
period for the cause of religious education. 


During the period of national movement, Gandhiji thought 


seriously over the problem of religious education. After inde- 
Pendence, the Radhakrishnan Commission recommended religi- 


cus education by giving ‘an important place to religion in edu- 
cation, as part of the common heritage of humanity” The Com- 
ons appointed by the 


Mittee of Religious and Moral Instructi 
Government of India, Ministry of Education (1959-67) also re- 


commended religious education. 

as for the ancients, religion is the basis upon 
which the entire structure of education must stand. Without reli- 
gion, any education system is lifeless and dead. But this religion 
is Tot one of a particular community, it is the universal religion 
which transcends the limits of of sectarian religion. Swamiji said 
in his own words: “Religion is the innermost core of educa- 


tony I do not mean my own Or any one else’s opinion about 
religion. The true eternal principles have to be held before the 
d of religious education speci- 


pnr He emphasised the nee 
ally for the Indian masses as well as the Indian women to whom 


the ancient Indian culture and tradition have a special appeal 
and among whom our past heritage still lives and works. 


But to innovate religious education to the existing educa- 


tional institutions is a hot debatable question in the context of 


t . . . x 
he secular atmosphere which the Indian constitution provides. 
d sects of people 


India j hich 
eaa is a country where live different groups an 
aa types of religious faith. Under such circumstances, 

eligious education poses a difficulty, because teaching the stu- 


For Swamiji, 
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dents a particular religion of a particular community will bring 
tension and rage to other people belonging to other religions. 
This was the problem with Mahatma Gandhi who in equal spirit 
with Vivekananda wanted to instruct the boys and girls with 
religious lessons, 


We will row examine whether this is really a problem in 
so far as the type of religious education which Swamiji wants 
to give to our boys and girls is concerned. 


We have already pointed out that by religion Swamiji did 
not mean any particular opinion about religion. By religion, 
which is to be the subject of teaching, he meant those furda- 
mental principles which are common to every sectarian religion, 
and which form the basis of every type of existing religion. These 
basic principles alone, avoiding the creeds, dogmas, and the 
mythology which together form a larger part of a religion and 
which differ from religion to religion, should be taught to our 
boys and girls. These cardinal principles are the highest ideals 
which form the goal of human life. {These are the ideals which 
bring men to a larger unity in which they all are one and the 
same, 


brings self-faith, brings Strength and courage, brings the spirit of 
devotion, Tenurciation and sacrifice, and it ultimately brings 
Purity of heart and mind. ‘This strength is the basis of religion. 
It makes our boys and girls heroes and heroines, it makes them 
tisk and endanger their lives for the greater cause of the country, 
the world, and the mankind at large. It irspires and encourages 
them to construct a new society, a better world full of hopes and 
Possibilities, peace and happiness, 


Tt is this man-making religion which Swamiji wanted to- 
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Ea E youth. He did not want a religion havirg its 
ee ee a the temples, mosques, churches, scriptures, in the 
a H mn rines, and dogmas, but a religion which is the realiza- 
Fin ee excellence as well as human personality through 

ng activities done with greater purposes and larger ends. 


nee also acts as a tonic to replenish the youth with 
ahi r and energy. The sense of frustration and dissatisfaction. 
ich have cast their dark shadow over the minds of our young 
ie es be greatly removed by religious teachings and thus, they 
This orget to get themselves involved in. the act of indiscipline. 
re effect of religion has been well recognised by Pro- 
es 5, oe As he said: “Religion resolves many of the con- 
TE. ich paralyse thought and action. It releases energies 
eh e neither difficulties nor defeat. Religion not only 
Che but ercourages identification with forces greater than 
bends own self. It thus enables the individual to transcend the 

of avarice and selfishness. It is only when religion gets 


e : 
Mtangled with dogma and ritual that it is a imiting factor ard 


Cay Ca è ` z 3 
use of friction among men. In its wider aspect of liberation 


o AT dew Ages? 

ae individual from the bondage of self, religion is one of 
greatest forces for the uplifting of man”. 

Mo We have already told that the Committee On Religion and 

on Instructions (1959-67) recommended religious education on 

Sane that “many of the ills in the education world and in the 

api iety as a whole to-day are mainly due to the gradual dis- 
Pearance of the hold of religion on the people”. 

uld be recommended further for the 


ted in the Report of the Literary 
wami Vivekananda 


isan education. sho 

Work ing grounds as sugges 

as pan on the Educational Ideas of S 
. Let us quote them: 


(i) “Religious education is needed to set a definite ideal of 

life to serve aS a source of inspiration for all activities. 
Swamiji said : “If a man with an ideal makes a thousand 
mistakes, I am sure that the man without an jdeal makes: 
fifty thousand. ‘Therefore it is better to have an ideal.” 


(ii) Spiritual education (which we will explain later) is 
essential for ‘education for character’. Religious edu- 
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cation provides a spiritual outlook which is necessary 
for character-building and a broad vision of life. Shri 
Aurobindo said: “For the Indians the whole of life is 
religion”. So religion should be the core of education. 


(iii) Religious education is necessary to develop a noble atti- 
tude and a healthy spirit that will pervade all activities 
of the educand. It should be dynamic and life-giving. 


(iv) Religious education equips man with an outlook which 
helps him to overcome the misery of disease, suffering 
and ignorance. 


(v) We are realizing that in spite of our experiments with 
diverse ideas, influenced mostly by the materialistic 
philosophy of the West, a big gap is left, giving rise to 
unending complex and ills, and that gap cannot be 
filled without proper religious education. 


(vi) According to Vivekananda, religion, being the backbore 
of national life of India, is the greatest unifying force. 
For the integration of national life religious education 
is an absolute recessity. 


(vii) The ultimate terets of all religions are based upon the 
Supersensuous truth realized by saints and prophets. An 
educational system must have its foundation on the bed- 
tock of the ultimate truth. Swamiji said, “Truth cannot 
pay homage to society, ancient or modern. Society 
must pay homage to truth or die.” Therefore the Aparā 


Vidya should be oriented so as to lead to para vidya 
ultimately.” _ 


Regarding the method of imparting religious training, the 
Radhakrishnan Commission advised that all educational institu- 
tions should start work with a few minutes of silent meditation 
and that lives of great religious teachers, some selections of @ 
Universalist and basic problems of the philosophy of religion 
should be studied in the first, second and third year respectively- 


As regards the method of teaching religion, we should say 
that no direct method will be adopted in this teaching. What we 
mean to say is that religious lessons ought to be taught indirectly- 
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There shall be no regular period fixed for it in the routine, and 
cluded in the reading curriculum. 


no religious book should be inc 
In the primary and secondary stage, the students may be required 
Si the biographies of the great religious men like Rama- 
tishna Deva, and Swami Vivekananda as Rapid Reading. As 
es alternative to it, a collection of the sayings with stories ard 
‘erences of the founders of different religious faiths may be 
Provided, In the college and university stages, 4 seminar class 
should te held once a week in the hall and attendance to it 
should be made compulsory. ‘This semirar class should be in- 
tended for discussing, on comparative basis, the fundamentals of 
teligion with its moral and social implications. These methods 
Will go a long way to develop in the student a greater outlook 
of mankind at large. 


We will now turn our attention: to spiritual education. Some 
May confuse religious education with spiritual instruction on 
eee that they are same. In fundamental sense, the argument 
ge gome truth, because as soon as we utter the word ‘spiritual’ 

immediately refer to a higher Being with whom we have deep - 
ae inseparable connection in heart and mind. But taken super- 
é sua they have no connection with each otther. By spiritual 
n we mean, in practical sense, education of the heart 

‘ch is the home of all emotions. The child’s emotions should 
ae cultivated as to make him conscious about certain values 
ie known as spiritual values. These values are love, sym 
vere fellow-fecling, appreciation of beauty, love for truth and 
en ‘The modern educationists find it difficult to train the 
pi boys and girls with spiritual values. Training in these 
naa requires suitable environment and it deperds much 

n the quality and character of the teachers. Tf the teachers 


fai z Ais Fa 
il to create examples conducive to spiritual values, the spiri- 
The teachers should not 


ua education will face a big damper. 
M n the habit of giving dry and lifeless advice, they must realize 
es in their own life and must live up to it. Thus the 
eas have a significant role in so far as a spiritual training is 
med, 
“for a teacher situated miles 
Is by his way of living. It 
liar, to teach boys to tell 


awa “It is possible”, said Gandhiji, 
a to affect the spirit of the pupi 
d be idle for me, if I were a 
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-the truth. A cowardly teacher would never succeed in making 
„his boys valiant and a stranger to self-restraint could never teach 
his pupils the value of self-restraint. I saw, therefore, that I 
must be an eternal object-lesson to the boys and girls living with 
-me. They thus become my teachers and I learnt I must be good 
and live straight if only for their sake. I may say that the in- 
creasing discipline and restraint I imposed on myself at the 
Tolstoy Farm was mostly due to those wards of mine.’® 


Methods of teaching the spiritual values should be through 
-activities, illustrations and examples. Spiritual educatiotn would 
be more an applied science as its goals are achieved through the 
principles of application. As methods, we may adopt the ways 
evolved in the past by the religious associations and monastiq 
orders. These ways, by adaptations, may be used in our homes 
-and educational institutions with a view to giving spiritual train- 
-ing. These ways are as follows: 


(a) “The middle path should be followed as suggested by 
the Bhagavad Gita, and other scriptures. Living condi- 
tions should not be luxurious, or too painful. There 
should be simplicity and a certain measure of austerity 
which will help to develop the will. 


(b) Food also should not be too rich, nor too poor, but 
nutritious enough for healthy living. Rich condiments 
and stimulants should be avoided, There must not be too 
much pandering to the palate. Food must be served 
and taken at regular intervals so that the mind should 
not be after it in between. Food must be clean. The 


Practice of offering it to the Lord before consuming it 
should be followed. 


(c) Practice of daily meditation in the morning and evening 
considerably helps spiritual meditation. Both these 
times are considered suitable for meditation. A special 
hall or shrine for this Purpose has been provided by 
many religious order, in which the atmosphere will be 
quiet, pleasant, and suitable for thinking about the Lord. 
It may have flowers, incense sticks and not too bright 
lights, Images or pictures of gods, and saints may also 
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be put there according to the inclinations of the person 
or group concerned. 


(d) One cannot be involved in meditation throughout the 
day. Helpful activities such as looking after the garden, 
serving the poor, clearing the shrine, teaching children 
or attending to the sick may also be provided as the 
case may be. Every one must be encouraged to contri- 
bute his best to the community work. Whatever task 
is undertaken must be done with Shraddha. Cultivation 
of the spirit of obedience to elders and discipline in our 
daily life is very very important. 

(e) Above all the general atmosphere should be such as will 
induce thinking of ideas which are conducive to spiritual 
life. Pictures, books, and talks involving sensual thought 
should be avoided.” 


More up-to-date and practical methods have been worked 
out by the committees of the National Seminar which was held 
in the Sri Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya, Coimbatore in con- 
nection with the centenary celebration of Swami Vivekananda. 
The seminar was inaugurated by Dr. Radhakrishnan and it was 
organized to review the question of place of spiritual values in 
education. ‘The seminar by way of recommendation gave a series 
of items of the activity type separately for Elementary, Secondary, 
College and University levels. It is practically impossible for us 
to put here all the recommendations in exact form and language. 
We will only request the government and the educational autho- 
tities concerned to value these recommendations and to put them 
into actual practice as far as possible. 


4. EQUAL OPPORTUNITY THROUGH EDUCATION 


Vivekananda came to realize through his spiritual in- 
sight that all men, women, and children are born equal on divine 
principle, that they are created by the same God who is the creator 
of the whole universe. The question of equal opportunity on this 
divine ground is therefore superfluous. But as a matter of fact, 
We see a completely reversed picture in this world of mortal 
human beings. Men, having been born classless; create class 
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among themselves on this earth and this artificial class is practi- 
cally determined by various factors of which the size of monetary 
income is the most importart one. Thus there are, economically, 
Politically and socially, privileged and non-privileged classes. The 
privileged class of people enjoy all sorts of social facilities de- 
priving the rest ci their due share. This deprived cla s of have- 
nots are neglected and looked down upon at every level of society 
on ground that they are mentally and intellectually unfit to enjoy 
the facilities available in the society for all. If mental and intellec- 
tual preparedness be the criterion for enjoying social status, the 
question, naturally, of equal educational opportunity has sourd 
relevancy. We therefore, want to discuss thte matter at some 
length. 


The idea of equal opportunity, historically speaking, first ori- 
gimated in French Revolution at the end of the 18th century- 
Before that it was almost unkrown to all countries of the world. 
This grand and golden product of the glorious French Revolution 
brought a new light on the character of human history. The 
draft of the French Constitution recognized it as a human right 
that cducation should be extended equally to all ard nobody 
should be denied it. 


By the concept of equal opportunity we generally mean that 
every child should be given the chance to realize himself fully. 
Evcry child has his own faculties, powers, abilities and possi- 
bilities. The child must be put under a suitable and favourable 
environment so that he may develop his latert powers which in 
turn will give him the joy of self-fulfilment which is the end ci 
his life. No excuse should be considered in neglecting th's duty 
On ground that the child is dull or defective. Modern psycho- 
logy well admits that dull and defective child, if not congeritally 
damaged, can be educated if he is carefully treated on lines as 
directed by the experts. It is the duty and responsibility of the 
world to help every child without regard to the wealth, or social 
standing of his parents, without regard to his nationality, race. 
religion, colour, sex, or any other accidental circumstance, develop 
his full personality which ultimately means a development of his 
body, brain, mind and heart, 


We are ashamed to point out that in this twentieth century 
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which marks the high progress and achievement of science and 
technology, there are countries in the world where the parents 
cannot send their children to school for want of clothes and 
tcoks. !There are countries again where the percentage of atterd- 
ing children.at primary schools is as low as five or ten. There 
are still countries where most of the children leave schools at the 
age of ten and help their parents through their vocational jobs. 
Even there are countries where Secondary and Higher education 
is limited to few belonging to the privileged class. The educa- 
tionists all over the world must take note of these things seriously 
and try sincerely to redress them. 


It is the want and desire of every parents to educate their 
children with modern scientific knowledge so that they can be- 
come the conscious members of the society. Any educated. child 
is expected to become a healthy citizen of the country. A 
country cannot make rapid progress, a State cannot foster the 
ideals of democracy, if the largest man-power is utterly neglected. 
It is, therefore, the duty of every State to care for every child, 
whether he belongs to a poor family or a rich one. (The want of 
every parents should be the want of the community, the country, 
the State. 


It is encouraging that in our country attempts are being 
made to democratize education. Since India, as a free country, 
has adopted democracy as a way of life, Indian Constitution has 
taken it as human right that all men are equal, ard they should 
be treated as equal. It has adopted the principle that equal 
opportunity should be provided in all the fields of activities, parti- 
cularly in matters of education, ‘To this effect, it has taken the 
practical decision to provide universal, free and compulsory edu- 
cation for all children up to the age of 14. But the principle still 
remains to be realised. There are provinces in India where majo- 
tity of children do not have the chance of going to schools. We 
hope that our State will gradually proceed to fill up this gap 
between profession and practice. ‘The West Bengal Left Front 
Govt., however, have come forward to make education free up 
to the twelve class stage. This is very very encouraging. 


As a measure to offer opportunity for education the State at 
its own cost has dirested-the school, college, and university autho- 
14 
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rities to provide free half-free studentships as well as scholar- 
ships to the students. ‘The State also helps in various ways the 
students purchase books, submit fees for final examination. The 
State and Central Government also provide in their own initiative 
National Scholarships to meritorious students as aid and incen- 
tive for higher studies. The State also offers financial assistance 
through stipends of various categories and through loan scholar- 
ships. 


Both the State and Central Government spent huge sum of 
money for the educational facilities of the Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and other backward classes. (This help is pro- 
vided in various ways. Separate departments have been set up 
to deal with the educational problems of the backward classes 
and to find out the ways and means for the betterment of their 
conditions. The main motive of such help is to push them for- 
ward with modem knowledge so that they can, participate in the 
social and political activities equally with others. 


<5. EDUCATION FOR RESPONSIBILITY 


As an educationist, Swamiji wanted an active, productive, 
and creative education by which he meant that education must 
inculcate in the pupils some essential ideals which would make 
them the responsible members of the society. It develops in 
them certain qualities which together constitute the strong sense 
of responsibility. 


_ The term responsibility denotes and connotes so many things 
and attributes. It “denotes a liability for explaining and justi- 
fying one’s behaviour and for suffering the consequence if unable 
to give an. acceptable explanation for bad conduct......the person. 
being a free moral agent”. 


_ Again, “responsibility is essentially the ability to know and 
to, accept the consequences of one’s intelligent and free action, 
the cause-and-effect relationship between the person. who pet 
forms an act and that act itself, together with its consequences- 
Wi man is responsible unless mental or pathological deficiencies 
hinder his freedom to react to his own action”, : 
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Again, responsibility is “to respect every person as a human 
being, to respect decisions reached by the majority, and to res- 
pect the dissenting rights of the majority, to make one’s contri- 
bution to the common welfare”. 


Still again, “it is the disposition to corsider in advance the 
probable consequences of one’s verbal or physical acts and to 
accept those consequences when they occur...... it is part of a 
moral obligation.””° 


With these conceptions implied by the term responsibility 
we will now proceed to consider those things which claim greater 
responsibility from the students as well as the teachers. 


The present situation of the world throws a tremendous res- 
ponsibility on the teachers. If the world is to be saved from 
the present crisis, the teachers must commit themselves unequi- 
-yocably to a world order in which no nation is allowed to repu- 
diate its professions of peace. In this hour of crisis, it is the 
highest and the most urgent obligation of the teachers to expose 
eeens conflicts between narrow nationalism and a rational and 
responsible interrational order. The present crisis in peace, cul- 
ture and civilization can only be averted through the creation of 
a world order in which appeal to reason would replace resort to 
violence, and persuasion would govern the relatiors of men with 
one another. This is the most urgent necessity as well as the 
greatest opportunity. It is the crucial moment of choice. Any 
programme of education which aims at developing responsibility 
among the citizens must make the people aware of the great 
dangers which confront civilization. ‘There is a passionate long- 
ing for peace among the vast majority of people all over the 
world and it is the responsibility of education to create the 
strength of will and determination among those people so that 
they may be able to stand up against those who believe that war 
is the only means for resolving differences among the nations. 
Education cannot shirk the responsibility of peace. The alterna- 
tive to peace is total destruction of civilization. 

Tt is a fact that the world in which we live is rapidly chang+ 
ing from the old social order to new one and this change is due 
-to the results of science, industry, techniques and technology. 


„Along with this change comes, as a corollary, the charge in the 
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social attitude and outlook from individualism to groupism or 
collectivism, from individual economy to collective eco- 
nomy. It is a marked change in the social order that individual 
interest is being sacrificed to group interests, it is a great social 
change that people are now prone to love the democratic 
and socialistic ideals and principles as political ideology. But 
this change over, this turning point, this significant transition in 
the political history of the world entails heavy risks ard respon- 
sibilities which the students as well the teachers must bear with 
immense courage and strength. If the younger generation fails 
to discharge its duty efficiently, it is quite natural that the rate 
of progress will be much slower, even it may sometimes stop. 
This is because there are the cruel reactionary forces which are 
holding, to the best of their might, back the chains of progress. 


.. The students must not sleep at rest until they have been 
able to remove the evils of racial discrimination, the narrow 
nationalism and the evils of anti-democratic forces which create 
now and then tension and conflicts in the world, The students 
Must not remain idle in giving leadership to the masses in thei? 
regeneration, In this changed order of the society, the students 
will have to work ceaselessly as long as a single beggar will be 
found to roam in the streets with his bowl, as long as a patient 
will be lying uncared in the slum, as long as people will be found 
dwelling and sleeping in the narrow and dirty footpaths of the 
great towns and cities of the world, 


In this great social upheaval, the teachers, too, have their 
duties and responsibilities. Ir this change over, they must not 
only stand by the progressive forces, but they must come forward 
to give leadership to the democratic and socialistic forces. The 
World progress, civilization, and humanity will be at stake if they 
turn a deaf ear to this novel ard enlightened movement spread- 
ing throughout the world. They, as teachers, must realize this 
truth that the students will learn responsibility only to that extent 


and proportion in which the teachers realize it and exercise it in 
- actual practice. 


i We will now discuss the programmes and methods of teach- 
ing which will be helpful in developing the sense of responsibility 
among the students. Tt is to be remembered that the students: 
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should be entrusted with responsible works and they must be 
provided with suitable scopes and facilities so that they can dis- 
charge these responsible duties according to their will and inten- 
tion. ‘This way only their sense of responsibility can develop 
very rapidly. 


The topics in the programme of teaching should include their 
own culture, geography, history, specially the manner in which 
the history of their country is organised. It will also include 
ethics, religion, civics, social studies, the fundamental rights 
guaranteed by the constitution, and finally mathematics and 
science. 


made .to foster responsibility through 
h the students will actively participate. 
The students should be encouraged to take part in those activities 

life, self-government and helping 


which are meant for school 
others in the time of disaster. ‘These works also aim at the com- 
munity development and other extra-curricular activities of vary- 


ing kinds. 


Attempts should b 
direct activities in whic! 


for responsibility should be both 


Besides these, the education 
It must be present in all 


within and without the curriculum. 
subjects included in the programme. The best way of developing 
the sense of responsibility, as we have already pointed out, is to 
offer to the students wider scope in which they can: execute their 
self government. The students should be invited occasionally in 
solving the problems lying with the administration. They should 
be encouraged to see and run a part of the administration relating 
particularly to the maintenance of order and discipline. Through 
monitor system the students have enough scope to look after the 
discipline in the class as well as in the entire school or college. 
The students should be asked to solve problem of their own 
through the Juvenile Court, the decision of which must be 
honoured and officially accepted by the authority concerned. The 
authority concerned must encourage the teachers, too, to work 
for developing the sense of responsibility among the students, 
because teaching responsibility to the students depends much upon 
the quality of the teachers. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
1. EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONALISM 


The larger implication of Vedanta Philosophy has influ- 
enced Swami Vivekananda to have a common platform of educa- 
tion om international basis. The Vedantic oneness of reality gave 
him the idea of a unity of all life, a unity of mankind at large. 
Thus it was essential, for him, that education must have an in- 
ternational outlook. The concept of nationalism is no more a 
complete idea, but it is an incomplete one. Nationalism, to have 
any meaning at all, must now be translated in terms of inter- 
nationalism. 


In our reconstructed system of education, there must be a 
provision for teaching internationalism to our students. This is 
in the last half of the twentieth century, 


because no education, i 
should be considered as complete unless the students have under- 


gone a course on internationalism. The students before gradu- 
ating themselves must have some acquaintance with some culture 
other than their own. The truth of this fact was voiced by 
Swamiji long ago in the follofing way: “------ no nation or indivi- 
dual cam live a healthy life by holding aloof from other indivi- 
duals or nations. The Hindus are what they are at present be- 
cause isolation has been their characteristic from the very begin- 
ning of their history. From the time that the Aryans settled 
themselves on the banks of the Indus, they have held themselves 


aloof from communities alien to them or conquered by them”. 
He also expressed the value o 


f internationalism in the following 
way, “every Hindu that goes to travel in foreign parts, does 


more benefit to his country than hundreds of those bundles of 


superstition and selfishness Whose one aim in life is to be the 


dog in the manger”. 
Before we go to explain how internationalism can be 


taught we will see first what the term internationalism actually 


means’. “Internationalism simply means the principle of co- 


operation among nations for the promotion of their common 


good, Internationalism is a word which has gained greater signi- 
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ficance in the history of mankind only after the Second World 
War which has brought irreparable loss on human civilization. 
World citizenship, world-community, world peace, world under- 
Starding, world-faith and world culture are the most important 
components of internationalism. Internationalism is a very exact- 
ing and challenging idea of the present century and it involves 
many intellectual, spiritual, social and moral qualities. When 
people all over the world begin to think of the interests of man- 
kind as a whole subordinating their narrow national interests in 
the larger interests of human prosperity, welfare and security, 
internationalism may be said to have been born.” 


Internationalism is sometimes defined as “informed conscious- 
ness of the place of one’s own nation in the world society and 
the contribution that it can make to world society, whose survival 
depends upon maintenance of peace and relief from war.” 


Regarding the means and methods of developing and edu- 
catitng internationalism, we may say that it cannot be taught 
to the pupils from outside by formulating rules and regulations, 
laws and principles by the Governments of the world-states. In- 
ternational understanding is rather a mental attitude that grows 
from within the members of a nation. It is a latent quality in 
the mind which flowers and fosters under favourable instruction 
and atmosphere to be given and created with great responsibility 
by the authorities of school, college and university. As Mr. Gan- 
gappa says: “Internationalism is a problem of the moulding of 
the minds and the change of hearts of the people right from their 
childhood in the right direction favourable for the development of 
the international outlook and universal brotherhood. This can 
be achieved only by Tight type of education based on truth, non- 
Violence, love, sympathy and tolerance.” 


; {Though international understanding jis an: attitude of the 
mind which evolves on its own accord, still it can be nurtured 
from outside through suitable ways and means to be made avail- 


able in the educational institutions, These ways and means are 
as follows : 


(a) The students must love their own country : 
In teaching internationalism to the pupils, the teachers must 
not forget to teach them to love their own country first. Inter- 
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nationalism develops in and through the medium of nationalism. 
The process of instructing international understanding should 
follow the motto of ‘charity begins at home’. 


(b) The students should be broad and rational in mind: 

The mirds of the children should be made broad and rational, 
free from all narrow and parochial thoughts, from prejudices and 
superstitions, from fear and doubt. They should be trained from 
their very childhood in the art of sifting truth from falsehood, 
good from evil, right from wrong and facts from propaganda, 
Since “Wars begin in the minds of men” first, minds, therefore,. 
should be educated in the proper line and right direction. 

(c) ‘The students should love all cultures of all nations : 

For a healthy growth and development of world-mindedness 
among students, they should be taught to love not only their own 
culture, but also other cultures foreign to them. In developing 
international relation, the teachers as well as students of all coun- 
tries must have faith in the interpenetration of cultures. 


(d) The students must cherish faith in Humanity : 

Boys and girls should be made to understand that all men 
are fundamentally equal in fortune and destiny. ‘There is a fun- 
damental unity in mankind. They should be made to understand 
that it is the same universal spirit that resides in all individuals, 
that all men and women are sons and daughters of the one origin 
-—be it God, Allah, Shiva, or Bhagwan. Students should know 
this truth that “to harm man is to harm God, the father of the 
universe,” and “to help man in distress and sorrow is to worship 
God, the life giver. As soon as they realise this truth they will 
come forward with courage and will strive heart and soul for 


the happiness of mankind as a whole. 


(e) {The students must believe that interdependence of man- 


kind is a fact : 

Due to new inventions in the fields of science, technology. 
and industry, the modern world has become too small and too 
near for all countries of the world. ‘The modern trends of deve- 
lopment have made all the countries interdependent in the fields 
of economy, commerce, trade, agriculture, etc. As a consequerce, 

“further interdependence has taken place in matters of education, 
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sports, cinema, health, transport and communication, The new 
development has brought in a common mixed culture and civili- 
zation under which the world population are living with same 
fortune, ideas and ideals. 


(f) The students must believe democracy as the best form of 
Governmert : 

The students should be taught that democracy is the best 
form of government, because it offers equal opportunities to every 
body for the fullest development of his latent potentialities. It 
highly values individual freedom, his hopes and aspirations. It 
encourages a culture and civilization based on unity among diver- 
Sity. 


(g) The students must cultivate some good values in them : 

The students should be taught some good virtues—love for 
truth, tolerance, kindness, sacrifice and forgiveness. They should’ 
be made to realize that unity of mankind ultimately deperds 
upon love and respect. And we must not only profess it but 
practise it. ‘This point is very nicely stated by Prof. Saiyidain 
in the following words: “A little boy was painting up the hill 
with his sick companion on his back. A passer-by asked him, 
“Hullo, young man, don’t you find the burden rather heavy ? 
That, Sir, is not a burden, it is My Brother”. 


Further, for teaching the students internationalism, the 
schools, colleges, and the universities must recast their curriculum, 


Particularly the content of history, and geography courses ; they 


must reorganise the methods of teaching, and rewrite the text 


books, they must give emphasis upon the social implication of 
Science, must pay greater attention to the study of foreign langu- 
ages, must integrate moral and religious instructions with general 
education and plan the school activities for concrete experiences. 


In this new venture of international studies, the teachers, 
parents, and the administrators must play their role with greater 
Tesponsibility, with new outlook and interest. 


Lastly, we must realise the fact that study of international 
Telations is a must in the modern world. We must also realize 
this truth that feeling of nationalism is no more important, but 
More importart is the feeling of internationalism. The success 
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of an education system of a country is now measured by the 
extent of contribution it has made for developing the international 
relation and understanding with a view to creating a better world, 
unvexed by war, untroubled by hunger and fear, undivided by 
senseless distinction of race, colour, Or theory`f These ideas 
will be more clear in the discussions to follow : : 


2. BUILDING OF A BEITER WORLD 
THROUGH EDUCATION 


Education must take the responsibility to build a worid 
where people will have more political, economic and cultural 
freedom. It will be a world in which peace and happiness will 
im which there will be sufficient condition for mutual 


prevail, 
g different nations. 


understanding and co-operation amon 
Now, when the countries and the nations all over the world 

are busy with their respective problems and their solution, it is 
practically true that a better world of our dream cannot grow 
up under such parochial conditions. It will be our task at pre- 
sent to explore the possibility of creating a background from 
which a new better world will gradually emerge. We know from. 
history that two great world wars took place in the first part of 
The heavy destruction, bloodshed and loss of 


the 20th century. 
human life in the first big war terribly shocked down the hearts 


of some great men and thinkers who realized the danger of 
further war in future in the world. This small group of human. 
beings out of their love for mankind at large, began to think to 
set up an organization which would promote unity and harmony 
among the warring nations of the world. This practical thinking, 
as a consequence, brought into existence the organization of 


League of Nations. 

rganization was defeated by a second 
Il hopes and aspirations of mankind. 
humanity did not lose hope in the 
midst of this large scale destruction of human lives, of the world 
economy, and the world civilization and culture. They raised. 
their voice to invite the attention of the statesmen and the intel- 
lectuals all over the world to respond to the call of forming a 
united body to take care of the world which is in danger and. 


But the aim of this o 
big war which destroyed a 
But a group of lovers of 
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destruction caused by wars. This idea took shape in the form 
of U.N.O. the high ideal of which is to bring peace in place of 
war. |The U.N.O. takes it as its pledge and promise to eradi- 
cate the causes of war and as a precondition to it, it is determined. 
to remove ignorance and the evils of superstition ard prejudice 
from the world, which, according to the observation of this orga- 
nization, are the psychological conditions of war. To achieve 
this end, U.N.O. has created U.N.E.S.C.O. as its branch and the 
main function of this branch organization is to spread the teach- 
ings of internationalism through the media suggested by the 
experts connected with it. 


It is pertinent in this connection to give here the high objec- 
tives of the U.N.O. The preamble of the charter of the United 
Nations states with eloquent simplicity the objectives of the orga- 
nization, which are in brief : (a) “To save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war”. (b) “To reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights”. (c) “iTo establish conditions under which justice 
and respect for the obligations arising from the treaties and other 
sources of international law can be maintained” and (d) “To 
promote social progress, and better standards of life in larger 
freedom. This preamble is the Magna Carta of our time.” 


a Tt is encouraging that the United Nations is active in spread- 
ing throughout the world its main objectives which are, as im- 
plied in the preamble, to establish peace, unity, harmony and 
freedom, to improve the teaching of science, to promote the con- 
ditiors of education and culture, to give excellent assistance in 
eradicating hunger, to care for the health of the children and 
to guide the nations in their fight to attain a more effective deve- 
lopment. It is not enough that this organization is doing all 
these. All the countries of the world for which this organization 
stands must come forward to share the responsibility of spread- 
ing the high ideals of the organization among the children, boys 
and girls of every country through healthy education in school, 
college and university. Only in this way the objectives of the 
crganization will materialize. But before teaching the lessons 
about the United Nations to the people, educationists. of every 
country must think what should be the suitable medium and 
Process of this teaching and what should be the actual subject 
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of teaching? About these two questions, we have the following 
suggestions : 


Regarding the first question—what should be the methodo- 


logy for imparting information about U.N.O.? we might sug- 
gest that this teaching should not be given as a separate and 
complete subject. If it is treated in isolation, there is possibility 
for it to become artificial and boring, and hence it will defeat 
its own motive. The activities of this organization may be spread 
throughout the world through the medium of propaganda. But 
attention must be kept to the fact that this propaganda must 
not be coloured by cheap polites which, if taken, will vitiate 
the salutary effects of the organization. Again it may be sug- 
gested that the study about the U.N. may form a part of such 
subjects as civics, history, geography and sociology. 


It may be still suggested that this study may follow the 
system of model assemblies of the same type as organised in 
United States where the students receive through these assem- 
blies true knowledge and information about the objectives of the 
organization. These model assemblies are composed of repre- 
sentatives each of whom is appointed as a representative of a 
particular country. The special feature of this technique is that 
no studert is allowed to represent the country to which he belongs. 
The good effect of this system is that students come to know 
directly the different ideals followed by different countries. ‘The 
activities under this unique system continue for several days just 
after the manner followed in the United Nations. ‘This gives 


opportunity to each student to know better the member coun- 
tries. The United Nations itself guides and plans meetings €n- 
activities. It has published to this effect 


an and conduct Model U.N. meetings”. 
follows the technique practised in 


couraging its ends and 
a booklet, “How to pl 
It is better if each country 


USA. 


We will t 
ject of teaching about 
culty to arrive at a 
suggestion. The students of e 
true reasons of the existence 0 
the history of its creation, its deve 


n regarding the sub- 


ow consider the second questio 
Here we have d’fii- 


the United Nations. 
definite conclusion. But we must have 
very country must understand the 
f the UN. They must know well 
Jopmert and its present struc- 
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ture, and functions. The students must realize this fact that 
human history contains records, from earliest times, of human 
.attempts for organizing themselves for peace, security, and 
freedom. 


lt is the responsibility of every teacher of every country to 
-come forward to train the young boys and girls in the ideals of 
U.N. The teachers must keep faith in the existence and service 
of this organization, otherwise their instruction will come into 
nothing. In the teachers’ training centres, attempts should be 
made to train the teachers for teaching the lessons about the 
UN.O, It is not necessary that all the teachers should be trained! 
in this line. It is enough if the training is given to some teachers 
who are really interested about the activities of the U.N.O. s 
full time teacher for teaching activities about U.N.O. is not neces- 
sary. A teacher on history, or geography may teach partly about 
this organization. The teachers all over the world must be as 
much sincere as the delegates from the different countries to the 
United Nations in carrying out the activities of the organization. 
The teachers must realize that they are the true builders of human 
society. It is they who create the man of tomorrow. It is pos- 
sible for them to hold a picture of one world before the students, 
it is possible for them to teach the students the possibilities of 
creating such a world; it is possible for theca to instruct the 
boys that a better world than one in which we are living at 
Present can be created through co-operation among different 


nations, It is the U.N.O. which will lead i duall 
towards this reality. "alata Sl $ 


We are sure that a better world where there will be no more 
poverty, frustration, oppression, depression and exploitation can 
be created out of the possibilities evolved by the great organiza- 
titon of U.N.O. All the existing warring nations will forget fof- 
ever to involve themselves in further wars if they sincerely abide 
by the principles explored by this noble organization. The whole 
world will be a single family of which people all over the world. 
will be unfailing members and in which the clashing nat‘onal 
interests will turn into free interrational interests. We will think 
no more in terms of the principles of nationalism, but in terms 
of the principles of internationalism. We will be brothers an 
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sisters to one another having one single goal, and one single 
dream. 


Again, we must believe “in the fundamental fact that the 
future of humanity lies in world peace. It is the peace—peace 
between a man and a man in a nation and peace between a nation 
and a nation in the world that preserves and enriches human art; 
culture and civilization. It is in times of peace alone that the 
highest in man’s self-expression and self-realization can be 
achieved. Men and women all over the world must forget their 
race, religion, colour, and creed, and must be inspired by the 
idea that they are all members of one-world and one community 
and must be prepared morally and intellectually to discharge the 
responsibilities which such membership implies in order to make 
life on earth safer, happier and healthier.” 


3. HOW WE CAN ACHIEVE A BLENDING OF THE 
EASTERN AND WESTERN CULTURAL VALUES 


We will now consider another important factor which will 
add to the possibility of creating a new world of our dream. It 
is a cultural synthesis of the East and the West. When we are 
going to create a single organized world, it is quite natural that 
there must be a corresponding single organised culture as its 
mental basis. ‘This is possible through the process of conglomera- 
tion of different cultures cherished by different nations of the 
world. We must mutually appreciate each other’s cultural values 
with open and liberal hearts. 


Let us first examine how far the present existing conditions 
of the world offer scope for such cultural synthesis. It is still 
correct, to some extent, to say that, “East is East and West is 
West”, and that “Never the twain shall meet”. It is, of course, 
true that there is a group of people who live away from home 
as colonial officials, diplomats, missionaries, travellers and traders. 
In the old days it was difficult for people to go from one country 
to another within a short span of time due to poor and undeve- 
loped world communication. This lack of easy and swift cor- 
Tespondence made the idea of cultural unity an impossible task. 
This condition, however, is no more present. The system of 
world-communication has now much developed with the scientific 
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and technological development. It is the science and technology 
which have made the world too small and too close. 


But the fact that the world has been made closer and smaller 
does not prove itself to be a ground for mutual appreciation of 
cultural values. What is required is the actual mental spirit, 
determination and good will on all sides. People must come for- 
ward to learn and understand the different values, different stan- 
dards and dificrert out-locks existing in the different parts of the 
world. We must come forward to foster and promote the inter- 
national understanding and good will and thereby we will be 
able to safeguard peace, freedom, and respect for human dignity. 
Tf the existing nations of the world diverge and deviate from this 
path, the conceptions of human freedom, justice, peace and pro- 
gress will be at stake. And what is inevitable is that the world 
will face a grave consequence in future. 


‘Tke approach to make a cultural unit as the mental basis of 
a newly reconstructed world will not be a difficult task if we 
look into the things as they are. It is a fact that there is no 
such culture in any part of the globe as is purely indigenous. 
Every culture owes something to others and it never remains 
unaffected by others. To illustrate the truth of the matter we 
may say that every country of the world owes the first know- 
ledge of printing and the consequent spread of learning to the 
Chinese. We are indebted to the Arabs for our knowledge of 
mathematics, to the Greeks for the ideas of democracy, to the 
Romans for law and to the Jews for the knowledge of the spirit. 


Dr. Welty has explained how ore culture tends to mix with 
another culture. In his famous articles, “Reality in Asia”, and 
The Destiny of Asia”, he has shown that Asia’s cultural ideas 
are being influenced by those of the West. Asia’s pattern of 
living, food habits, and dressing are going after those of the West- 
Asia like the West is telieving in man-power which has enough 
potentiality to change the human destiny for the better. Asia, as 
in the West, is giving emphasis upon equality, fraternity and 
liberty as essential principles of human life. 


Thus it clearly appears that there is no pure culture. All 
culture is mixed. The teacher’s task would be to introduce the 
students with the best ir, other cultures, They must encourage 
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their pupils to read and realize with open heart the best things 
to be found in the cultures of other countries as well as those 
which lie within the native culture. This way the students will 
develop their hearts and minds with those qualities by which 
they will come to understand that the world in which they are 
living is a single world and all cultures are ultimately one and 
the same. It is the noble function of education to accelerate 
this process of fostering an international culture and when this 
will be actually done, the students will be free from ignorance 


and parochialism. 


We will now discuss at some length the ways or methods 
through which a mutual understanding of the different cultures 
can be achieved. This can be best done if there be a liberal 
as well as clear and distinct curriculum of study in every country 
which must contain international history, sociology and geo- 
graphy. The students, to this effect, may be encouraged to 
study the different foreign languages which are quite foreign 
to them. Studies of literature, art and music are very helpful to 
this end, because they reflect the cultural and aesthetic values 
which foster an understanding of the spirit of the people. The 
study of religion, whether on comparative basis or on historical 
basis, may be also helpful because it gives the students the idea 
of divine faith and moral belief of the people in the past. The 
most common visual aids such as pictures, film slides and film 
strips may be also included as media of instructing the inter- 
national culture. The radio broadcast dealing with the travel in 
different lands, and with international affairs are also helpful. 
Television programmes for schools, if possible, are helpful. 
Through: these ways, the students can be made familiar with the 


music, dance, poetry and drama of other lands. 


As further methods of mutual understanding, the pupils 
may be encouraged to hold model parliament in which they 
receive training in self-government. Students from any univer- 
sity may easily stage mock U.N.O. session where they can move 
and air international disputes from various angles and directions. 
Jt is also possible for them, as a device for the same purpose, 
te dramatize the events from the lives of great men of the 
Western and Easter world. The students may be asked to 
organize clubs for the study of foreign lands. The student mem - 


15 
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bers of the club may collect materials from a particular country: 
of their choice through direct contact as well as through pen-pal 

exchanges with the residents of that country. The students then 

organize, with the collected materials, the monthly programmes 

with the concerned ambassador or other high-ranking officer as 

guest, where the students from higher classes pay their visits. 

These studtnt-members also organize exhibitions for public 

show. 


- For this purpose of fostering mutual appreciation of different 
cultures, international clubs, language clubs, exchange of letters 
with students in foreign schools and the maintenance of bulletin, 
boards publicizing current international information are mostly 
favourable. As method for inculcating ideas on foreign cultures 
in the minds of the young children, we may invite foreign visitors 
who are present in the country for some other purposes to come 
to the schools to lecture on some interesting topic of importance 
relating to the culture of their countries. 


A practice may be developed for the exchange of both 
students and teachers. This point well appeared in a speech 
given by Swamiji on some occasion at the Star Theatre in Cal- 
cutta. “So, I must tell you to go out to England and America, 
not as beggars, but as teachers of religion. The law of exchange 
must be applied to the best of your power. If we have to learn 
from them the ways and the methods of making ourselves happy 
in this life; why in return should we not give them the methods 
and ways that would make them happy for all eternity ?””° 


i A cultural exchange may also grow confining to such acti- 
vities as choirs, orchestral concerts, and drama festivals. In 
working holidays the students may be encouraged to participate 
in the cultural] activities in foreign lands, and in international 
courses offered abroad. Every country in the world should 
adopt the practice like Canada which invites qualified teachers 
from other countries for service in its schools and colleges. 


Wie 2boyg are the few steps through which an understanding 
of the international culture may be developed. The task, of 


course, fully depends upon ever i 
y country in the world and parti 
Cularly upon its teachers. ihe ; 


a 
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We will now see how much help the teachers’ associations 
can offer to this great task. 


It is a fact that every country has association organized by 
its teachers of schools, colleges, and universities. Every teachers’ 
association in every country has more or less the same goal and 
objectives. There are also organizations of various types in the 
‘countries of the world established as aids to the aitivities of the 
U.N.O. These teachers’ organizations take various programmes 
for developing international understanding among the students. 
The plan and policy of such organizations may differ in tech- 
niques from country to country, but the aim is ultimately the 
same. 


A teachers’ association on international basis is already in 
existence and it is known, by abbreviation, as W C O T P”. 
This world organization has widely evolved various principles 
which are honourably binding upon the teacher organizations of 
the individual countries. ‘The aim is to spread throughout the 
world the international culture and understanding through the 
norms formulated by the U.N.O. The world confederation of 
the teachers may sincerely work as a representative to the UN.O. 
and its business would be to encourage the Unit Organization 
in every country to collect sufficient materials expressing the 
cultural life of that country. Thus the world organization gets 
at hand all the materials reflecting the cultures of all the nations 
of the world. Now, its function would be to work out a synthesis 
of these different cultures and to make arrangements for an ex- 
hibition of this synthetic culture which will remain open to the 
public for a considerable period of time. } 


The world organisation of the teachers with its teacher re~ 
presentatives from every country will conduct a cultural fair an- 
nually in every country of the world through suitable techniques 
such as books, films, pictures, paintings and arts which will jointly 
exhibit the principles of understanding of the international cul- 
ture. People of all walks of life, particularly the young school- 
goers, the students from colleges and universities should be in- 
vited to see this fair. It will easily give them an idea of free+ 
mixing of different cultures existing in the world and a feeling 
of love for it. The U.N.O. should issue special publication con- 
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taining teachings and messages of international understanding: 
and these should be sold at cheap prices to the pupils at this fair. 
This organization will seriously note it that not a single country 
in the world should be deprived of the chance of visiting this- 
grand fair. 


We must point out in this connection that while every unit 
association is sharing the responsibility in spreading the task of 
the U.N.O. it must be free from all limitations which sometimes 
vitiate the main purpose. All teachers’ associations will love 
international understanding for its own sake and only then it 
will be easy for the associations to make it a subject of love 
for others. Every child living in the dark corner of the world 
must be taught that it is better and nobler to have a love for 
international culture than his own national culture alone, that 
il. is nobler to be a citizen of the world than to be a citizen only 
for his own country ; that in the new world he will be loved: 
by a larger number of people than the number of his owt 
country. 


Every teachers’ association must note it that teaching of 
internationalism is not a subject of politics, and it must not try 
to make it a subject of politics. All teachers’ associations ought 
to press the Governments to take suitable steps so that the teach- 
ing about the U.N.O. will be an easier subject. The work O 
the teachers’ associations will be free and independent. 


4. HOW TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATION CAN INFLUENCE 
EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


i We will now discuss another problem relating to the ques- 
tion—how teachers’ organisations can influence educational plan- 
ning. Before we enter into this account, it is pertinent to Clea" 
what we understand by the term ‘planning’. Any plan of aný 
action means an organized and systematic scheme in outline 
taken on wise decisions of the experts before the act at hap 
is done in actual practice, This planning is scientific because 
it acts as a guideline under which the planned work is gradually 
translated into real fact.. Educational planning, accordingly» 
‘means that the aims and intentions of the education system mus 
be formulated clearly, distinctly and unequivocally beforehand- 
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All Governments usually set up a planning body or a com- 

- “mitteè to determine the directions through which the education 
system of a country will run. ‘This body or committee generally 
consists of political experts some of whom may be men having 
high academic degrees, but having no sound knowledge on edu- 
cational psychology which is mostly required for educational 
planning. There are distinguished educationists as well as edu- 
cational psychologists in every country, but they are’ not always 
invited in the planning body. ‘This is, no doubt, a serious negli- 
gence on the part of the Government, particularly of a demo- 
cratic Government. We should remember that education is not 
a private concern, but it is rather a responsibility of the society! 
and as such every able member of the ‘society should have a 
chance to contribute his might to this great social task. It is 
quite natural that persons who are corcerned, in heart and mind 
through their regular service, with education ought to have a 
Jot to contribute to the cause of its betterment. It is, in this 
context, relevant to say that teachers’ organization has something 

“ito do for education. 

It is a well recognized fact that the planning committee for 
education organized by a Government is sometimes prejudiced 
by narrow political motives which are not at all desirable. Hence 
‘there should .be, inthe committee, -men who will give their 

. thoughts free from. political consideration. It is our claim that 
when any planning body will be formed at Governmental level, 
some distinguished men from among the teachers should be in- 
cluded in it, otherwise no planning will serve any purpose. These 
teachers who will have share in the responsibility of plannirg 
education should be chosen by the teachers’ organization itself. 
These representatives of the teachers’ organization should be 
versed in the knowledge of planning, in the knowledge of eco- 
nomics and ultimately in the knowledge of psychology of edu- 
cation. This is because educational planning resuires money as 
well as the means ard methods through which educational 


machinery will function. 
The teachers are the most conscious and responsible mem- 
bers of the society. (They are:the builders of the future society 
in the sense that they are the makers of the future citizens. What 
type of society a country will possess depends ultimately upon 
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the teachers. The nature and quality of a society depends upon 
the nature and quality of the student, this ultimately depends 
upon the teachers. So very important is the role of the teachers 
in the society. Under such conditions any planning about edu- 
cation should not be done without any knowledge of the teachers 
to whom education is a thing of the heart and the mind. It is 
hopeful that W C O T P (World Confederation of Organization 
of the Teaching Profession) is evolving ways and means under 
which the teachers’ organization, through their wise representa- 
tives, can help in the educational planning organized by the 
Government concerned. If any Government decidedly keep away 
the teachers from the planning body, it will be the duty of the 
teachers’ organization to create public opinion on this injustice 
done to them, and in this way they will force the Government 
to take back its representatives in the planning commission. If 
the teachers fail in this task, it is the society which will ulti- 
mately suffer and this suffering in its turn will be most painful 
to the teachers themselves as the most sensitive members. of the 
society. 
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